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PREFACE. 



The object of the following pages, is to give a 
view of the principal arguments which maintain the 
indefensibility and impolicy of war, and to examine 
the reasoning which is advanced in its favour. 

The author has not found, either in those works 
which treat exclusively of war, or in those which 
refer to it as part of a general system, any exami- 
nation of the question that embraced it in all its 
bearings. In these pages, therefore, he has at- 
tempted, not only to inquire into its accordancy with 
christian principles, and to enforce the obligation of 
these principles, but to discuss those objections to 
the advocate of peace which are advanced by phi- 
losophy, and to examine into the authority of those 
which are enforced by the power of habit, and by 
popular opinion. 

Perhaps no other apology is necessary for the 
intrusion of this essay upon the public, than that its 
subject is, in a very high degree, important. Upon 
such a subject as the slaughter of mankind, if there 
be a doubt, however indeterminate, whether Chris- 
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tianity does not prohibit it — if there be a possibility, 
however remote, that the happiness and security of 
a nation can be maintained without it, an examina- 
tion of such possibility or doubt, may reasonably 
obtain our attention. — The advocate of peace is, 
however, not obliged to avail himself of such con- 
siderations : at least, if the author had not believed 
that much more than doubt and possibility can be 
advanced in support of his opinions, this inquiry 
would not have been offered to the public. 

He is far from amusing himself with the expecta- 
tion of a general assent to the truth of his conclu- 
sions. Some will probably dispute the rectitude of 
the principles of decision, and some will dissent from 
the legitimacy of their application. Nevertheless, 
he believes that the number of those whose opinions 
will accord with his own, is increasing, and will yet 
much more increase ; and this belief is sufficiently 
confident, to induce him to publish an essay which 
will probably be the subject of contempt to some 
men, and of ridicule to others. — But ridicule and 
contempt are not potent reasoners. 

" Christianity can only operate as an alterative. 
By the mild diffusion of its light and influence, the 
minds of men are insensibly prepared to perceive 
and correct the enormities, which folly, or wicked- 
ness, or accident, have introduced into their public 
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establishments*"* It is in the hope of contributing, 
in a degree however unimportant or remote, to the 
diffusion of this light and influence, that the follow- 
ing pages have been written. 
jr For the principles of this little volume, or for its 
/ conclusions, no one is responsible but the writer: 
( they are unconnected with any society, benevolent 
or religious. He has not written it for a present 
\ occasion, or with any view to the present political 
I state of Europe. A question like this, does not con- 
cern itself with the quarrels of the day. 

It will perhaps be thought by some readers, that 
there is contained, in the following pages, greater 
feverity of animadversion than becomes an advocate 
of peace. But, "let it be remembered, that to be- 
stow good names on bad things, is to give them a 
passport in the world under a delusive disguise.'t 
The writer believes that wars are often supported, 
because the system itself, and the actions of its 
agents, are veiled in glittering fictions. He has 
therefore attempted to exhibit the nature of these 
fictions and of that which they conceal; and to state, 
freely and honestly, both what they are not, and 
what they are. In this attempt it has been diffi- 
cult — perhaps it has not been possible — to avoid 
some appearance of severity : but he would beg the 

* Foley's Moral and Political Philosophy. 
t Knox's Essays, No. 34. 
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reader always to bear in his recollection, that if he 
speaks with censure of any class of men, he speaks 
of them only as a class. He is far from giving to 
such censure an individual application : Such an 
application would be an outrage of all candour and 
all justice. If again, he speaks of war as criminal, 
he does not attach guilt, necessarily, to the profes- 
sion of arms. He can suppose that many who en- 
gage in the dreadful work of human destruction, 
may do it without a consciousness of impropriety, 
or with a belief of its virtue. But truth itself is un- 
alterable : whatever be our conduct, and whatever 
our opinions, and whether we perceive its princi- 
pies or not, those principles are immutable ; and 
the illustration of truth, so far as he has the power 
of discovering it, is the object of the Inquiry which 
he now offers to the public. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES OF WAR, 



Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoicere causas.-^-Virg* 



In the attempt to form an accurate estimate of the 
moral character of human actions and opinions, it is 
often of importance to inquire how they have been 
produced. tThere is always great reason to doubt 
the rectitude of that, of which the causes and motives 
are impurenand if therefore, it should appear from 
the observations which follow, that some of the mo- 
tives to war, and of its causes, are inconsistent with 
reason or with virtue, I would invite the reader to 
pursue the inquiry that succeeds them, with suspicion, 
at least, of the rectitude of our ordinary opinions. 

There are some customs which have obtained so 
generally and so long, that what was originally an 
effect becomes a cause, and what was a cause becomes 
an effect, until, by the reciprocal influence of each, 

B 
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the custom is continued by circumstances so multiplied 
and involved, that it is difficult to detect them in all 
their ramifications, or to determine those to which it 
is principally to be referred. 
<f What were once the occasions of wars may be 
easily supposed. — Robbery, or the repulsion of rob- 
bers, was probably the only motive to hostility, until 
robbery became refined into ambition, and it was suf- 
ficient to produce a war that a chief was not content 
with the territory of his fathers. But by the gra- 
r dually increasing complication of society from age to 
) age, and by the multiplication of remote interests and 
\ obscure rights, the motives to war have become so 
\ numerous and so technical, that ordinary observation 
often fails to perceive what they are. They are some- 
times known only to a cabinet, which is influenced in 
its decision by reasonings of which a natidn knows 
little, or by feelings of which it knows nothing : so 
that of those who personally engage in hostilities, 
there is perhaps not often one in ten who can distinctly 
tell why he is fighting. 

This refinement in the motives of war, is no trifling 
evidence that they are insufficient or bad. When it 
is considered how tremendous a battle is, how many 
it hurries in a moment from the world, how much 
wretchedness and how much guilt it produces, it 
would surely appear that nothing but obvious neces- 
sity should induce us to resort to it. But when, in- 
stead of a battle, we have a war with many battles, 
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and of course with multiplied suffering and accumu- 
lated guilt, the motives to so dreadful a measure ought 
to be such as to force themselves upon involuntary ob- { 
servation, and to be written, as it were, in the skies. 
If, then, a large proportion of a people are often with- 
out any distinct perception of the reasons why they 
are slaughtering mankind, it implies, I think, prima 
facie evidence against the adequacy or the justice of 
the motives to slaughter. 

It would not, perhaps, be affectation to say, that of * 
the reasons why we so readily engage in war, one of 
the principal is that we do not inquire into the sub- u 
ject. We have been accustomed, from earliest life, 
to a familiarity with all its " pomp and circumstance ;" 
soldiers have passed us as at every step, and battles and 
victories have been the topic of every one around us. 
War, therefore, becomes familiarized to all our 
thoughts, and interwoven with all our associations. 
We have never inquired whether these things should 
be : the question does not even suggest itself. We ac- 
quiesce in it, as we acquiesce in the rising of the sun, 
without any other idea than that it is a part of the or- 
dinary processes of the world. And how are we to feel 
disapprobation of a system that we do not examine, and 
of the nature of which we do not think ? Want of in- v 
quiry has been the means by which long continued 
practices, whatever has been their enormity, have ob- 
tained the general concurrence of the world, and by 
iirhich they have continued to pollute or degrade it, 
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long after the few who inquire into their nature, have 
discovered them to be bad. It was by these means 
\ that the Slave Trade was so long tolerated by this land 
of humanity. Men did not thjnk of its iniquity. We 
were induced to think, and we soon abhorred and then 
abolished it. In the present moral state of the world, 
therefore, I believe it is the business of him who would 
perceive pure morality, to question the purity of that 
which now obtains. 
-— * « The vices of another age," says Robertson, asto- 
nish and shock us ; the vices of our own become fa- 
ll miliar, and excite little horror." — " The influence 
of any national custom, both on the understanding 
on the heart, and how far it may go towards pervert- 
ing or extinguishing moral principles of the greatest 
importance, is remarkable. They who [in 1566] 
had leisure to reflect and to judge, appear to be no 
more shocked at the crime of assassination, than the 
persons who committed it in the heat and impetuosity 
of passion."* Two hundred and fifty years have ad- 
ded something to our morality. We have learnt, at 
least, to abhor assassination ; and I am not afraid to 
hope that the time will arrive when historians shall 
think of war, what Robertson thinks of murder, and 
f*hall endeavour like him, to account for the ferocity 
and moral blindness of their forefathers. For I do not 
think the influence of habit in the perversion or ex* 
tinctkm of our moral principles, is in any other thing so 

* History of Scotland. 
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conspicuous or deplorable, as in the subject before us. 
They who are shocked at a single murder in the high- 
way, bear with indifference of the murder of a thou- 
sand on the field* They whom the idea of a single 
corpse would thrill with terror, contemplate that of 
heaps of human carcasses, mangled by human hands, 
with frigid indifference. If a murder is committed, 
the narrative is given in the public newspaper, with 
many expressions of commiseration, with many adjec- 
tives of horror, and many hopes that the perpetrator 
will be detected. In the next paragraph the editor, 
perhaps, tells us that he has hurried a second 
edition to the press, in order that he may be the 
first to glad the public with the intelligence, that in 
an engagement which has just taken place, eight hun- 
dred and fifty of the enemy were kilted. By war, the 
natural impulses of the heart seem to be suspended, as 
if a fiend of blood were privileged to exercise a spell 
upon our sensibilities, whenever we contemplated his 
ravages. Amongst all the shocking and all the terri- 
ble scenes the world exhibits, the slaughters of war 
stand pre-eminent ; yet these are the scenes of which 
the compassionate and the ferocious, the good and the 
bad, alike talk with complacency or exultation. 

England is a land of benevolence, and to human 
misery she is, of all nations, the most prompt in the 
extension of relief. The immolations of the Hindoos 
fill us with compassion or horror, and we are zealously 
labouring to prevent them. The sacrifices of life by 
our own criminal executions are the subject of our 
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anxious commiseration, and we are strenuously en- 
deavouring to diminish their number. We feel that 
the life of a Hindoo or a malefactor is a serious thing, 
and that nothing but imperious necessity should in- 
duce us to destroy the one, or to permit the destruc- 
tion of the other. Yet what are these sacrifices of life 
in comparison with the sacrifices of war? In the late 
campaign in Russia, there fell, during one hundred 
and seventy-three days in succession, an average of 
two thousand nine hundred men per day. More than 
five hundred thousand human beings in less than six 
months ! And most of these victims expired with pe- 
culiar intensity of suffering. "Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?" We are carry- 
ing our benevolence to the Indies, but what becomes 
of it in Russia or at Leipsic? We are labouring to 
save a few lives from the gallows, but where is our so- 
licitude to save them on the field ? Life is life, where* 
soever it be sacrificed, and has every where equal 
claims to our regard. I am not now inquiring whether 
war is right, but whether we do not regard its calami- 
ties with an indifference with which we regard no 
others, and whether that indifference does not make us 
acquiesce in evils and in miseries which we should 
otherwise prevent or condemn. 

Amongst the immediate causes of the frequency of 
war> there is one which is, indisputably, irreconcileable 
in its nature with the principles of our religion. I 
speak of the critical sense of national pride, and conse- 
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quent aptitude of offence, and violence of resentment. 
National irritability is at once^causg^ of^^r^and an 
effect. It disposes us to resent injuries with blood- 
shed and destruction ; and a war, when it is begun, 
inflames and perpetuates the passions that produced it. 
Those who wish a war, endeavour to rouse the spirit — • 
of a people by stimulating their passions. They talks 
of the insult, or the encroachments, or the contempts \ 
of the destined enemy, with every artifice of aggrava- \ 
tion ; they tell us of foreigners who want to trample 
upon our rights, of rivals who ridicule our power, of 
foes who will crush, and of tyrants who will enslave us. 
These men pursue their object, certainly, by effica- 
cious means ; they desire a war, an£ therefore irritate 
our passions, knowing that when men are angry they 
are easily persuaded to fight. 

In this state of irritability, a nation is continual! 
alive to occasions of offence — and when we seek ft 
offences, we readily find them. A jealous sensibilit; 
sees insults and injuries where sober eyes see nothing ; 
and nations thus surround themselves with a sort of 
artificial tentacula, which they throw wide in quest of 
irritation, and by which they are stimulated to re- 
venge, by every touch of accident or inadvertency. 

He that is easily offended will also easily offend. 
The man who is always on the alert to discover tres- 
passes on his honour or his rights, never fails to quarrel 
with his neighbours. Such -a person may be dreaded 
as a torpedo. We may fear, but we shall not love him ; 
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and fear, without love, easily lapses into enmity. 
There are, therefore, many feuds and litigations in 
the life of such a man, that would never have disturbed 
its quiet, if he had not captiously snarled at the tres- 
passes of accident, and savagely retaliated insignificant 
injuries. The viper that we chance to molest, we 
suffer to live if he continue to be quiet ; but if he raise 
himself in menaces of destruction, we knock him on 
the head. 

It is with nations as with men. If, on every offence 
we fly to arms, and raise the cry of blood, we shall of 
necessity provoke exasperation ; and if we exasperate 
a people as petulent and bloody as ourselves, we may 
probably continue to butcher one another, until we 
cease only from emptiness of exchequers, or weariness 
of slaughter. To threaten war, is therefore often 
equivalent to beginning it. In the present state of 

en's principles, it is not probable that one nation will 
ibserve another levying men, and building ships, and 
founding cannon, without providing men, and ships, 
and cannon themselves ; and when both are thus theat- 
ening and defying, what is the hope that there will not 
be a war? 

It will scarcely be disputed that we should not kill 
one another unless we cannot help it. Since war is an 
enormous evil, some sacrifices are expedient for the 
sake of peace ; and if we consulted our understandings 
more and our passions less, we should soberly balance 
the probabilities of mischief, and inquire whether it 
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be not better to endure some evils that we can esti- 
mate, than to engage in a conflict of which we can 
neither calculate the mischief, nor foresee the event ; 
which may probably conduct us from slaughter to dis- 
grace, and which at last is determined, not by justice, 
but by power* Pride may declaim against these sen- 
timents ; but my business is not with pride, but with 
reason: and I think reason determines that it would be 
more wise, and religion that it would be less wicked, 
to diminish our punctiliousness and irritability. If 
natrons fought only when they could not be at peace, 
there would be very little fighting in the world. The 
wars that are waged for "insults to flags," and an 
endless train of similar motives, are perhaps generally 
attributable to the irritability of our pride. We are 
at no pains to appear pacific towards the offender : our 
remonstrance is a threat ; and the nation, which would 
give satisfaction to an inquiry, will give no other an-* 
swer to a menace than a menace in return. At length 
We begin to fight, not because we are aggrieved, but 
because we are angry. 

The object of the haughtiness and petulance which 
one nation uses towards another, is of course to pro- 
duce some benefit ; to awe into compliance with its 
demands, or into forbearance from aggression. Now 
it ought to be distinctly shown, that petulance and 
haughtiness are more efficacious than calmness and 
moderation — that an address to the passions of a pro- 
bable enemy is more likely to avert mischief from 
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ourselves, than an address to their reason and their 
virtue. Nations are composed of men, and of men 
with human feelings. Whether with individuals or 
with communities, " a soft answer turneth away 
wrath." There is, indeed, something in the calmness 
of reason — in an endeavour to convince rather than to 
intimidate — in an honest solicitude for friendliness and 
peace, which obtains, which commands, which extorts 
forbearance and esteem. This is the privilege of 
rectitude and truth. It is an inherent quality of 
their nature ; an evidence of their identity with per- 
fect wisdom. I believe, therefore, that even as it 
concerns our interests, moderation and forbearance 
would be the most politic. And let not our duties be 
forgotten ; for forbearance and moderation are duties? 
absolutely and indispensably imposed upon us by 
. Jesus Christ. 
^ • The "Balan&gj^ _Power" is a phrase with which 
we are ma4?_ sufficiently familiar, as one of the great 
objectS-oL national policy, that must be. attained, at 
whatever cost of treasure or of blood. The support 
^jthj^balaiic^JJtj^ of the great purjgoses 

of wai^andone of the great occasions of its frequency. 
/ It is, perhaps, not idle to remark, that a balance of 
/ power amongst nations, is inherently subject to con- 
[ tinuai interruption. If all the countries of Europe 
I were placed on an equality to-day, they would of ne- 
\ cessity become unequal to-morrow. This is the inevi- 
table tendency of human affairs. Thousands of cir- 
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cumstances which sagacity cannot foresee, will con- 
tinually operate to destroy an equilibrium. Of men, 
who enter the world with the same possessions and the 
same prospects, one becomes rich and another poor ; 
one harangues in the senate and another labours in a 
mine; one sacrifices his life to intemperance and 
another starvesrin a garret. How accurately soever 
we may adjust the strength and consequence of nations 
to each other, the failure of one harvest, the ravages 
of one tempest, the ambition of one man, may une- 
qualize them in a moment. It is, therefore, not a 
trifling argument against this anxious endeavour to at- 
tain an equipoise of power, to fifcd that no equipoise 
can be maintained. When negociation has followed 
negociation, and treaty has been piled upon treaty, 
and war has succeeded to war — the genius of a Napo- 
leon, or the fate of an armada, nullifies our labours 
without the possibility of prevention. I do not know 
how much nations have gained by a balance of power, 
but it is, worth remembrance that some of those coun- 
tries which have been most solicitous to preserve it, have 
been most frequently fighting with each other. How 
many wars has a balance of power prevented, in com- 
parison with the number that have been waged to 
^maintain it? 

It is, indeed, deplorable enough, that such a balance 
is to be desired ; and that the wickedness and violence 
of mankind are so great, that nothing can prevent them 
from destroying one another, but an equality of the 
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means of destruction. In such a state of malignity and 
outrage, it need not be disputed, that, if it could be 
maintained, an equality of strength is sufficiently de- 
sirable — as tigers may be restrained from tearing one 
another by mutual fear, without any want of savage- 
ness. It should be remembered, then, that whatever 
can be said in favour of a balance (if power, can be 
said only because we are wicked ; that it derives all 
its value from our crimes ; and that it is wanted only 
to restrain the outrage of bur violence, find to make 
us contented to growl, when we should otherwise 
«ght. 
f Warsu^are often promoted from considerations, qi 

/i nterest; as well as fro m passion. The jove of g ain^ 

/adds its^jinfluen^J^ 

/ Them, and without other moti^ 

/ loveTis sufficient to g\ ye r Jjreat pbliquity to the jnoral 

J jttdgment, and to tempt ^ 

a war of ten years, there : mH %> ah^ypi J|<$ jqjhij^ whose 

income depends on its continuanfifiLj ^m& a countless 

\ host of commissaries and purveyors^ and agents, and 

\ mechanics, commend a wjn^ hecause Jt f- fills Jtheir 

\ pockets. These men have commonly but one ques- 

tion respecting a war, and that is,< — whether they get 

by it. This is the standard of their decision, and this 

regulates the measure of their support. If money is 

in prospect, the desolation of a kingdom is of little 

concern : destruction and slaughter are not to be put 

in competition with a hundred a year. In. truth it 
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seems to be the system of the conductors of a war, to 
give to the sources of gain every possible ramification. 
The mote there are who profit by it, the more nume* 
rous will be its supporters; and thus the wishes of the 
cabinet become united with the avarice of the people, 
pnd both are gratified in slaughter and devastation. 
A support mdre systematic and powerful, is how* 
/ever, given to war, because it offers to the higher 
/ ranks of society, a profession which unites gentility 
\^ ^wilh profit, and which without the vulgarity of trade, 
maintains or enriches them. It is of little consequence 
to inquire whether the distinction of vulgarity between 
the toils of war and the toils of commerce, be ficti- 
tious. In the abstract, it is fictitious ; but of this 
species of reputation public opinion holds the arbi- 
trium, et jus, et norma— and public opinion is ^ia 
favour of war. 

The army and the navy therefore afford to the mid- 
dle and higher classes, a most acceptable profession, 
The profession of arms is like the protection of law or 
physic- — a regular source of employment and profit. 
Boys are educated for the army, as they are educated 
for the bar; and parents appear to have no other idea 
than that war is part of the business of the world. Of 
younger sons, whose fathers do not choose to support 
them at the expense of the heir, the army and the 
navy are the common resource. They would not 
know what to do without them. To many of these, 
the news of a peace becomes a calamity : Principle is 
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not powerful enough to cope with interest : They 
prefer the desolation of the world, to the loss of a 
colonelcy. It is in this manner that much of the 
rank, the influence, and the wealth of a country 
become interested in the promotion of wars; and 
when a custom is promoted by wealth, and influence, 
and rank, what is the wonder that it should be 
continued? 

Yet it is a dreadful consideration that the destruc- 
tion of our fellows should become a business by which 
to live ; and that a man can find no other occupation 
of gain, than that of butchering his neighbours. It 
is said, (if my memory serves me, by Sir Walter 
Raleigh,) "he that taketh up his rest to live by this 
profession, shall hardly be an honest man." — " Where 
there is no obligation to obey," says Lord Clarendon, 
" it is wonderful, and an unnatural appetite, that dis- 
poses men to be soldiers, that they may know how to 
live; and what reputation soever it may have in poli- 
tics, it can have none in religion, to say, that the art 
and conduct of a soldier is not infused by nature, but 
by study, experience, and observation ; and therefore 
that men are to learn it: — when, in truth, this com- 
mon argument is made by appetite to excuse, and 
not by reason to support, an ill custom."* People 
do not often become soldiers in order to serve their 
country, but to serve themselves. An income is com- 

* Lord Clarendon's Essays. 
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fnonly the motive to the great, and idleness to the 
poor. To plead the love of our country is therefore — =*■" 
hypocrisy ; and let it be remembered that hypocrisy 
is itself an evidence, and an acknowledgment; that the 
motive which it would disguise, is bad. 

By depending upon war for a subsistence, a power- 
ful inducement is given to desire ij ; and I would 
submit it to the conscientious part of the profession, 
that^Jie who desires a war for the sake of its profits, 
has lost something of his virtue : he has, at least, gnlist- 
ed one of the most influential of human propensities 
against it, and when the prospect of gratification is 
before him — when the question of a war is to be de- 
cided — it is to be feared that he will suffer the whis-r 
pers of interest to prevail, and that humanity, and 
religion, and his conscience will be sacrificed to pro- 
mote it. But whenever we shall have learnt the 
nature of pure Christianity, and have imbibed its dis- 
positions, we shall not be willing to avail ourselves of 
such a horrible source of profit ; nor to contribute to 
the misery, and wickedness, and destruction of man* 
kind, in order to avoid a false and foolish shame. 

It is frequently in the power of individual statesmen 
to involve a people, in a war. * Their restraints," 
says Knox, "in the pursuit of political objects, are 
' not those of morality and religion, but solely reasons 
of state, and political caution. Plausible words are . 
used, but they are used to hide the deformity of the \ 
real principles. Wherever war is deemed desirable 
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in an interested view, a specious pretext n*ve* yet 
remained tinfoutid ;"* — and "when they have once 
8atd what they think convenient, how untruly soever, 
they proceed to do what they judge will be profita- 
ble, how unjustly soever; and this, men very absurdly 
and unreasonably, would have called reason of state, 
to the discredit of all solid reason, and all Jules off 
probity."f Statesmen have two standards of mo- 
rality — a social and a political standard. Political 
raorajjty embraces all crimes ; except, indeed, that it 
has that technical virtue which requires that he wh# 
may kill a hundred men with bullets* should not kill 
one with arsenic. And from this double system of 
morals it happens, that statesmen who have no restraint 
to political enormities but political expediency, are 
sufficiently amiable in private life. — But " probity," 
says Bishop Watson, " is an uniform principle; it can- 
not be put on in our private closet, and put off in the 
council-chamber or the senate :" and I fear that he 
who is wicked as a statesman, if he be good as a man, 
has some other motive to goodness thah its love — th&t 
he is decent in private life because it is not expedient 
that he should be flagitious. It cannot be hoped that he 
has much restraint from principle. I believe, however, 
the time will come, when it will be found that God; 
has instituted but one standard of morality, and that \ 
to thit standard is required the universal conformity, ' 
of nations, and of men. 

* Knox's Essays. t Lord Clarendon's Essays. 
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Of the wars of statesmen's ambition, it is not ne- 
cessary to speak, because no one, to whom the wrold 
will listen, is willing to defend them. 

But statesmen have, besides ambition, many pur- 
poses of nice policy which make wars convenient ; and 
when they have such purposes, they are cool specu- 
lators in blood. They who have many dependents 
have much patronage, and they who have much pat-i 
ronage have much power. By a war, thousands be- ' 
come dependent on a minister ; and if he be disposed, 
he can often pursue schemes of guilt, and intrench 
himself in unpunished wickedness, because the war 
enables him to silence the clamour of opposition by an 
office, and to secure the suffrages of venality by a 
bribe. He has therefore many motives to war, in am- 
bition that does not refer to conquest; or in fear, 
that extends only to his office or his pocket: and fear 
or ambition, are sometimes more interesting considera- 
tions than .the happiness and the lives of men. Or 
perhaps he wants to immortalize his name by a splen- 
did administration ; and he thinks no splendour so 
great as that of conquest and plunder. Cabinets have, 
in truth, many secret motives of wars of which the 
people know little. They talk in public of invasions f 
of right, of breaches of treaty, of the support of ho- J 
npur, of the necessity of retaliation, when these motives 
have no influence on their determinations. Some un- 
told purpose of expediency, or the private quarrel of 
a prince, or the pique or anger of a minister, are often 

D 
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the real motives to a contest, whilst its promoters are 
loudly talking of the honour or the safety of the country. 
The motives to war are indeed without end to their 
number, or their iniquity, or their insignificance* 
What was the motive of Xerxes in his invasion of 
Greece ? 

v It is to be feared that the worl4 has sometimes seen 
f the example of a war, begun and prosecuted for the 
simple purpose of appeasing the clamours of a people 
by diverting their attention : 

" I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displaced ; which, to avoid, 
I cut them off, and had a purpose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land, 
Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
Too near into my state. Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels ; that action hence borne out 
May waste the memory of former days." 

/ When the profligacy of a minister, or the unpopu- 
larity of his measures, has excited public discontent, 
he can perhaps find no other way of escaping the re- 
sentment of the people, than by thus making them for- 
get it. He therefore discovers a pretext for denounc- 
ing war on some convenient country, in order to di- 

\ vert the indignation of the public from himself to their 
new-made enemies. Such wickedness has existed, 
and may exist again. Surely it is nearly the climax of 
possible iniquity. I know not whether the records of 
human infamy present another crime of such enormous, 
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or such abandoned wickedness. A monstrous profligacy 
or ferocity that must be, which, for the sole purpose 
of individual interest, enters its closet, and coolly fab- 
ricates pretences for slaughter ; that quietly contrives 
the exasperation of the public hatred, and then flings 
the lighted brands of war amongst the devoted and 
startling people. 

^ The public, therefore, whenever a war is designed; 
should diligently inquire into the motives of engaging 
in it. It should be an inquiry that will not be satisfied 
with idle declamations on indeterminate dangers, and 
that is not willing to take any thing upon trust. The 
public should see the danger for themselves ; and if 
they do not see it, should refuse to be led, blindfold, 
to murder their neighbours. This, we think, is the 
public duty, as it is certainly the public interest. It 
implies a forgetfulness of the ends and purposes of 
government, and of the just degrees and limitations of 
obedience, to be hurried into so dreadful a measure as 
a war, without knowing the reason, or asking it. A 
people have the power of prevention, and they ought 
to exercise it. Let me not, however, be charged 
with recommending violence or resistance. The 
power of preventing war, consists in the power of re- 

111 fusihg to take part in it. This is the mode of op- 4 
posing political evil, which Christianity permits, and, - 
in truth, requires. And as it is the most christian 
method, so, as it respects war, it were certainly the 
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most efficacious ; for it is obvious that war cannot be 
carried on without the co-operation of the people. 

But I believe the greatest ca use of the popularity 
of war, and of the facility with which we engage in 
it; consists in this j that anJd9A..Qf^lprj^u.&ttAched to 
jmilitary exploits, and of ..hooaur to t^p^tary pro- 
fession. Something of elevation is supposed to belong 
to the character of the soldier ; whether it be that we 
involuntarily presume his personal courage ; or that 
he who makes it his business to defend the rest of the 
community, acquires the superiority of a protector; 
or that the profession implies an exemption from the 
laborious and the " meaner" occupations of life. There 
is something in war, whether phantom or reality, which 
glitters and allures ; and the allurement is powerful, 
since we see that it induces us to endure hardships and 
injuries, and expose life to a continual danger. Men 
do not become soldiers because life is indifferent to 
them, but because of some extrinsic circumstances 
which attach to the profession ; and some of the most 
influential of these circumstances are the fame, the 
spirit, the honour, the glory, which mankind agree to 
^ belong to the warrior. The glories of battle, and 
of those who perish in it, or who return in triumph to 

4 their country, are favorite topics of declamation with 
the historian, the biographer, and the poet They 
have told us a thousand times of dying heroes, who 
" resign their lives amidst the joys of conquest, and 
filled with England's glory, smile in death }" and thus 
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every excitement that eloquence and genius can com- 
mand, is employed to arouse that ambition of fame 
which can be gratified only at the expense of blood. 

There are many ways in which a soldier derives 
pleasure from his profession. A military officer* 
when he walks the street, is an object of notice} he is 
a man of spirit, of honour, of gallantry : wherever he 
be, he is distinguished from ordinary men; he is an 
acknowledged gentleman. If he engage in battle, he 
is brave and noble, and magnanimous : If he be killed, 
he has died for his country; he has closed his career 
with glory. Now all this is agreeable to the mind ; it 
flatters some of its strongest and most pervading pas- 
sions ; and the gratification which these passions derive 
from war, is one of the great reasons why men so wil- 
lingly engage in it. 
/ Now we ask the question of a man of reason, What 
is the foundation of this fame and glory? — We pro- 
fess that according to the best of our powers of dis- 
covery, no solid foundation can be found. Upon the 
foundation, whatever it be, an immense structure is 
however raised — a structure so vast, so brilliant, so 
attractive, that the greater portion of mankind are 
content to gaze in admiration, without any inquiry 
into its basis, or any solicitude for its durability. — If, 
however, it should be, that the gorgeous temple will 

* These observations apply also to the naval profession ; but I have in this 
passage, as in some other parts of the Essay, mentioned only tddxers^ to pre- 
vent circumlocution. 
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be able to stand only till christian truth and light be- 
come predominant, it surely will be wise of those who 
seek a niche in its apartments as their paramount and 
final good, to pause ere they proceed. If they desire 
a reputation that shall outlive guilt and fiction, let them 
look to the basis of military fame. If this fame should 
one day sink into oblivion and contempt, it will not be 
the first instance in which wide spread glory has been 
found to be a glittering bubble, that has burst, and 
been forgotten. Look at the days of chivalry. Of 
the ten thousand Quixotes of the middle ages, where is 
now the honour or the name? Yet poets once sang 
their praises, and the chronicler of their achievements 
believed he was recording an everlasting fame. Where 
are now the glories of the tournament? Glories 

u Of which all Europe rung from side to side/' 

Where is the champion whom princesses caressed, 
and nobles envied? Where are now the triumphs of 
Duns Scotus, and where are the folios that perpetuated 
his fame ? — The glories of war have indeed outlived 
these : Human passions are less mutable than human 
follies ; but I am willing to avow my conviction that 
these glories are alike destined to sink into forgetful* 
ness ; and that the time is approaching, when the ap- 
plauses of heroism, and the splendours of conquest, 
will be remembered only as follies and iniquities that 
are past. — Let him who seeks for fame, other than 
that which an era of christian purity will allow, — 
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make haste ; for every hour that he delays its acquisi- 
tion will shorten its duration. This is certain if there 
be certainty in the promises of Heaven. 

In inquiring into the foundation of military glory, 
it will be borne in mind, that it is acknowledged by 
our adversaries, that this glory is not recognized 
by Christianity, t No part of the heroic character, 
says one of the great advocates of war, is the subject 
of the " commendation or precepts or example" of 
Christ ; but the character and dispositions most oppo- 
site to the heroic, are the subject of them all.* This 
is a great concession ; and it surely is the business of 
christians, who are sincere in their profession, to 
doubt the purity of that "glory" and the rectitude of 
that " heroic character," which it is acknowledged 
that their Great Instructor, never in any shape coun- 
tenanced, and often obliquely condemned. 

If it be attempted to define why glory is allotted to 
the soldier, we suppose that we shall be referred to 
his skill, or his bravery, or his patriotism. 

Of skill it is not necessary to speak, since very few 
have the opportunity of displaying it. The business 
of the great majority is only obedience; and obedience 
of that sort which almost precludes the exercise of 
talent. 

The rational and immortal being, who raises the 

* Dr. Paley. 
M Christianity quite annihilates the disposition for martial glory."— Bmhap 
Walton. 
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edifice of his fame on simple bravery, has chosen bat 
an unworthy and a frail foundation. Separate bravery 
from motives and purposes, and what will remain but 
that which is possessed by a mastiff or a game-cock? 
All just, all rational, and we will venture to affirm, 
all permanent reputation, refers to the mind or to vir- 
tue ; and what connexion has animal power or animal 
hardihood with intellect or goodness ? I do not decry 
courage. I know that He who was better acquainted 
than we are with the nature and worth of human 
actions, attached much value jto courage — but he 
attached none to bravery, — Courage He recommend- 
ed by his precepts, and enforced by his example : — 
Bravery he never recommended at all. The wisdom 
of this distinction, and its accordancy with the prin- 
ciples of his religion, are plain. Bravery requires 
the existence of many of those dispositions which he 
disallowed. Animosity, resentment, the desire of re- 
taliation, the disposition to injure and destroy, all this 
is necessary to bravery ; but all this is incompatible 
with Christianity. The courage which Christianity 
requires, is, to bravery, what fortitude is to daring — 
an effort of the mind rather than of the spirits. It 
is a calm, steady determinateness of purpose, that 
will not be diverted by solicitation, or awed by fear. 
" Behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, 
not knowing the things that shall befal me there, 
save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me. But 
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nont of these things move me ; neither count I my 
life dear unto myself."* What resemblance has 
bravery to courage like this? This courage is a virtue 
and a virtue which it is difficult to acquire or to prac- 
tise : and we have, therefore, heedlessly or ingeniously, 
transferred its praise to another quality, which is infe- 
rior in its nature, and easier to acquire, in order that 
we may obtain the reputation of virtue at a cheap rate. 
That simple bravery implies much merit, it will be 
difficult to show — at least, if it be meritorious, we 
think it will not always be easy in awarding the ho- 
nours of a battle, to determine the preponderance of 
virtue between the soldier and the horse which car- 
ries him. 

But patriotism \s the great foundation of the sol- 
dier's glory. Patriotism is the universal theme. To 
" fight nobly for our country ;" — to " fall, covered 
with glory, in our country's cause ;" — to "sacrifice 
our lives for the liberties, and laws and religion of our 
country" — are phrases in the mouth of ever)* man. — 
What do they mean, and to whom do they apply ? 

We contend that to say generally of those who pe^ 
rish in war, that "they have died for their country," 
is simply untrue; and for this simple reason, that they 
did not fight for it. To impqgn the notion of fges, 
is perhaps a hardy task : but we wish to employ not 
dogmatism but argument : and we maintain that men 

* Acts xx. 22. 

E 
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have commonly no such purity of motive, that they 
have no such patriotism. What is the officer's motive 
to entering the army ? We appeal to himself.— Is it 
not that he may obtain an income? And what is the 
motive of the private? Is it not that he prefers a life of 
idleness to industry, or that he had no wish but the wish 
for change ? — Having entered the army, what, again, 
is the soldier's motive to fight? Is it not that fight* 
ing is a part of his business — that it is one of the con- 
ditions of his servitude? — We are not now saying that 
these motives are bad, but we are saying that they are 
^the motives, — and that patriotism is not. Of those 
who fall in battle, is there one in a hundred who even 
thinks of his country's good? He thinks, perhaps, 
of its glory, and of the honour of his regiment, but for 
his country's advantage or welfare, he has no care and 
no thought. He fights, because fighting is a matter 
of course to a soldier, or because his personal reputa- 
tion is at stake, or because he is compelled to fight, 
or because he thinks nothing at all of the matter ; but 
seldom, indeed, because he wishes to benefit his coun- 
try. He fights in battle, as a horse draws in a car- 
riage, because he is compelled to do it, or because he 
has done it before ; but he seldom thinks more of his 
country's good, than the same horse, if he were car- 
rying corn to a granary, would think he was providing 
for the comforts of his master. 

And indeed, if the soldier speculated on his coun- 
try's good, he often cannot tell how it is affected by 
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the quarrel. Nor is it to be expected of him that he 
should know this. When there is a rumour of a war, 
there is an endless diversity of opinions as to its expe- 
diency, and endless oppositions of conclusion, whether 
it will tend more to the good of the country, to pro- 
secute or avoid it. If senators and statesmen cannot 
calculate the good or evil of a war, if one promises 
advantages and another predicts ruin, how is the sol- 
dier to decide? And without deciding and promoting 
the goody how is he to be patriotic ? Nor will much 
be gained by saying, that questions of policy form no 
part of his business, and that he has no other duty than 
obedience ; since this is to reduce his agency to the 
agency of a machine: and moreover, by this rule, his 
arms might be directed, indifferently, to the annoy- 
ance of another country, or to the oppression of his 
own. The truth is, that we give to the soldier, that 
of which we are wont to be sufficiently sparing — a 
gratuitous concession of merit. In ordinary life, an 
individual maintains his individual opinions, and pur- 
sues correspondent conduct, with the approbation of 
one set of men, and the censures of another. — One 
party says, he is benefiting his country, and another 
maintains that he is ruining it. But the soldier, for 
whatever he fights, and whether really in promotion 
of his country's good, or in opposition to it, is always 
a patriot, and is always secure of his praise. If the 
war is a national calamity, and was foreseen to be 
such, still he fights for his country : If his judgment 
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has decided against the war, and against its justice of 
expediency, still he fights for his country. He is 
always virtuous:— If he but uses a bayonet, he iA 
always a patriot. 

To sacrifice our livtefbr the liberties, and laws, 
and religion of our native land, are undoubtedly high- 
Sounding words: — but who are they that will do it? 
Who is it that will sacrifice his life for his country? 
Will the senator who supports a war? Will the wri- 
ter who declaims upon patriotism ? Will the minister 
of religion who recommends the sacrifice? — Take 
ietway glory — take away war, and there is not a man of 
them who will do it. Will you sacrifice your life at 
home ? — If the loss of your life in London or at York, 
would procure just so much benefit to your 66uhtry, 
as the loss of one soldier in the fidd, would you be 
willing to lay your head upon the block? Are you 
willing to dife without notice and without remembrance} 
and for the sake of this little undiscoverable contibution 
to your country's good. You would, perhaps, die to 
save your country ; but this is not the question. A 
Soldier^ death does not saVe his country. The ques- 
tion is, whether, without any of the circumstances of 
war, without any of its glory or its pomp, you are wil- 
ling to resign yourself to the executioner. If you are 
not, you are not willing to die for your country : And 
there is not an individual amongst the thousands wht> 
declaim upon patriotism, who is willing to do it. He 
will lay down his life, indeed — but it must be in war : 
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lie is willing to die — but it is not for patriotism, but 
for glory. 

The argument we think is clear — that patriotism is 
not the motive ; and that in no rational use of language 
can it be said that the soldier " dies for his country." 
Men will not sacrifice their lives at all, unless it be in 
war, and they do not sacrifice them in war from mo* 
tives of patriotism.* 

What then is the foundation of military fame ? Is it 
bravery? Bravery has little connection with reason, 
and less with religion: Intellect may despise, and 
Christianity condemns it. Is it patriotism? Do we 
refer to the soldiers motives and purposes? If we do, 

* We know tint there may be* and have been, eaeee in whack the soldier 
poetesses purer motives. An invasion may rouse the national patriotism and 
arm a people for the unmingled purpose of defending themselves. Here is a 
definite purpose, a purpose which every individual understands and is interested 
in: and if he die under such circumstances, we do not deny that his motives are 
patriotic The actions to which they prompt, are, however, a separate consi- 
deration, and depend for their qualities on the rectitude of war itself Motives 
may be patriotic, when actions are bad. I might, perhaps, benefit my country 
by blowing up a fleet, of which the cargo would injure our commerce : My mo* 
tHfe may be patriotic, but my action w vicious. 

it is not sufficiently borne in mind, that patriotism, even much purer than 
this, is not necessarily a virtue. u Christianity," says Bishop Watson, ** does 
not encourage particular patriotism, in opposition to general benignity.** And 
the reason is easy of discovery. Christianity is designed to benefit, not a com- 
jhtmity, but the world. If it unconditionally encouraged particular patriotism, 
the duties of a subject of one state would often be in opposition to those of a 
subject of another. Christianity, however knows no such inconsistencies : And 
whatever patriotism therefore is opposed, in its exercise, te the general welfare 
of mankind, is, in no degree, a virtue. 
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he is not necessarily, or often, a Patriot.— It was a 
common expression amongst sailors, and, perhaps,, may 
be so still — " I hate the French, because they are 
slaves, and wear wooden shoes." — This was the sum 
of their reasonings and their patriotism ; and I do not 
think the mass of those who fight on land, possess a 
greater. 

Crimes should be traced to their causes; and guilt 
should be fixed upon those who occasion, although 
they may not perpetrate them. And to wh om are the 
frequency and the crimes of war to bejgrincipally ^at- 
tributed? To the directors of public opinion to the 
declaimers upon jjlory :— to men who sit quietly at 
home, in their studies and at their desks; to the his- 
torian and the biographer, and the poet^ and the moral 
philosopher j to the pamphleteer ; to the editor of the 
newspaper : to the teacher of religion, One example 
of declamation from the pulpit, I would offer to the 
leader :~'J Go ther^ye ^^ defenders of your country ; 
advance, with alacrity, into the field, where God him- 
self musters the hosts ;to war. Religion is too much 
interested in your success, not to lend.yfty her aid. 
She will shed over this enterprise her selec test influence. 
— : I cannot but imagine, the virtuous heroes, legislators, 
^and patriots, of every age and country, are bending 
from their elevated seats to witness this contest, as if 
they were incapable, till it be brought to a favourable 
issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. Enjoy that 
repose, illustrious immortals ! Your mantel fell when 
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you ascended, and thousands, inflamed with spirit, and 
impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear 
by Him that sitteth upon the throne, and liveth for 
ever and ever, they will protect freedom in her last 
asylum, and never desert that cause which you sus- 
tained by your labors,, and cemented with your blood. 
And thou, sole Ruler among the children of men, to 
whom the shields of the earth belong, — Gird on thy 
sword, thou most Mighty : Go forth with our hosts in 
the day of battle ! Impart, in addition to their heredi- 
tary valour, that confidence of success which springs 
from thy presence ! Pour into their hearts the spirit 
of departed heroes ! Inspire them with thine own ; 
and while led by thine hand, and fighting under thy 
banners, open thou their eyes to behold in every val- 
ley, and in every plain, what the prophet beheld by 
the same Illumination — chariots of fire, and horses of 
fire. Then shall the strong man be as tow, and the 
maker of it as a spark ; and they shall both burn to- 
gether, and none shall quench them !"* Of such ir- 
reverence of language, employed to convey such vio- 
lence of sentiment, the world, I hope, has had few 
examples. Oh! how unlike another exhortation — 
" Put on mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness,long suffering, forbearing one another,and forgiving 
one another, if any man have a quarrel against any."f 

* M The sentiments proper to the Present Crisis. — A Sermon, preached October 
Id, 1803, by Robert Hall, A. M." 

t Nor is the preacher inconsistent with Apottlts alone, He is also inconsistent 
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" As long as mankind?" says Gibfapp, ''shall ppnfc 
nue to bestow more liberal applause on their destroy- 
ers than on their benefactors, the thirst pf military 
glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted qbarac- 
ters."* " 'Tis strange to imagine," says <the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, " that war, which of all things appearf 
the most savage, should be the pa^ioo pf the mpst 
heroic spirits." — But he gives us the reason. — "By 
a small misguidance of the affection, a lover of man- 
kind becomes a ravager ; a hero and deliverer becomes 
an oppressor and destroyer."f This is the " vice," 
and this is the " misguidance," which we say, that 
a large proportion of the writers of every civilized 
country are continually occasioning and promoting } 
and thus, without, perhaps, any purpose of mischief, 

with himself. In another discourse, delivered in the preceding year, he says : — 
u The safety of nations is not to be sought in arts or in arms,—' War reverses, with 
respect to its.ohjects, all the rules of morality. It is nothing Jess than a tempo- 
rary repeal of oil ike principles of virtue. It is a system, out of which almost all 
the virtues are excluded, and in which nearly all the vices are incorporated* — In 
instructing us to consider a portion of our fellow creatures as ike proper objects of 
enmity, it removes, as far as they are concerned, the basis of aU society, of all 
civilization arid virtue ; for the basis of these, is the good will due to every indi- 
vidual of the species? — "Religion," then,we are told, "sheds its selectest influence" 
over that, which repeals all the principles of virtue"— -over that, ** in which nearly 
all the vices are incorporated" ! What " Religion" it is which does this, I do 
not know, — but I know that it is not the Religion of Christy— Truth never led 
into cootMufcctums like these. Well was it said that we cannotserve two mas- 
ters. The quotations which we have given, are evidence sufficient that he who 
holds with the one, neglects the other. 

* Decline and Fall. t Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour. 
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they contribute more to the destruction of mankind 
than rapine or ambition. A writer thinks, perhaps, 
that it is not much harm to applaud bravery. The 
divergency from virtue may, indeed, be small in its 
beginning, but the effect of his applauses proceeds in 
the line of obliquity, until it conducts, at last, to every 
excess of outrage, to every variety of crime, to every 
mode of human destruction. 

There is one species of declamation on the glories 
of those who die in battle, to which I would beg the 
notice of the reader. We are told that when the last 
breath of exultation and defiance is departed, the in- 
trepid spirit rises triumphantly Jrom the field of 
glory to its kindred heavens. What the hero has 
been on earth, it matters not : if he dies by a musket 
ball, he enters heaven in his own right. All men 
like to suppose that they shall attain felicity at last ; 
and to find that they can attain it without goodness 
and in spite of vice, is doubtless peculiarly solacing. 
The history of the hero's achievements wants, indeed, 
a completeness without it; and this gratuitous transfer 
of his soul to heaven, forms an agreeable conclusion to 
his story. 

I would be far from " dealing damnation round the 
land," and undoubtingly believe that of those who fall 
in battle, many have found an everlasting resting- 
place. But an indiscriminate consignment of the 
brave to felicity, is certainly unwarranted ; and if 
wickedness consists in the promotion of wickedness, 

it is wicked too. 

F 
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If we say in positive and glowing language, of me* 
indiscriminately, and therefore of the bad, that they 
rise on the wings of testacy to heaven, we do all that 
language can do in the encouragement of profligacy. 
The terrors of religion may still be dreaded j but we 
have, at least, to the utmost of our power, diminished 
their influence. The mind willingly accept* the as- 
surance, or acquiesces in the falsehood which it wishes 
to be true; and in spite of all their better knowledge, 
it may be feared that some continue in profligacy, in 
the doubting hope that what poets and historians tell 
them, may not be a fiction. 

Perhaps the most operative encouragement which 
these declamations give to the soldiers vices, is con- 
tained in this circumstance — that they manifest that 
public opinion does not hold them in abhorrence. 
Public opinion is one of the most efficacious regulators 
of the passions of mankind ; and uponJ;he soldier ibis 
rein is peculiarly influential. Hisjjrofession and^hia 
personal conduct derive almost all their value and 
their xfpttMiojn^fem the opinion of the world, gnd 
^m^^t^j^ms^ If? therefore, the public voice 
does not censure his vices — if, in spite of his vices, it 
awards him everlasting happiness, what restraint re- 
mains upon his passions, or what is the wonder if they 
be not restrained ? 

The peculiar application of the subject to our pur- 
pose is, however, that these and similar representa- 
tions are motives to the profession of arms. Themili- 
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tary life is wade a privtledged profession, in which a 
man may indulge vices with impunity. His occupa- 
tion is an apology for his crimes, and shields them from 
punishment. And what greater motive to the military 
* life can be given ? Or what can be more atrocious 
than the crime of those who give it ? I know not, w~ 
deed, whether the guilt predominates, or the felly. 
Pitiable imbecility surely it is, that can persuade itself 
to sacrifice all the beauties of Virtue, and all the reali- 
ties and the terrors of Religion, to the love of the flow- 
ing imagery of Spirits ascending to hepven. Whether 
writers shall do this, is a question, not of choice, but 
of duty : If we would not be the abettors of crime, and 
the sharers of its guilt, it is imperative that we refrain-. 
The reader will, perhaps, have observed, that some 
of those writers who are liberal contributors to the 
iril&tary passion, occasionally, in moments when truth 
and nature seem to have burst the influence of habit, 
emphatically condemn the system which they have so 
often contributed to support. There are not many 
books of which the tendency is more warlike, or which 
are more likely to stimulate the passion for martial 
glory, than the life of Nelson, by Southey ; a work, 
in the composition of which, it probably never sug* 
gested itself to the author to inquire whether he were 
not contributing to the destruction of mankind. A 
contributor, however, as he has been, we find in an- 
other of his works, this extraordinary and memorable 
passage :— " There is but one community of christians 
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in the world, and that unhappily, of all communities 
one of the smallest, enlightend enough to understand 
the prohibition of war by our Divine Master, in its 
plain j literal, and undeniable sense : and conscientious 
enough to obey it, subduing the very instinct of nature 
to obedience."* Of these voluntary, or involuntary, 
testimonies of the mind against the principles which it 
habitually possesses, and habitually inculcates, many 
examples might be given ;f and they are valuable tes- 
timonies, because they appear to be elicited by the in- 
fluence of simple nature and unclouded truth. This, 
I think, is their obvious character. They will com- 
monly be found to have been written when the mind 
has become sobered by reason, or tranquillized by re- 
ligion ; when the feelings are not excited by external 
stimulants, and when conquest, and honor, and glory, 
are reduced to that station of importance to which 
Truth assigns them. 

But whether such testimonies have much tendency 
to give conviction to a reader, I know not. Sur- 
rounded as they are with a general contrariety of sen- 
timent, it is possible, that those who read them may 
pass them by as the speculations of impracticable 
morality. I cannot, however, avoid recommending 
the reader, whenever he meets with passages like 
these, seriously to examine into their meaning and 
their force ; to enquire whether they be not accord- 
ant with the purity of truth, and whether they do not 

* History of Brazil. t See M the Enquiry, &c" 
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possess the greater authority, because they have, forc- 
ed themselves from the mind when least likely to be 
deceived, and in opposition to all its habits and all its 
associations. 

Such, then, are amongst the principal of the Causes 
of War. — Some consist in want of thought, and some 
in delution ; some are mercenary, and some simply 
criminal. Whether any or all of them, form a motive 
to the desolation of empires and to human destruction, 
'such as a good or a reasoning man, who abstracts him- 
self from habitual feelings, can contemplate with ap- 
probation, is a question which every one should ask 
and determine for himself. A conflict of nations is a 
serious thing : No motive arising from our passions 
should occasion it, or have any influence in occasion- 
ing it : Supposing the question of lawfulness to be 
superseded, war should be imposed only by stern, in- 
evitable, unyielding necessity. That such a. necessity 
is contained in these motives, I think cannot be shown. 
We may therefore reasonably question the defensibi- 
lity of the custom, which is continued by such causes, 
and supported with such motives. If a tree is known 
by its fruits, we may also judge of the fruit by the tree: 
" Men do not gather grapes of thorns." If the motives 
to war, and its causes are impure, war itself cannot be 
virtuous ; and I would therefore solemnly invite the 
reader to give, to the succeeding Enquiry, his sober 
and christian attention. 
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When I endeavour to divest myself of the influence 
of habit, and to contemplate a battle with those emo- 
tions which it would excite in the mind of a being who 
had never before heard of human slaughter, I find that 
I am impressed only with horror and astonishment : 
and perhaps, of the two emotions, astonishment is the 
greater. 

That several thousand persons should meet toge- 
ther, and then deliberately begin to kill one another, 
appears to the understanding, a proceeding so prepos- 
terous, so monstrous, that I think a being such as I have 
supposed, would inevitably conclude that they were 
mad. Nor, if it were attempted to explain to him 
some motives to such conduct, do I believe that he 
would be able to comprehend how any possible cir- 
cumstances could make it reasonable. The ferocity, 
and prodigious folly of the act, would out-balanct the 
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weight of every conceivable motive, and he would 
turn, unsatisfied away, 

" Astonished at the ladoaw of mankind." 

There is an advantage in making suppositions such 
as these j because, when the mind has been familia- 
rised to a practice however monstrous or inhuman, it 
loses some of its sagacity of moral perception — pro* 
fligacy becomes honour, and inhumanity becomes spi- 
rit. But if the subject is by some circumstance pre- 
sented to the mind unconnected with any of its previ- 
ous associations, we see it with a new judgment and 
new feelings ; and wonder, perhaps, that we have not 
felt so or thought so, before. And such occasions it is 
the part of a wise man to seek ; since if they never 
happen to us, it will often be difficult for us accurate- 
ly to estimate the qualities of human actions, or to de- 
termine whether we approve them from a decision 
of our judgment, or whether we yield to them only 
the acquiescence of habit. 

. It is worthy, at least, of notice and remembrance, 
that the only being in the creation of Providence 
which engages in the wholesale destruction of his own 
species, is man ; that being who alone possesses reason 
to direct his conduct, who alone is required to love 
bis fellows, and who alone hopes, in futurity, for re- 
pose and peace. All this seems wonderful, and may 
(reasonably humiliate us. The powers which elevate 
us above the rest of the creation, we have employed 
in attaining to pre-eminence of outrage and malignity. 
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It m«y properly be a subject of wondef, that the 
arguments which are brought to justify a custom such 
as war, receive so little investigation. It must be a 
studious ingenuity of mischief, which could devise a 
practice more calamitous or horrible ? and yet it is a 
practice erf which it rarely occurs to us to enquire 
into the necessity, or to ask whether it cannot be, or 
ought not to be avoided. In one truth, however, all 
will acquiesce, — that the arguments in favour of such 
a practice should be unanswerably strong. 
*/ Let it not be said that the experience and the 

practice of other ages, have superseded the necessity 
of enquiry in our own ; that there can be no reason to 
question the lawfulness of that which has been sanc- 
tioned by forty centuries j or that he who presumes to 
question it, is amusing himself with schemes of visi- 
onary philanthropy. « There is not, it may be," 
says Lord Clarendon, " a greater obstruction to the 
investigation of truth, or the improvement of know- 
ledge, than the too frequent appeal, and the too supine 
resignation of our understanding, to antiquity."* 
Whosoever proposes an alteration of existing institu- 
tions, will meet, from some men, with a sort of instinc- 
tive opposition, which appears to be influenced by no 
process of reasoning, by no considerations of propriety, 
or principles of rectitude, which defends the existing 
system because it exists, and which would have equally 

* Lord Clarendon's Essays. 
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defended its opposite if that had been the eldest. 
" Nor is it out of modesty that we have this resigna* 
tion, or that we do, in truth, think those who have 
gone before us to be wiser than ourselves : we are as 
proud and as peevish as any of our progenitors ; but it 
is out of laziness; we will rather take their words, than 
take the pains to examine the reason they governed 
themselves by."* To those who urge objections from 
the authority of ages, it is indeed, a sufficient answer 
to say, that they apply to every long continued cus* 
torn. Slave dealers urged them against the friends of 
the abolition $ Papists urged them against Wickliffe 
and Luther ; and the Athenians probably thought it a 
good objection to an Apostle, that " he seemed to be a 
setter forth of strange gods." 

It is agreed by all sober moralists, that the founda* 
tion of our duty is the will of God, and that his wiU is 
to be ascertained by the Revelation which he has made* 
H To Christianity, therefore, we refer in determination 
of this great question : Wcadmit no other test of truth s 
and with him who thinks that the decisions of Christi- 
anity may be superseded by other considerations, we 
have no concern ; we address not our argument to him, 
but leave him to find some other and better standard, 
by which to adjust his principles, and regulate his con- 
duct. These observations apply to those objectors 
who loosely say that " wars are necessary ; for sup- 

* Lord Clarendon's Essays* 
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posing the christian religion to prohibit war, it is pre-* 
posterous, and irreverent also, to justify ourselves in 
supporting it, because " it is necessary." To talk of a 
Divine law which must be disobeyed, implies, indeed, 
such a confusion of moral principles as well as laxity 
of them, that neither the philosopher nor the chris- 
tian, are required to notice it. But, perhaps, some of 
those who say that wars are necessary, do not very ac- 
curately inquire what they mean. There are two* 
sorts of necessity — moral and physical ; and these, it is* 
probable, some men are accustomed to confound. 
That there is any physical necessity for war — that 
people cannot, if they choose, refuse to engage in it, 
no one will maintain : And a moral necessity to per- 
form an action, consists only in the prospect of a cer- 
tain degree of evil by refraining from it. If, then, 
those who say that " wars are necessary," mean that 
they are physically necessary, we deny it. If they 
mean that wars avert greater evils than they occasion, 
we ask for proof. Proof has never yet been given ; 
And even if we thought that we possessed such proof, 
we should still be referred to the primary question — 
"What is the will of God?" 

It is some satisfaction to be able to give, on a ques- 
tion of this nature, the testimony of some great minds 
against the lawfulness of war, opposed, as those testi- 
monies aise, to the general prejudice and the general 
practice of the world. It has been observed by Bec- 
caria, that " it is the fate of great truths, to glow only 
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like a flash of lightning amidst the dark clouds in which 
error has enveloped the universe ; and if our testimo- 
nies are few or transient, it matters not, so that their 
light be the light of truth. There are, indeed, many, 
who in describing the horrible particulars of a seige or 
a battle, indulge in some declamation on the horrors of 
war, such as has been often repeated, and often ap- 
plauded, and as often forgotten.. But such declama- 
tions are of little value and of little effect : he who reads 
the next paragraph finds, probably, that he is invited 
to follow the path to glory and to victory — to share the 
hero's danger and partake the hero's praise; and he 
soon discovers that the moralizing parts of his author, 
are the impulse of feelings rather than of principles, 
and thinks that though it may be very well to write, 
y«t it is better to forget them. 

There are however testimonies, delivered in the 
calm of reflection, by acute and enlightened men, 
which may reasonably be allowed at least so much 
weight as to free the present Inquiry, from the charge 
of being wild or visionary. Christianity indeed needs 
no such auxiliaries ; but if they induce an examination 
of her duties, a wise man will not wish them to be dis- 
regarded. 

" They who defend war," says Erasmus, " must 
defend the dispositions which lead to war ; and these 
dispositions are absolutely forbidden by the gospel. — 
Since the time that Jesus Christ said put up thy sword 
into its sfiabbard, Christians ought not to go to war. 
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—Christ suffered Peter to fall into an error in tWa 
matter, on purpose that, when He had put up Peter's 
sword, it might remain no longer a doubt that war 
was prohibited, which, before that order, had been 
considered as allowable." — " I am persuaded," says 
the Bishop of Llandaff, " that when the spirit of Chris- 
tianity shall exert its proper influence ovtt the minds 
of individuals, and especially over the minds of public 
men in their public capacities, over the minds of mien 
constituting the councils of princes, from whence are/ 
the issues of peace and war — when this happy period 
shall arrive, war will cease throughout the whole 
christian world."* "War," says the same acute 
prelate, " has practices and principles peculiar to it* 
self, which but ill quadrate with the rule of moral rec- 
titude, and are quite abhorrent from the benignity of 
Christianity. "\ The emphatical declaration which I 
have already quoted for another purpose, is yet more 
distinct. The prohibition of war by our divine Master, 
is plain, literal, and undeniable % Dr. VicesimusKnox 
speaks in language equally specific : — " Morality and 
Religion forbid war, in its motives, conduct and con- 
sequences "% 

In an inquiry into the decisions of Christianity upon 
the question of war> we have to refer — to the general 
tendency of the revelation ; to the individual declara- 
tions of Jesus Christ ; to his practice ; to the senti- 

* Life of pishop Wmtoon. fib. t Southey's History of fitntfL ftfetN?* 
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ments and practice of his commissioned followers ; to 
the opinions respecting its lawfulness, which were held 
by their immediate converts ; and to some other spe- 
cies of christian evidence. 

It is, perhaps, the capital error of those who have 
attempted to instruct others ifi the duties of morality, 
that they have not been willing to enforce the rules of 
the Christian Scriptures in their full extent. Almost 
every moralist pauses somewhere, short of the point 
which they prescribe ; and this pause is made at a 
greater or less distance from the Christian Standard, 
in proportion to the admission, in a greater or less de- 
gree, of principles which have been superadded to the 
principles of the gospel. Few, however, supersede 
the laws of Christianity, without projiosing aome prin- 
ciple of ^expediency," some doctrine of " natural law," 
some theory of " intrinsic decency and tufpitude,^ 
which they lay down as the true standard of moral 
judgment.— They who reject truth are not likely to 
escape error. Having mingled with Christianity, 
principles which it never taught, we are not likely to 
be consistent with Truth, or with ourselves ; and ac- 
cordingly, he who seeks for direction from the pro- 
fessed teachers of morality, finds his mind bewildered 
in conflicting theories, and his judgment embarrassed 
by contradictory instructions.— But '* Wisdom is jus- 
tified by all her children :" and she is justified, per- 
haps, by nothing more evidently than by the laws 
which she has imposed j for all who have proposed 
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any standard of rectitude, other than that which Chris- 
tianity has laid down, or who have admixed any foreign 
principles with the principles of which she teaches, 
have hitherto proved that they have only been " sport- 
ing themselves with their own deceivings."* 

It is a remarkable fact, that the laws of the Mosaic 
Dispensation, which, confessedly, was an imperfect 
system, are laid down clearly and specifically in the 
form of an express code ; whilst those of that purer 
religion which Jesus Christ introduced into the world, 
are only to be found, casually and incidentally scatter- 
ed, as it were, through a volume — intermixed with 
other subjects: — elicited by unconnected events— de- 
livered at distant periods, and for distant purposes, in 
narratives, in discourses, in conversations, in letters* 
Into the final purpose of such an ordination, (for an 
ordination it must be supposed to be,) it is not our 
present business to inquire. One important truth, 
however, results from the fact as it exists: — That those 
who would form a general estimate of the moral obliga- 
tions of Christianity, must derive it, not from Codes but 
from Principles; not from a multiplicity of directions 
in what manner we are to act, but from instructions re- 

• « Even thinking men, bewildered by the various and contradictory systems 
of moral judgment, adopted by different ages and nations, have doubted the 
existence of any real and permanent standard, and have considered it as the 
mere creature of habit and education.*'* — How has the declaration been verified 
. • I will destroy the wisdom of the wise !" 

• Murray's Enquires respecting the Progress of Society 
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specting the motives and dispositions by which all ac- 
tions are to be regulated.* 

It appears, therefore, to follow, that in the inquiry 
whether war is sanctioned by Christianity* a specific 
declaration of its decision is not likely to be found. If, 
then, we he asked for a prohibition of war by Jesus 
Christ, in the express terms of a command, in the man- 
ner in which Thou shalt not kill is directed to murder, 
we willingly answer that no such prohibition exists : — 
and it is not necessary to the argument. Even those who 
would require such a prohibition, are themselves satis- 
fied respecting the obligation of many negative duties, 
on which there has been no specific decision in the 
New Testament. They believe that suicide is not 
lawful. Yet Christianity never forbade it. It can be 
shown, indeed, by implication and inference, that sui- 
cide could not have been allowed, and with this they 
are satisfied. Yet there is, probably, in the Christian 
Scriptures, not a twentieth part of as much indirect 
evidence against the lawfulness of suicide, as there is 
against the lawfulness of war. To those who require 
such a command as Thou shalt not engage in war, it 
is therefore sufficient to reply, that they require that, 
which, upon this and upon many other subjects, Chris- 
tianity has not chosen to give. 

We refer then, first, to the general nature of chris- 



decided. 



* I refer, of course, to those questions of morality which are not specifically 
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tia&ity ; became we think tb*t if there were no other 
evidence against the lawfulness of war, we should pos- 
sess, in that general nature, sufficient proof that it is 
virtually forbidden. 

That die whole character and spirit of our religion 
are eminently and peculiarly peaceful, find that it is 
opposed, in all its principles to carnage and devasta- 
tation, cannot be disputed. 

Have peace one with another. — By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye heme love one 
to another. 

Walk with all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering} forbearing one another in love. 

Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another; love as brethern, be pitiful, be courteous, 
not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing 

Be at peace among yourselves. See that none ren- 
der evil for evil to any man. — God hath tailed us to 
peace. 

Follow after love, patience^ meekness.— Be gentle, 
showing all meekness unto all men. — >Lipc in peace. 

Lay aside all malice.'— Put off anger, wrath, mal- 
ice. — Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil speaking be put away from you, 
with all malice. 

Avenge not yourselves. — If thine enemy hunger, 
feed Mm ; if he thirst, give him drink. — Recompence 
to no man evil for evil. — Overcome evil with good. 

Now we ask of any man who looks over these pas- 
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Sages, what evidence do they convey respecting the 
lawfulness of war ? Could any approval or allowance 
of it have been subjoined to these instructions, with* 
out obviousand most gross inconsistency? — But if war 
is obviously and most grossly inconsistent with the 
general character of Christianity — if war could not have 
been permitted by its teachers, without any egregious 
violation of their own precepts, we think that the evi- 
dence of its unlawfulness, arising from this general 
character alone, is as clear, as absolute, and as exclu- 
sive, as could have been contained in any form of 
prohibition whatever. 

To those solemn, discriminative, and public decla- 
rations of Jesus Christ, which are contained in the 
" sermon on the mount," a reference will necessarily 
be made upon this great question ; and perhaps, more 
is to be learnt from these declarations, of the moral du- 
ties of his religion, than from any other part of his 
communications to the world. It should be remarked 
in relation to the junctions which follow, that he re- 
peatedly refers to that less pure and less peaceable sys- 
tem of morality, which the law of Moses had inculcated 
and contradistinguishes it from his own. 

" Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but 1 say unto you that 
ye resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." — "Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; but / say unto you, 

H 
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Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; da 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you : for if ye love 
them only which love you, what reward have ye?* 

There is an extraordinary emphasis in the form of 
these prohibitions and injunctions. They are not 
given in an insulated manner. They inculcate the 
obligations of Christianity as peculiar to itself. The 
previous system of retaliation is introduced for the 
purpose of prohibiting it, and of distinguishing more 
clearly and forcibly the pacific nature of the new 
dispensation. 

Of the precepts from the mount the most obvious 
characteristic is greater moral excellence and superior 
purity. They are directed, not so immediately to the 
external regulation of the conduct, as to the restraint 
and purification of the affections. In another preceptf 
it is not enough that an unlawful passion be just so far 
restrained as to produce no open immorality — the 
passion itself is forbidden. The tendency of the dis- 
course is to attach guilt not to action only, but also to 
thought. It has been said, Thou shalt not kill, and 
whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment ; 
but / say that whosoever is angry with his brother 
without cause, shall be in danger of the judgment. J 
Our lawgiver attaches guilt to some of the violent 
feelings, such as resentment, hatred, revenge; and by 

* Matt. v. &c. t Matt v. 28. t Matt v. 22. 
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doing this, we contend that he attaches guilt to war* 
War cannot be carried on without these passions which 
lie prohibits. Our argument therefore is syllogistical. 
War cannot be allowed, if that which is necessary to 
war, is prohibited. 

It was sufficient for the law of Moses, that men main- 
tained love towards their neighbours ; towards an ene- 
my they were at liberty to indulge rancour and resent- 
ment. But Christianity says " If ye love them only 
which love you, what reward have ye? — Love your 
enemies." Now what sort of love does that man bear 
towards his enemy, who runs him through with a bayo- 
net? We contend that the distinguishing duties of 
Christianity must be sacrificed when war is carried on. 
The question is between the abandonment of these du- 
ties and the abandonment of war, for both cannot be 
retained. * 

It is however objected that the prohibitions u Resist 
not evil," &c. are figurative ; and that they do not 
mean that no injury is to be punished, and no outrage 
to be repelled. It has been asked with complacent 
exultation, what would these advocates of peace say to 
him who struck them on the right cheek? Would 
they turn to him the other? What would these pa- 

* Yet the retention of both has been, unhappily enough, attempted. In a late 
publication, of which part is devoted to the defence of war, the author gravel/ 
recommends soldiers, whilst shooting and stabbing their enemies, to maintain 
towards them a feeling of " good will !" — Tracts and Essays by the late WUUam 
Hey, Esq. F. R. S. 
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tient moralists say to him who robbed them of a coat? 
Would they give him a cloak also? What would these 
philanthropists say to him who asked them to lend a 
a hundred pounds ? Would they not turn away ? This 
is argumentum ad hominem ; one example amongst 
the many, of that lowest and most dishonest of all modes 
of intellectual warfare, which consists in exciting the 
feelings instead of convincing the understanding. It 
is, however, some satisfaction, that the motive to the 
adoption of this mode of warfare is itself an evidence 
of a bad cause for what honest reasoner would produce 
only a laugh, if he were able to produce conviction? — 
But I must ask in my turn, what do these objectors say 
is the meaning of the precepts ? What is the meaning 
of " Resist not evil" ? Does it mean to allow bom- 
bardment—devastation — murder? If it does not 
mean to allow all this, it does not mean to allow war. 
What again do the objectors say is the meaning " of 
Love your enemies," or of " do good to them that hate 
you?" Does it mean " ruin their commerce"- — "sink 
their fleets" — " plunder their cities" — "shoot through 
their hearts?" If the precept does not mean all this, 
it does not mean war. We are, then, not required to 
define what exceptions Christianity may admit to the 
application of some of the precepts from the Mount; 
since, whatever exceptions she may allow, it is mani- 
fest what she does not allow : for if we give to our ob- 
jectors whatever licence of interpretation they may 
desire, they cannot, either by honesty or dishonesty, 
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00 interpret the precepts as to make them allow war* 

1 would however be far from insinuating that we are 
left without any means of determining the degree and 
kind of resistance, which, in some cases, is lawful ; al- 
though I believe no specification of it can he previously 
laid down : For if the precepts of Christianity had been 
multiplied a thousand-fold, there would still have 
arisen many cases of daily occurence, to which none 
of them would precisely have applied. Our business, 
then, to far as written rules are concerned, is, in all 

' cases to which these rules do not apply, to regulate 
our conduct by those general principles and disposi- 
tions which our religion enjoins. I say, so far as 
written rules are concerned; for "if any man lack wis- 
dom," and these rules do not impart it, " let him ask 

of God."* 

Of the injunctions that are contrasted with " eye 

for eye, and tooth for tooth," the entire scope and 
purpose is the suppression of the violent passions, and 
the inculcation of forbearance, and forgiveness, and 
benevolence, and love. They forbid, not specifically 
the act, but the spirit of war ; and this method of pro- 
hibition, Christ ordinarily employed. He did not 

* It is manifest, from the New Testament, that we are not required to give 
u a cloak,* 9 in every case, to him who robs us of u a coat;" but I think it is 
equally manifest that we are required to give it not the le$$ because he has rob- 
bed us : The circumstance of his having robbed us, does not entail an obliga- 
tion to give ; but it also does not impart a permission to withhold. If the ne- 
cessities of the plunderer require relief, it is the business of the plundered to re- 
lieve them. 
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often condemn the individual doctrines or customs of 
the age, however false or however vicious 5 but he 
condemned the passions by which only vice could ex- 
ist, and inculcated the truth which dismissed every 
error. And this method was undoubtedly wise. In 
the gradual alterations of human wickedness, many 
new species of profligacy might arise which the world 
had not yet practised : In the gradual vicissitudes of 
human error, many new fallacies might obtain which 
the world had not yet held : and how were these er- 
rors and these crimes to be opposed, but by the incul- 
cation of principles that were applicable to every 
crime and to every error? — Principles which tell us 
not always what is wrong, but which tell us what al- 
ways is right. 

There are two modes of censure or condemnation ; 
the one is to reprobate evil, and* the other to enforce 
the opposite good, and both these modes were adopt- 
ed by Christ in relation to war. — He not only censur- 
ed the passions that are necessary to war, but incul- 
cated the affections which are most opposed to them. 
The conduct and dispositions upon which he pro- 
nounced his solemn benediction are exceedingly re- 
markable. They are these, and in this order : Pover- 
ty of spirit — Mourning — Meeknes — Desire of righte- 
ousness — Mercy — Purity of Heart — Peace making — 
Sufferance of persecution. Now let the reader try 
whether he can propose eight other qualities, to be 
retained as the general habit of the mind, which shall 
be more incongruous with war. 
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Of these benedictions I think the most emphatical is 
that pronounced upon the Peace-makers: "Blessed 
are the peace-makers ; for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God."* Higher praise or a higher title, no 
man can receive. Now I do not say that these bene- 
dictions contain an absolute proof that Christ prohibi- 
ted war, but I say they make it clear that he did not 
approve it, He selected a number of subjects for his 
solemn approbation ; and not one of them possesses any 
cohgruity with war, and some of them cannot possibly 
exist in conjunction with it. Can any one believe 
that he who made this selection, and who distinguished 
the peace-makers with peculiar approbation, could 
have sanctioned his followers in murdering one ano- 
ther? Or does any one believe that those who were 
mourners, and meek, and merciful, and peace-making, 
could at the same time perpetrate such murder? If I 
be told that a temporary suspension of christian dispo- 
sitions, although necessary to the prosecution of war, 
does not imply the extinction of christian principles 
or that these dispositions may be the general habit of 
the mind, and may both precede and follow the acts 
of war ; I answer that this is to grant all that I require, 
since it grants that when we engage in war, we aban- 
don Christianity. 

When the betrayers and murderers of Jesus Christ 
approached him, his followers asked " Shall we smite 
with the sword?" And without waiting for an answer, 

* M*tt. v. 9. 
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one of them drew " his sword, and smote the servant 
of the High Priest, and cut off his right ear." — " Pat 
up thy sword again into its place," said his Divine 
Master, " for all they that take the sword, shall perish 
with the sword,"* There is the greater importance 
in the circumstances of this command, because it pro- 
hibited the destruction of human life in a cause in 
which there were the best of possible reasons for de- 
stroying it. The question " shall we smite with the 
sword," obviously refers to the defence of the Re- 
deemer from his assailants, by force of arms. His fol- 
lowers were ready to fight for him ; and if any reason 
for fighting could be a good one, they certainly had 
it. But if, in defence of Himself from the hands of 
bloody ruffians, his religion did not allow the sword to 
be drawn, for what reason can it be lawful to draw it ? 
The advocates of war are at least bound to show a bet- 
ter reason for destroying mankind, than is contained 
in this instance in which it was forbidden. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that the reason why Christ 
did not suffer himself to be defended by arms, was, that 
such a defence would have defeated the purpose for 
which he came into the world, namely, to offer up his 
life ; and that he himself assigns this reason in the con- 
text. — He does indeed assign it; but the primary rea- 
son, the immediate context is — " for all they that take 
the sword, shall " perish with the sword." The re- 
ference to the destined sacrifice of his life is an after- 
Matt zxvi. 51, 52. 
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reference. This destined sacrifice might, perhaps, 
have formed a reason why his followers should not 
fight then, hut the first, the principal reason which he 
assigned, was a reason why they should not fight at all. 
—-Nor is it necessary to define the precise import of the 
words " for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword :" since it is sufficient for us all, that 
they imply reprobation. 

To the declaration which was made by Jesus Christ, 
in the conversation that took place between himself 
and Pilate, after he had been seized by the Jews, I 
would peculiarly invite the attention of the readei 4 . 
The declaration refers specifically to an armed con- 
flict, and to a conflict between numbers. In allusion 
to the capability of his followers to have defended his 
person, he says, "-My kingdom is not of this world ; 
if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight ; that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews : but now is my kingdom not from hence."* He 
had before forbidden his " servants" to fight in his de- 
fence, and now, before Pilate, he assigns the reason for 
it : " My kingdom is not of this world." This is the 
very reason which we are urging against war. We say 
that it is incompatible with his kingdom— with the state 
which he came into the world to introduce. The in- 
compatibility of war with Christianity, is yet more for- 
cibly evinced by the contrast which Christ makes be- 

* John xviii. 36. 

I 
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tween His kingdom and others. It is the ordinary 
practice in the world for subjects to "fight," and 1%$ 
subjects would have fought if his kingdom had belh 
of this world; but since it was not of this world, — 
since its nature was purer and its obligations more 
pacific — therefore they might not fight. 

His declaration referred, not to the act of a single 
individual who might draw his sword in individual 
passion, but to an armed engagement between hostile 
parties ; to a conflict for an important object, which 
one party had previously resolved on attaining, and 
which the other were ready to have prevented them 
from attaining, with the sword. It refers therefore, 
strictly to a conflict between armed numbers; and to 
a conflict which, it should be remembered, was in a 
much better cause than any to which we can now pre- 
tend.*. 

It is with the Apostles as with Christ himself. The 
incessant object of their discourses and writings is the 
inculcation of peace, of mildness, of placability. It 
might be supposed that they continually retained in 
prospect the reward which would attach to " Peace- 
makers." We ask the advocate of war, whether he 
discovers in the writings of the Apostles or of the 

* In the publication to which the note, page 52 refers, the Author informs 
us that the reason why Christ forbad his Mowers to fight in his defence, was, 
that it would have been to oppose the Government of the Country. — I am glad 
no better evasion can be found ; and this would not have been found, if the 
author had consulted the reason assigned by the Prohibitor, before he promul- 
gated his own. 
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Evangelists^ any thing that iadicates they approved of 
war. Do the tenor and spirit of their writings bear 
any congruity with it? Are not their spirit and tenor 
entirely discordant with it ? We are entitled to renew 
the observation^ that the pacific nature of the apostolio 
writings, proves presumptively, that the writers dis- 
allowed war. That could not be allowed by them as 
sanctioned by Christianity, which outraged all the 
principles that they inculcated. 

" Whence come wars and fightings amongst you V 9 
is the interrogation of one of the apostles, to some 
whom he was reproving for their unchristian conduct. 
And he answers himself by asking them, " Come they 
not hence, even of your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers?"* This accords precisely with the argument 
that we urge. Christ forbad the passions which lead 
to war 5 and now, when these passions had broken out 
into actual fighting, his apostle, in condemning war, 
refers it back to their passions. We have been say- 
ing that the passions are condemned and therefore 
war / and now, again, the apostle James thinks, like 
his master, that the most effectual way of eradicating 
war, is to eradicate the passions which produce it. 

In the following quotation we are told, not only what 
the arms of the apostles were not, but what they were. 
" The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty, through God, to the pulling down of strong 

* James iv, 1. 
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holds, and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ."* I quote this, not only because it 
assures us that the apostles had nothing to do with mili- 
tary weapons, but because it tells us the object of their 
warfare — the bringing every thought to the obedience 
of Christ : and this object I would beg the reader to 
notice, because it accords with the object of Christ 
himself in his precepts from the mount — the reduction 
of the thoughts to obedience. The apostle doubtless 
knew that if he could effect this, there was little rea- 
son to fear that his converts would slaughter one an- 
other. He followed the example of his master. He 
attacked wickedness in its root ; and inculcated 
those general principles of purity and forbearance, 
which, in their prevalence, would abolish war, as they 
would abolish all other crimes. The teachers of Chris- 
tianity addressed themselves not to communities but 
men. They enforced the regulation of the passions 
and the rectification of the heart: and it was probably 
clear to the perceptions of apostles, although it is not 
clear to some species of philosophy, that whatever du- 
ties were binding upon one man, were binding upon 
ten, upon a hundred, and upon the state. 

War is not often directly noticed in the writings of 
the apostles. When it is noticed, it is condemned 
just in that way in which we should suppose any thing 
would be condemned, that was notoriously opposed to 

»2Cor.v,i 
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the whole system — just as murder is condemned at 
the present day. Who can find, in modern books, 
that murder is formally censured ? We may find cen- 
sures of its motives, of its circumstances, of its degrees 
of atrocity ; but the act itself no one thinks of censur- 
ing, because every one knows that it is wicked. Set- 
ting statutes aside, I doubt whether, if an Otaheitan 
should choose to argue that christians allow murder 
because he cannot find it formally prohibited in their 
writings, we should not be at a loss to find direct evi- 
dence against him. And it arises, perhaps, from the 
same causes, that a formal prohibition of war is not to 
be found in the writings of the apostles. I do not be- 
lieve they imagined that Christianity would ever be 
charged with allowing it. They write, as if the idea 
of such a charge never occurred to them. They did, 
nevertheless, virtually forbid it; unless any one shall 
say that they disallowed the passions which occasion war, 
but did not disallow war itself; that Christianity prohi- 
bits the cause but permits the effect ; which is much 
the same as to say that a law which forbade the adminis- 
tering of arsenic, did not forbid poisoning. — And this 
sort of reasoning, strange and illogical as it is, we shall 
by and by find has been gravely adopted against us. 

But although the general tenor of Christianity, and 
many of its direct precepts, appear to me to condemn 
and disallow war, it is certain that different conclu- 
sions have been formed ; and many, who are undoubt- 
edly desirous of performing the duties of Christianity, 
have failed to perceive that war is unlawful to them. 
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In examining the arguments by which war is de- 
fended, two important considerations should be borne 
in mind — first, that those who urge them, are not sim- 
ply defending war, they are also defending themselves. 
If war be wrong, their conduct is wrong ; and the de- 
sire of self justification, prompts them to give impor- 
tance to whatever arguments they can advance in its 
favor. Their decisions may therefore, With reason, 
be regarded as in some degree the decisions of a party 
in the cause. The other consideration is, that the 
defenders of war come to the discussion prepossessed 
in its favor. They are attached to it by their earliest 
habits. They do not examine the question as a phi- 
losopher would examine it, to whom the subject was 
new. Their opinions had been already formed. They 
are discussing a question which they had already de- 
termined. And every man, who is acquainted with 
the effects of evidence on the mind, knows that under 
these circumstances, a very slender argument in fa- 
vor of the previous opinions, possesses more influence 
than many great ones against it. Now all this cannot 
be predicated of the advocates of peace ; they are op- 
posing the influence of habit — they are contending 
against the general prejudice — they are, perhaps, dis- 
missing their own previous opinions. And I would 
submit it to the candor of the reader, that these cir- 
cumstances ought to attach in his mind, suspicion to 
the validity of the arguments against us. 

The narrative of the Centurion who came to Jesus at 
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Capernaum, to solicit him to heal hit servant, furnishes 
one of these arguments. It is said that Christ found 
no fault with the centurion's profession ; that if he had 
disallowed the military character, he would have taken 
this opportunity of censuring it ; and that instead of 
such censure, he highly commended the officer, and 
said of him, " I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel."* 

An obvious weakness in this argument is this ; that 
it is founded not upon approval, but upon silence. 
Approbation is indeed expressed, but it is directed, 
not to his arms, but to his faith ; and those who will 
read the narrative will find that no occasion was given 
for noticing his profession. He came to Christ not as 
a military officer, but simply as a deserving man. A 
censure of his profession might, undoubtedly, have 
been pronounced, but it would have been a gratuitous 
censure, a censure that did not naturally arise out of the 
case. The objection is in its greatest weight presump- 
tive only, for none can be supposed to countenance 
every thing that he does not condemn. To observe 
silence-\ in such cases, was indeed the ordinary prac- 
tice of Christ. He very seldom interfered with the 
civil and political institutions of the world. In these 
institutions there was sufficient wickedness around him, 
but some of them, flagitious as they were, he never, 

* Matt viiL 10. 
t See a fUturt quotation from the "Moral and Political Philosophy." 
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on any occasion, even noticed. His mode of con- 
demning and extripating political vices was by the in- 
culcation of general rules of purity, which in their 
eventual and universal application, would reform them 
all. 

But how happens it that Christ did not notice the 
Centurion's religion ? He surely was an idolater. And 
is there not as good reason for maintaining that Christ 
approved idolatry, because he did not condemn it, as 
that he approved war because he did not condemn it? 
Reasoning from analogy, we should conclude that ido- 
latry was likely to have been noticed rather than war; 
and it is therefore peculiarly and singularly unapt to 
bring forward the silence respecting war, as an evi- 
dence of its lawfulness. 

A similar argument is advanced from the case of 
Cornelius, to whom Peter was sent from Joppa ; of 
which it is said, that although the gospel was imparted 
to Cornelius by the especial direction of Heaven, yet 
we do not find that he therefore quitted his profession, 
or that it was considered inconsistent with his new 
character. The objection applies to this argument as 
to the last, that it is built upon silence, that it is sim- 
ply negative. We do not find that he quitted the 
service : — I might answer, Neither do we find that he 
continued in it. We only know nothing of the matter: 
end the evidence is therefore so much less than proof, 
as silence is less than approbation. Yet, that the ac- 
count is silent respecting any disapprobation of war, 
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might have been a reasonable ground of argument un- 
der different circumstances. It might have been a 
.reasonable ground of argument, if the primary object 
of Christianity had been the reformation of political 
institutions, or perhaps, even if her primary object 
bad been the regulation of the external conduct ; but 
her primary object was neither of these. She direct- 
ed herself to the reformation of the heart, knowing 
that all other reformation would follow. She embraced 
indeed both morality and policy, and has reformed, or 
will reform both — not so much immediately as conse- 
quently ; not so much by filtering the current, as by 
purifying the spring. The silence of Peter, therefore, 
in the case of Cornelius, will serve the cause pf war 
but little ; that little is diminished when urged against 
the positive evidence of commands and prohibitions, 
and it is reduced to nothingness, when it is opposed 
to the universal tendency and object of the revelation. 
It has sometimes been urged that Christ paid taxes 
to the Roman government at a time when it was en- 
gaged in war, and when, therefore, the money that he 
paid, would be employed in its prosecution. This 
we shall readily grant ; but it appears to be forgotten 
bjr our opponents that if this proves war to be lawful, 
they are proving too much. These taxes were thrown 
into the exchequer of the State, and a part of the mo- 
ney was applied to purposes of a most iniquitous and 
shocking nature ; sometimes, probably, to the gratifi- 
cation of the emperor's personal vices and to his gla- 

K 
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diatorial exhibitions, &c, and certainly to the support 
of a miserable idolatry. If, therefore, the payment of 
taxes to such a government proves an approbation of 
war, it proves an approbation of many other enormi- 
ties. Moreover the argument goes too far in relation 
even to war; for it must necessarily make Christ ap- 
prove of all the Roman wars, without distinction of 
their justice or injustice — of the most ambitious, the 
most atrocious, and the most aggressive : and these, 
even our objectors will not defend. The payment of 
tribute by our Lord, was accordant with his usual sys- 
tem of avoiding to interfere in the civil or political in- 
stitutions of the world. 

" Let him that has no sword, sell his garment and 
buy one."* — This is another passage that is brought 
against us. — " For what purpose," it is asked, " were 
they to buy swords, if swords might not be used ?" I 
doubt whether with some of those who advanced this 
objection, it is not an objection of words rather than 
of opinion. I doubt whether they themselves think 
there is any weight in it. To those, however, who 
may be influenced by it, I would observe, that, as it 
appears to me, a sufficient answer to the objection 
may be found in the immediate context : — " Lord, 
behold here are two swords," said they j and he im- 
mediately answered, " It is enough." How could two 
be enough when eleven were to be supplied with them? 

* Lake xxii. 36. 
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1 

That swords, in the sense, and for the purpose of mi- 
litary weapons, were even intended in this passage, 
there appears much reason for doubting. This reason 
will be discovered by examining and connecting such 
expressions as these : " The Son of Man is not come 
to destroy men's lives, but to save them," said our 
Lord. Yet, on another occasion, he says, " I came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword." How are 
we to explain the meaning of the latter declaration ? 
Obviously by understanding " sword" to mean some- 
thing far other than steel. For myself, I see little rea- 
son for supposing that physical weapons were intended 
in the instruction of Christ. I believe they were not 
intended, partly because no one can imagine his apos- 
tles were in the habit of using such arms, partly be- 
cause they declared that the weapons of their warfare 
were not carnal, and partly because the word " sword" 
is often used to imply " dissension," or the religious 
warfare of the christian. Such an use of language is 
found in the last quotation ; and it is found also in such 
expressions as these : " shield of faith" — " helmet of 
salvation" — " sword of the spirit" — " I have fought 
the good fight of faith." 

But it will be said that the apostles did provide 
themselves with swords, for that on the same evening 
they asked, " shall we smite with the sword ?" This 
is true, and I think it may probably be true also, that 
some of them provided themselves with swords in con- 
sequence of the injunction of their Master. But what 
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then? The reader of the New Testament will find 
that hitherto the destined teachers of Christianity were 
very imperfectly acquainted with the nature of their 
master's religion — their conceptions of it were yet gross 
and Jewish. The very Question that is brought against 
us, and the succeeding conduct of Peter, evince how 
little they yet knew that His kingdom was not of this 
world, and that his servants might not fight. Even 
after the resurrection, they seemed to be still expect- 
ing that his purpose was to establish a temporal govern- 
ment, by the enquiry — " Lord, wilt thou at this time, 
restore again the kingdom unto Israel ?"* Why do 
we avail ourselves of the conduct of the apostles, be- 
fore they themselves knew the duties of Christianity? 
Why, if this example of Peter be authority to us, do 
we not approve the subsequent example of this same 
apostle, in denying his master ? 

Why, indeed, do we urge the conduct of Peter at 
all, when that conduct was immediately condemned by 
Christ? And, had it not been condemned, how hap- 
pens it, that if he allowed his followers the use of arms, 
he healed the only wound which we find they ever in- 
flicted with them ? 

It appears to me, that the apostles acted on this oca- 
sion upon the principles on which they had wished to 
act on another, when they asked, " Shall we command 
fire to come down from heaven to. consume them?" 

* Acta i. 6. 
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And that their Master's principles of action were also 
the same in both, — " Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of; for the Son of Man is not come to 
destroy men?s lives, but to save them." This is the 
language of Christianity ; and I would seriously invite 
him who now justifies " destroying men's lives," to 
consider what manner of spirit he is of. 

I think, then, that no argument arising from the in- 
struction to buy swords can be maintained. This, at 
least, we know, that when the apostles were completely 
commissioned, they neither used nor possessed them. 
An extraordinary imagination he must have, who con- 
ceives of an apostle, preaching peace and reconcilia- 
tion, crying " forgive injuries" — " love your ene- 
mies" — " render not evil for evil ;" and at the conclu- 
sion of the discourse, if he chanced to meet violence 
or insult, promptly drawing his sword and maiming or 
murdering the offender. We insist upon this conside- 
ration. If swords were to be worn, swords were to 
be used ; and there is no rational way in which they 
could have been used, but some such as that which we 
have been supposing. If, therefore, the words " Let 
him that " has no sword sell his garment and buy one," 
do not mean to authorize such an use of the sword, they 
do not mean to authorize its use at all : And those who 
adduce the passage, must allow its application in such 
a sense, or they must exclude it from any application 
to their purpose. 
It has been said, again, that when soldiers came to 
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John the Baptist to enquire of him what they should do, 
he did not direct them to leave the service, but to be 
content with their wages. This, also, is at best but a 
negative evidence. It does not prove that the mili- 
tary profession was wrong, and it certainly does not 
prove that is was right. But in truth, if it asserted 
the latter, christians have, as I conceive, nothing to 
do with it ; for I think that we need not enquire what 
John allowed, or what he forbade. He, confessedly, 
belonged to that system which required " an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth )" and the observations 
which we shall by and by make on the authority of the 
law of Moses, apply therefore, to that of John the Bap- 
tist. Although it could be proved, (which it cannot 
be,) that he allowed wars, he acted not inconsistently 
with his own dispensation ; and with that dispensation 
we have no business. Yet, if any one still insists upon 
the authority of John, I would refer him for an answer 
to Jesus Christ himself. What authority He attached 
to John on questions relating to his own dispensation, 
may be learnt from this — " The least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he." 

Such are the arguments which are adduced from the 
Christian Scriptures, by the advocates of war. Of 
these arguments, thos$ derived from the cases of the 
Centurion and of Cornelius, are simply negative. It 
is not pretended that they possess proof* Their 
strength consists in silence, and of this silence there 
appears to be sufficient explanation. Of the objection 
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arising from the payment of tribute, I kqow not who 
will avail himself. It is nullified by itself. A nearly 
similar observation applies to the instruction to buy 
swords; and with the case of John the Baptist I do not 
conceive that we have any concern. In these five 
passages, the sum of the New Testament evidences in 
favor of war, unquestionably consists : they are the pas- 
sages which men of acute minds, studiously seeking for 
evidence, have selected. And what are they ? There 
is not one of them, except the payment of tribute and 
the instruction to buy swords, of which it is even said 
by our opponents, that it proves any thing in favor of 
war. A "not" always intervenes— the Centurion 
was not found fault with : Cornelius was not told to 
leave the profession : John did not tell the soldiers 
to abandon the arttiy. I cannot forbear to solicit the 
reader to compare these objections with the pacific 
evidence of the gospel which has been laid before him ; 
I would rather say, to compare it with the gospel itself; 
for the sum, the tendency, of the whole revelation is 
in our favor. 

In an inquiry whether Christianity allows of war, 
there is a subject that always appears to me to be of 
peculiar importance — the Prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament respecting the arrival of a period of universal 
peace. The belief is perhaps general amongst chris- 
tians, that a time will come when vice shall be eradi- 
cated from the world, when the violent passions of 
mankind shall be repressed, and when the pure be- 
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nignity of Christianity shall be universally diffused. 
That such a period will come we indeed know assur- 
edly, for God has promied it. 

Of the many prophecies of the Old Testament re- 
specting it, I will refer only to a few from the writings 
of Isaiah. In his predictions respecting the "last 
times," by which it is not disputed that he referred 
to the prevalence of the christian religion, the prophet 
says, — "They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation 
shall not lift the sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more."* Again, referring to the 
same period, he says — " They shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain, for the knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea.^t And again, respecting the same era — Vio- 
lence shall be no more heard in thy land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders.":): 

Two things are to be observed in relation to these 
prophecies : first, that it is the will of God that war 
should eventually be abolished. This consideration is 
of importance, for if war be not accordant with His 
will, war cannot be accordant with Christianity, which 
is the revelation of His will. My business, however, 
is principally with the second consideration — that 
Christianity will be the means of introducing this 
period of Peace. From those who say that our reli- 
gion sanctions war, an answer must be expected to 

* Isaiah il 4. t lb. xL 9. X lb. lx.* 18. 
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questions such as these: — By what instrumentality 
and by the diffusion of what principles, will the pro- 
phesies of Isaiah be fulfilled? Are we to expect some 
new system of religion, by which the imperfections of 
Christianity shall be removed, and its deficiencies sup- 
plied ? Are we to believe that God sent his only Son 
into the world to institute a religion such as this — a 
religion, that in a few centuries, would require to be 
altered and amended ? If Christianity allows of war, 
they must tell us what it is that is to extirpate war. 
If she allows " Violence and wasting, and destruction," 
they must tell us what are the principles that are to 
produce gentleness, and benevolence, and forbearance. 
— I know not what answer such inquiries will receive 
from the advocate of war, but I know that Isaiah says 
the change will be effected by Christianity : And if 
any one still chooses to expect another and a purer 
system, an Apostle may perhaps repress his hopes : — 
" If we, or an angel from heaven," says Paul, " preach 
any other gospel than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursfed."* 

Whatever the principles of Christianity will require 
hereafter, they require now. Christianity, with its 
present principles and obligations, is to produce uni- 
versal peace. It becomes* therefore, an absurdity, a 
simple contradiction, to maintain that the principles of 
Christianity allow of war, when they and they only, 

* GaL L8. . 
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are to eradicate it. If we have no other guarantee of 
Peace, than the existence of our religion, and no other 
hope of Peace, than in its diffusion, how can that reli- 
gion sanction war? The conclusion that it does not 
sanction it, appears strictly logical : I do not perceive 
that a demonstration from Euclid can be clearer ; and 
I think that if we possessed no other evidence of the 
unlawfulness of war, there is contained in this, a proof 
which prejudice cannot deny, and which sophistry 
cannot evade. 

The case is clear. A more perfect obedience to that 
same gospel, which we are told sanctions slaughter, 
will be the means, and the only means, of exterminat- 
ing slaughter from the world. It is not from an alter- 
ation of Christianity, but from an assimilation of chris- 
tians to its nature, that we are to hope. It is because 
we violate the principles of our religion, because we 
are not what they require us to be, that wars are con- 
tinued. If we will not be peaceable, let us then, at 
least, be honest, and acknowledge that we continue to 
slaughter one another, not because Christianity permits 
it, but because we reject her laws. 

The christian ought to be satisfied on questions con- 
nected with his duties, by the simple rules of his re- 
ligion. If those rules disallow war, he should enquire 
no farther ; but since I am willing to give conviction 
to the reader by whatever means, and since truth car- 
ries its evidence with greater force from accumulated 
testimony, I would refer to two or three other subjects 
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in illustration of our principles, or in confirmation of 
their truth. 

The opinions of the earliest professors of Christianity 
upon the lawfulness of war, are of importance; because 
they who lived nearest to the time of its Founder, 
were the most likely to be informed of his intentions 
and his will, and to practise them without those adul- 
terations which we know have been introduced by the 
lapse of ages. 

During a considerable period after the death of Christ, 
it is certain, then, that his followers believed he had 
forbidden war, and that, in consequence of this belief, 
many of them refused to engage in it whatever were 
the consequences, whether reproach, or imprisonment, 
or death. These facts are indisputable : " It is as-easy," 
says a learned writer of the seventeenth century, "to 
obscure the sun at mid- day as to deny that the prima- 
tive christians renounced all revenge and war." Of 
all the christian writers of the second century, there is 
not one who notices the subject, who does not hold it 
to be unlawful for a christian to bear arms ; " and," 
says Clarkson, " it was not till Christianity became cor- 
rupted that christians became soldiers."* 

Our Saviour inculcated mildness and peaceableness ; 
we have seen that the apostles imbibed his spirit, and 
followed his example ; and the early christians pursued 
the example and imbibed the spirit of both. " This 

* " Essay on the Doctrines and Practice of the Eariy Christians as they re. 
late to war." To this Essay I am indebted for much information on the pres- 
ent part of our subject 
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sacred principle, this earnest recommendation of for* 
bearance, lenity, and forgiveness, mixes with aH the 
writings of that age. There are more quotations in the 
apostolical fathers, of texts which relate to these points 
than of any other. Christ's sayings had struck them. 
Not rendering, said Polycarp the disciple of John, 
evil for evil, or railing for railing, or striking far 
striking, or cursing for cursing."* Christ and his 
Apostles delivered general precepts for the regulation 
of our conduct. It was necessary for their successors 
to app)y them to their practice in life. And to what 
did they apply the pacific precepts which had been 
delivered ? They applied them to war : they were 
assured that the precepts absolutely forbade it. This 
belief they derived from those very preceptson which 
we have insisted : They referred* expressly, to the 
same passages in the New Testament, and from the 
authority and obligation of those passages, they re- 
fused to bear arms, A few examples from their his- 
tory, will show with what undoubting confidence they 
believed in the unlawfulness of war, and how much 
they were willing to suffer in the cause of Peace. 

Maximilian, as it is related in the Acts of Ruinart, 
was brought before the tribunal to be enrolled as a sol- 
dier. On the pro-consul's asking his name, Maximi- 
lian replied, " I am a christian and cannot fight. 7 ' 
\X was howeyer ordered th^t he should be enrolled, but 

* Pol, Bp. ad Phil C. 2-— Evidences of Christianity. 
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he refused to serve, still alleging that he was a chris- 
tian. He was immediately told that there was no al- 
ternative between bearing arms, and being put to death. 
But his fidelity was not to be shaken — "I cannot fight," 
said he if I die." The pro^counsul asked who had 
persuaded him to this conduct; **My own mind," 
said the christian, " and he who has called me." It 
was once more attempted to shake his resolution by ap- 
pealing to his youth and to the glory of the profession, 
but in vain ; — ** I cannot fight," said he, * for any 
earthly consideration." He continued steadfast to his 
principles, sentence was pronounced upon him, and 
he was led to execution. 

The primitive christians not only refused to be en- 
listed in the army, but when they embraced Christi- 
anity whilst already enlisted, they abandoned the pro- 
fession at whatever cost. Marcellus was a centurion 
in the legion called Trajana. Whilst holding this 
commission he became a christian, and believing, in 
common with his fellow christians, that war was no 
longer permitted to him, he threw down his belt at the 
head of the legion, declaring that he had become a 
christian, and that he would serve no longer. He was 
committed to prison ; but he was still faithful to Chris- 
tianity. " It is not lawful," said he, "for a christian 
to bear arms for any earthly consideration ;" and he 
was in consequence put to death. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards, Cassian, who was Notary to the same 
legion, gave up his office. He steadfastly maintained 
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the sentiments of Macellus, and like him was consigned 
to the executioner. Martin, of whom so much is said 
by Sulpicius Severus, was bred to the profession of 
arms, which, on his acceptance of Christianity, he 
abandoned. To Julian the Apostate, the only reason 
that we find he gave for his conduct was this — " I am 
a christian, and therefore I cannot fight." The an- 
swer of Tarachus to Numerianus Maximus,isin words 
nearly similar * — u I have led a military life and am a 
Roman ; and because I am a christian I have abandoned 
my profession of a soldier." 

These were not the sentiments, and this was not the 
conduct, of the insulated individuals who might be 
actuated by individual opinions, or by their private 
interpretations of the duties of Christianity, Their 
principles were the principles of the body. They were 
recognized and defended by the christian writers their 
contemporaries. Justin Martyr and Tatian talk of soldi- 
ers and chistians as distinct characters; and Tatian says 
that the christians declined even military commands. Cle- 
mens of Alexandria calls his christian contemporaries 
the " Followers of Peace," and expressly tells us that 
" the followers of peace used none of the implements 
of war," Laetantius, another early christian, says ex- 
pressly, " It can never be lawful for a righteous man 
to go to war." About the end of the second century, 
Celsus, one of the opponents of Christianity, charged 
the christians with refusing to bear arms even in case 
ef necessity. Origen, the defender of the christians, 
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does not think of denying the fact ; he admits the re- 
fusal, and justifies it, because war was unlawful. 
Even after Christianity had spread over almost the 
whole of the known world, Tertullian, in speaking of 
a part of the Roman armies, including more than one 
third of the Standing Legions of Rome, distinctly in- 
forms us that "not a christian could be found amongst 
them." 

All this is explicit. The evidence of the following 
facts is however yet more determinate and satisfactory. 
Some of the arguments wfiich, at the present day, are 
brought against the advocates of peace, were then 
urged against these early christians ; and these argu- 
ments they examined and repelled. This indicates in- 
vestigation and inquiry, and manifests that their belief 
of the unlawfulness of war, was not a vague opinion, 
hastily admitted, and loosely floating amongst them, but 
that it was the result of deliberate examination and a 
consequent firm conviction that Christ had forbidden 
it. Tertullian says, " Though the soldiers came to 
John and received a certain form to be observed, yet ' 
Jesus Christ, by disarming Peter, disarmed every sol- \ 
dier afterwards ; for custom never sanctions any un- \ 
lawful act." "Can a soldier's life be lawful," says 
he, in another work, " when Christ has pronounced 
that he who lives by the sword shall perish by the 
sword? Can anyone, who possesses the peaceable 
doctrine of the gospel, be a soldier, when it is his duty 
not so much as to go to law? And shall he, who is 
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not to revenge his own wrongs, be instrumental in 
bringing others into chains, imprisonment, torture, 
dtath ?" — So that the very same arguments which are 
brought in defence of war at the present day, were 
brought against the christians sixteen hundred years 
ago ; and, sixteen hundred yedrs ago; they were re- 
pelled by these faithful contender? for the purity of 
our religion. It is remarkable too, that Tertullian ap- 
peak to the precepts from the mount, in proof of those 
principles on which this Essay has been insisting : — 
that the dispositions which the precepts inculcate are 
not compatible with war, and that war, therefore, is 
irreeoncilchbk with Christianity. 

If it be possible, a still stronger evidence of the pri- 
mitive belief, is contained in the circumstance, that 
some of the christian authors declared that the refusal 
of the christian to bear arms, was a fulfilment of an- 
cient prophecy. The peculiar strength of this evi- 
dence consists in this — that the feet of a refusal to bear 
arms, is assumed as notorious and unquestioned. Ire- 
meus, who lived about Anno 180, affirms that the 
prophecy of Isaiah, which declared that men should 
turn their swords into plough-shares, and their spears 
into pruning- ho6ks, had been fulfilled in his time $ 
" for the christians," says he, " have changed their 
swords and their lances into instruments of peace, and 
they know not now how to fight." Justin Martyr, 
big coteihporary, writes, — " That the prophecy is ful- 
filled, you have good reason to believe, for we, who in 
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times past killed one another, do not now fight with 
owr enemies." Tertullian, who lived later, says, " You 
must confess that the prophecy has been accomplished, 
as far as the practice of every individual is concerned, 
to whom it is applicable."* 

It has been sometimes said, that the motive which 
influenced the Early Christians to refuse to engage in 
war, consisted in the idolatry which was connected 
with the Roman armies. — One motive this idolatry 
unquestionably afforded ; but it is obvious, from the 
quotations which we have given, that their belief of 
the unlawfulness of fighting, independent of any ques- 
tion of idolatry, was an insuperable objection to en- 
gaging in war. Their words are explicit: " I cannot 
fight if I die." — " I am a christian, and therefore I 
cannot fight" — u Christ," says Tertullian, "by dis- 
arming Peter, disarmed every soldier ;" and Peter 
was not about to fight in the armies of idolatry. So 

* These examples might he multiplied. Enough, however, have been given 
to establish our position ; and the reader who desires further or more immediate 
information, is referred to Justin Mart, in Dialog, cum Tryph. ejusdemque 
Apolog. 2* — ad Zenam : Terttdl. de corona militis. — Apolog. Cap. 21 and 37. — 
lib. de Idolol. C 17, 18, 19. — ad Scapulam cap. 1- — adversus Jud. Cap. 7 and 
9. — adv. Gnost 13* — adv. Marc. C. 4. — lib. de patient C. 6. 10 : Orig. cant 
Cdsum lib. 3, 5, 8. — In Josuam, horn. 12 Cap. 9. — in Mat Cap. 26 Tract 
36 : Cypr. Epist 56. — ad Cornel. Lactan. de just lib. 5. C. 18 lib. 6 C. 20 : 
Ambr. in Luc 22 : Chrysost. in Matth. 5. horn. 18. — in Matth. 26 horn. 85.— 
lib. 2 de Sacerdotio. — 1 Cor. 13 : Chromat. in Matth. 5. Hieron, ad Ocean*— 
lib. Epist. p. 3 Tom. 1. Ep. 2 : Ativan, de Inc. Verb. Dei : Cfyriff. Alex. lib. 11. 
in Johan. Cap. 25, 26. See also Erasmus. Luc Cap. 3, and 22. Ludov. Vives 
in Introd. ad Sap : / Ferus lib. 4 Comment, in Matth. 7 and Luc. 22. 
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entire was their conviction of the incompatibility of met 
with our religion, that they would not even be present 
at the gladiatorial fights, " lest," says Theophilus, " we 
should become partakers of the murders committed 
there," Can any one believe that they who would 
not even uritness a battle between two men, would 
themselves fight in a battle between armies? And the 
destruction of a gladiator, it should be remembered, 
was authorised by the state as -much as the destruction 
of enemies in war. 
/ It is, therefore, indisputable, that the christians who 
lived nearest to the time of our Saviour, believed, with 
undoubting confidence, that he had unequivocally for- 
bidden war — that they openly avowed this belief, and 
that, in support of it, they were willing to sacrifice, 
and did sacrifice, their fortunes and their lives. 

Christians, however, afterwards became soldiers; 
And when ? — When their general fidelity to Christi- 
anity became relaxed ; — when, in other respects, they 
violated its principles ;— when they had begun « to 
dissemble," and " to falsify their word," and "to 
cheat;" — when "christian Casuists" had persuaded 
them that they might " sit at meat in the idol's tem- 
ple;" — when christians accepted even the priesthoods 
of idolatry. In a word, they became soldiers, when 
they had ceased to be christians. 

The departure from the original faithfulness, was, 
however, not suddenly general. Like every other 
corruption, war obtained by degrees. During the 
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first two hundred years, not a christian soldier is upon 
record. In the third century, when Christianity be- 
came partially corrupted, christian soldiers were com- 
mon. The number increased with the increase of the 
general profligacy; until at last, in the fourth century, 
christians became soldiers without hesitation, and, per- 
haps, without remorse. Here and there, however, an 
ancient Father still lifted up his voice for Peace ; but 
these, one after another, dropping from the world, the 
tenet that War is unlawful, ceased at length to be a 
tenet of the church. 

Such was the origin of the present belief in the 
lawfulness of war. It began in unfaithfulness, was 
nurtured by profligacy, and was confirmed by general 
corruption. — We seriously, then, and solemnly invite 
the conscientious christian of the present day, to con- 
sider these things. Had the professors of Christianity 
continued in the purity and faithfulness of their fore- 
fathers, we should now have believed that war was 
forbidden; and Europe, many long centuries ago, 
would have reposed in peace. 

Let it always be borne in mind by those who are 
advocating war, that they are contending for a corrup- 
tion which their forefathers abhorred ; and that they 
are making Jesus Christ the sanctioner of crimes, 
which his purest followers offered up their lives be- 
cause they would not commit. 

An argument has sometimes been advanced in fa- 
vour of war from the Divine communications to the 
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Jews under the administration of Moses. It has* been 
said that as wars were allowed and enjoined to that 
people, they cannot be inconsistent with the will of 
God. 

We have no intention to dispute that, under the 
Mosaic dispensation, some wars were allowed, or that 
they were enjoined upon the Jews as an imperative 
duty. But those who refer, in justification of our pre- 
sent practice, to the authority by which the Jews pro- 
secuted their wars, must be expected to produce the 
same authority for our own. Wars were commanded 
to the Jews, but are they commanded to us? War, in 
the abstract, was never commanded. And, surely, 
those specific wars which were enjoined upon the 
Jews for an express purpose, are neither authority nor 
example for us, who have received no such injunction, 
and can plead no such purpose. 

It will, perhaps, be said that the commands to pro- 
secute wars, even to extermination, are so positive and 
so often repeated, that it is not probable, if they were 
inconsistent with the will of Heaven, and they would 
have been thus peremptorily enjoined. We answer, 
that they were not inconsistent with the will of Hea- 
ven then. But even then, the Prophets foresaw that 
they were not accordant with the universal will of 
God, since they predicted that when that Will should 
be fulfilled, war should be eradicated from the world. 
And by what dispensation was this Will to be fulfilled? 
By that of the " Rod out of the stem of Jesse." 
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But what do those v/ho refer to the Dispensation of 
Moses maintain? Do they say that the injunctions to 
the Jews are binding upon them ? If they say this, 
we have at least reason to ask them for greater con- 
sistency of obedience. That these injunctions, in point 
of fact, do not bind them, they give sufficient proof, by 
the neglect of the greater portion of them, enforced as 
those injunctions were, by the same authority as that 
which commanded war. They have, therefore, so far 
as their argument is concerned, annulled the injunc- 
tions by their own rejection of them. And out of ten 
precepts to reject nine and retain one, is a gratuitous 
and idle mode of argument. 

If I be told that we still acknowledge the obligation 
of many of these precepts, I answer that we acknow- 
ledge the duties which they enjoin, but not because of 
the authority which enjoined them. We obey the in- 
junctions, not because they were delivered under the 
law, but because they are enforced by Christianity. 
The command "Thou shalt not kill," has never been 
abolished ; but christians do not prohibit murder be- 
cause it was denounced in the decalogue, they would 
have prohibited it if the decalogue had never existed. 

But farther : Some of the commands under the law, 
Christianity requires us to disobey. " If a man have a 
stubborn and rebellious son, which will not obey the 
voice of his father, &c. all the men of the city shall 
stone him with stones that he die.* If thy brother > 

* Deut xxi. 18, 21. 
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the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or 
the wife of thy bosom, entice thee secretly, saying, 
4 Let us go and serve other Crods, 9 thou shalt not 
pity him or conceal him, but thou shalt surely kill 
him} thine hand shall be first upon him to put him 
to death."* Now we know that Christianity will not 
sanction an obedience of these commands ; and if we 
did obey them, our own laws would treat us as mur- 
derers. If the precepts under the dispensation of 
Moses are binding because they were promulgated by 
Heaven, they are binding in all their commands and 
all their prohibitions. But some of these precepts 
we habitually disregard, and some it were criminal to 
obey ; and with what reason then do we refer to them 
in our defence ? 

And why was the law superseded? Because it 
" made nothing perfect." — " The law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ" 
The manner in which the author of " truth" prefaced 
some of his most important precepts, is much to our 
present purpose. " It hath been said by them of old 
time, An eye for an eye," &c. He then introduces 
his own precept with the contradistinguishing pre- 
face — u But / say unto you." This, therefore, ap- 
pears to be a specific abrogation of the authority of 
the legal injunctions, and an introduction of another 
system ; and this is all that our present purpose re- 
quires. The truth is, that the law was abolished be- 

• Deotxm.9. 
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cause of its imperfections ; yet we take hold of one of 
these imperfections in justification of our present prac- 
tice. Is it because we feel that we cannot defend it 
by our. own religion? 

We therefore dismiss the dispensation of Moses 
from any participation in the argument. Whatever 
it allowed, or whatever it prohibited in relation to 
war, we do not enquire. We ask only what Christi- 
anity allows and prohibits, and by this we determine 
the question. — It is the more necessary to point out 
the inapplicability of these arguments from the Old 
Testament, because there are some persons of desul- 
tory modes of thinking, who find that war is allowed 
in "the Bible," and who forget to enquire into the 
present authority of the permission. 

There are some persons who suppose themselves 
sufficiently justified in their approbation of war, by the 
example of men of piety of our own times. The ar- 
gument, as an argument, is of little concern ; but every 
thing is important that makes us acquiescent in war. 
Here are men, say they, who make the knowledge of 
their duties the great object of their study, and yet 
these men engage in war without any doubt of its 
lawfulness. All this is true ; and it is true also, that 
some good men have expressly inculcated the lawful- 
ness of war ; and it is true also, that the Articles of the 
Church of England specifically assert it. — But what, 
if it should have come to pass, that' " blindness in part, 
hath happened unto Israel !" 
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What is the argument? That good men have en- 
gagedin war, and therefore that Christianity allows it* 
They who satisfy themselves with such reasoning, 
should bear in mind that he who voluntarily pas- 
ses over the practice of the two first centuries of 
Christianity, and attempts to defend himself by the 
practice of after and darker ages, has obviously no 
other motive than that he finds his religion, when vitia- 
ted and corrupt, more suitable to his purpose than it 
was in the days of its purity. This state of imperfec- 
tion and impurity has diffused an influence upon the 
good, as upon the bad. I question not that some chris- 
tians of the present day who defend war, believe they 
act in accordance with their religion ; just as I ques- 
tion not that many, who zealously bore faggots to the 
stake of the christian martyrs, believed so too. The 
time has been, when those who killed good men thought 
« they did God service." But let the succeeding dec- 
laration be applied by our present objectors — " These 
things will they do unto you, because they have not 
known the Father nor Me."* Here, then appears 
to be our error — that we do not estimate the conduct 
of men by the standard of the gospel, but that we re- 
duce the standard of the gospel to the conduct of men 
That good men should fail to conform to the perfect 
purity of Christianity, or to perceive it, need not be 
wondered, for we have sufficient examples of.it. Good 

* John xvL 3. 
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wen, in past ages allowed many things as permitted by 
Christianity, which we condemn, and shall for ever 
condemn. In the present day there are many ques- 
tions of duty on which men of piety disagree. If their 
authority be rejected by us on other points of practice, 
why is it to determine the question of war ? Especially 
why do we insist on their decisions, when they differ 
in their decisions themselves ? If good men have al- 
lowed the lawfulness of war, good men have also denied 
it. We are therefore again referred to the simple evi- 
dence of religion ; an evidence which it will always 
be found wise to admit, and dangerous to question. 

There is, however, one argument brought against us, 
which if it be just, precludes at once all question upon 
the subject:— 7%<i* a distinction is to be made between 
rules which apply to us as individuals, and rules which 
apply to us as subjects of the state; and that the pa- 
cific injunctions of Christ from the mount ', and all 
the other kindred commands and prohibitions of the 
Christian Scriptures, have no reference to our conduct 
as members of the political body. This is the argu- 
ment to which the greatest importance is attached by 
the advocates of war, and by which thinking men are 
chiefly induced to acquiesce in its lawfulness. In re- 
ality, some of those who think most acutely upon the 
subject, acknowledge that the peaceable, forbearing, 
forgiving dispositions of Christianity, are absolutely obli- 
gatory upon individuals in their full extent: and this 
acknowledgment I would intreat the reader to bear in 

his recollection. 

N 
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Now it is obvious that the proof of the rectitude erf 
this distinction, must be expected of those who make 
it. General Rules are laid down by Christianity, of 
which, in some cases, the advocate of war denies the 
applicability. He, therefore, is to produce the reason 
and the authority for exception. Now we would re- 
mind him that general rules are binding unless their in- 
applicability can be clearly shown. We would remind 
him that the general rules in question, are laid down 
by the commissioned Ministers of Jesus Christ, and by 
Jesus Christ himself ; and we would recommend him, 
therefore, to hesitate before he institutes exceptions to 
those rules, upon any authority inferior to the authority 
which made them. 

The foundation for the distinction between the du- 
ties of Individuals and those of Communities, must, we 
suppose, be sought in one of these two positions : 
\/ 1. That as no law exists, of general authority 
amongst nations, by which one state is protected from 
the violence of another, it is necessary that each inde- 
pendent community should protect itself; and that the 
security of a nation cannot sometimes be maintained 
otherwise than by war. 

2. That as the general utility and expediency of ac- 
tions is the foundation of their moral qualities, and as 
it is sometimes most conducive to general utility and 
expediency that there should be a war, war is there- 
fore, sometimes lawful. 

The first of these positions will probably be thus en- 
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forced. If an individual suffers aggression, there is a 
Power to which he can apply that is above himself and 
above the aggressor ; a power by which the bad pas- 
sions of those around him are restrained, or by which 
their aggressions are punished. But amongst Nations 
there is no acknowledged superior or common Arbitra- 
tor.— Even if there were, there is no way in which its 
decisions could be enforced, but by the sword. War, 
therefore, is the only means which one nation possesses 
of protecting itself from the aggression of another. 

This, certainly, is plausible reasoning; but it hap- 
pens to this argument as to many others, that it assumes 
that as established, which has not been proved, and 
upon the proof of which the truth of the whole argu- 
ment depends. It assumes, That the reason why an 
individual is not permitted to use violence, is, that the 
Laws will me it for him. And in this the falacy of 
the position co&sists ; for the foundation of the duty of 
forbearance in private life, is not that the laws will 
punish aggression, but that Christianity requires for- 
K^bearance. Undoubtedly, if the existence of a common 
arbitrator were the foundation of the duty, the duty 
would not be binding upon Nations. But that which 
we require to be proved is this — that Christianity ex- 
onerates nations from those duties which she has im- 
posed upon individuals. This, the present argument 
does not prove ; and, in truth, with a singular unhap- 
piness in its application, it assumes, in effect, that she 
has imposed these duties upon neither the one nor the 
other. 
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If it be said that Christianity allows to individuals 
some degree and kind of resistance, and that some re- 
sitance is therefore lawful to states, we do not deny it. 
But if it be said that the degree of lawful resistance 
extends to the daughter of our fellow christians— that 
it extends to war—- we do deny it : We say that the 
rales of Christianity cannot, by any possible latitude of 
/ interpretation be made to extend to it. The duty of 
/ forbearance, then, is antecedent to all considerations 
j respecting the condition of man ; and whether he be 
under the protection of laws or not, the duty of for- 
bearance is imposed. 

The only truth which appears to be elicited by the 
present argument, is, that the difficulty of obeying the 
forbearing rules of Christianity, is greater in the case 
of nations than in the case of individuals 3 The obliga- 
tion to obey, them is the same in both. Nor let any 
one urge the difficulty of obedience in opposition to 
the duty ; for he who does this, has yet to learn one of 
the most awful rules of his religion— a rule that was 
enforced by the precepts, and more especially by- the 
final example, of Christ, of Apostles, and of Martyrs, 
the rule which requires that we should be "obedient 
even unto death." 

Let it not however be supposed that we believe the 
difficulty of forbearance would be great in practice, as 
it is great in theory. We hope hereafter to show, that 
it promotes our interests as certainly as it fulfils our 
duties. 
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The rectitude of the distinction between rules which 
apply to individuals, and rules which apply to states, 
is thus maintained by Dr. Paley on the principle of 

EXPEDIENCY. 

f< The onfy distinction" says he " that exists be- 
tween the ease of independent States and indepen- 
dent individuals, is founded in this circumstance ; 
that the particular consequence sometimes appears to 
exoeed the value of the general rule ;" or, in less tech- 
nical words, that a greater disadvantage mayariae 
from obeying the commands of Christianity, than from 
transgressing them. Expediency, it is said, is the teat 
of moral rectitude, and the standard of our duty. If 
we believe that it will be most expedient to disregaed 
the. general obligations of Christianity, that belief is th*r 
justifying motive of disregarding them* Dr*. Paley 
proceeds to say, " In the transactions of private per* 
sons, no advantage that results from the breach of a 
general law of justice, can compensate to the public 
for the violation of the law ; in the concerns of empire 
this moy sometimes be sbubted*" ■ He says there may 
beoasesin which " the magnitude of the particular 
evil induced us to call in question the obligation ef the 
general rule." "Situations may be feigmd, and 
consequently may possibly arise, in which the general 
tendency is outweighed by the enormity of the parti- 
cular mischief." Of the doubts which must arise as to 
the occasions when the " obligation" of christian laws 
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ceases, he however says that " moral philosophy fur- 
nishes no precise solution ;" and he candidly acknow- 
ledges " the danger of leaving it to the sufferer to de- 
cide upon the comparison of particular and general 
consequences, and the still greater danger of such de- 
cisions being drawn into future precedents. If trea- 
ties, for instance, be no longer binding than while they 
are convenient, or until the inconveniency ascend to a 
certain point, (which point must be fixed by the judg- 
ment, or rather by the feelings of the complaining 
party,} — one, and almost the only method of averting 
or closing the calamities of war, of preventing or put- 
ting a stop to the destruction of mankind,, is lost to the 
world- for ever." And in retrospect of the indetermi- 
nateness of these rules of conduct, he says finally, 
« these however are the priciples upon which the 
calculation is to be formed."* 

It it obvkms that this reasoning proceeds upon the 
principle that it is lawful to do evil that good may 
come. If good will come by violating a treaty, we may 
violate it.f If good will come by slaughtering other 
men, we may slaughter them. I know that the advo- 
cate of Expediency will tell us that that is not evil of 
which good, in the aggregate comes ; qnd that the 
good or evil of actions consists in the good or evil of 
their general consequences. — I appeal to the under- 

* Moral and Political Philosophy, Chap. " Of War and Military Establish- 
ments." 

t lb. 
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Standing and the conscience of the reader — Is this dis- 
tinction honest to the meaning of the apostle ? Did he 
intend to tell his readers that they might violate their 
solemn promises, that they might destroy their fellow 
christians, in order that good might come ? If he did 
mean this, surely there was little truth in the declara- 
tion of the same apostle that he used great plainness 
of speech. 

We are told that u whatever is expedient is right." 
We shall not quarrel with the dogma, but how is ex- 
pediency to be determined? By the calculations and 
guessings of men, or by the knowledge and foresight 
of God? Expediency may be the test of our duties, 
but what is the test of expediency?— Obviously, I 
think it is this ; the decisions which God has made 
known respecting what is best for man. Calculations 
of expediency, of " particular and general conse- 
quences," are not entrusted to us, for* this most satis- 
factory reason — that we cannot make themv The cal- 
culation, to be any thing better than vague guessing, 
requires prescience, and where is prescience to be 
sought? Now it is conceded by our opponents, that 
the only Possessor of prescience has declared that the 
forbearing, non-resisting character, is best for man. 
Yet we are told that sometimes, it is not best, that 
sometimes it is « inexpedient." How do we discover 
this ! The Promulgator of the law has never intima- 
ted it. Whence, then, do we derive the right of sub- 
stituting our computations for His prescience? Or, 
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having obtained it, what is the limit to its exercise? 
If, because we calculate that obedience will not be be- 
neficial, we may dispense with his laws in one instance, 
why may we not dispense with them in ten? Why 
may we not abrogate them altogether? 

The right is however claimed ; and how is it to be 
exercised? We are told that the duty of obedience 
" may sometimes be doubted" — that in some cases, 
we are induced to u coil in question" the obligation 
of the christian rule — that " situations may be feign- 
ed y " that circumstances " may possibly arise" in 
which we are at liberty to dispense with it— that still 
it is dangerous to leave " it to the sufferer to decide" 
when the obligation of the rule ceases; and that of all 
these doubts " philosophy furnishes no precise solu- 
tion I" — I know not how to contend against such prin- 
ciples as these. An argument might be repelled ; the 
assertion of a fact might be disproved j: but what an- 
swer can be made to " possibilities" and " doubts ?'* 
They who are at liberty to guess that Christian laws 
may sometimes be suspended, are at liberty to guess 
that Jupiter is a fixed star, or that the existence of 
America is a fiction. What answer the man of science 
would make to such suppositions I do not know, and 
I do not know what answer to make to ours. Amongst 
a community which had to decide on the " particular 
and general consequences" of some political measure, 
which involved the sacrifice of the principles of chris* 
tianity, there would of necessity be an endless variety 
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of opinions. Some would think it expedient to super* 
sede the law of Christianity, and some would think the 
evil of obeying the law, less than the evil of trans- 
greasing it. Some would think that the " particular 
mischief" outweighed the " general rule," and some 
that the " general rule" outweighed the " particular 
mischief." And in this chaos of opinion, what is the 
line of rectitude, or how is it to be discovered ? Or is 
that rectitude, which appears to each separate indivi- 
dual to be right? And are there as many species of 
truth, as there are discordancies of opinion ?— Is this 
the simplicity of the Gospel ? Is this the path in which 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err? 

These are the principles of Expediency on which 
it is argued that the duties which attach to private life 
do not attach to citizens. — I think it will be obvious to 
the eye of candour, that they are exceedingly indeter* 
minate and vague. Little more appears to be done by 
Dr. Paley than to exhibit their doubtfulness. In 
truth, I do not know whether he has argued better 
in favour of his position, or against it. To me it ap- 
pears that he has evinced it to be fallacious ; for I do 
not think that (my thing can be Christian Truth, of 
which the truth cannot be more evidently proved. 
But whatever may be thought of the conclusion, the 
reader will certainly perceive that the whole question 
is involved in extreme vagueness and indecision : an 
indecision and vagueness, which it is difficult to con- 
cave that Christianity ever intended should be hung 

O 
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over the very greatest question of practical morality 
that man has to determine ; over the question that asks 
whether the followers of Christ are at liberty to desrtroy 
one another. That such a procedure as a war, is, tin* 
der any circumstances, sanctioned by Christianity, 
from whose principles it is acknowledged to be "ab- 
horrent," ought to be clearly made out. It ought to 
be obvious to loose examination. It ought not to be 
necessary to ascertaining it, that a critical investiga- 
tion should be made, of questions which ordinary men 
cannot comprehend, and which, if they comprehend- 
ed them, they could not determine ; and above all that 
investigation ought not to end, as we have seen it does . 
end, in vague indecision—in u doubts" of which even 
i€ Philosophy furnishes no precise solution." . Bat 
when this indecision and vagueness are brought to op- 
pose the Christian Evidence for peace ; when it is con- 
traded, not only that it militates against that evidence, 
but that it outbalances and supersedes it — we would 
say of such an argument, that it is not only weak, bat 
idle; of such a conclusion, that it is not only unsound, 
but preposterous. 

Christian obligation is a much more simple thing 
than speculative philosophy would make it appear; 
and to all those who suppose that our relations as sub- 
jects dismiss the obligation of christian laws, we would 
offer the consideration, that neither the Founder of 
Christianity, nor his apostles, ever made the distinc- 
tion. Of questions of " particular and general conse- 
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qucoees," of " general advantages and particular mis- 
cthiefs," no traces are to be found in their words or 
writings. The morality of Christianity is a simple 
system, adapted to the comprehensions of ordinary 
men* Were it otherwise, what would be its usefulness ? 
If philosophers only could examine our duties, and 
if their examinations ended in doubts without solution, 
how would men, without learning and without leisure, 
regulate their conduct? I thiak, indeed, that it is a, 
sufficient objection to all such theories as the present, 
that they are not adapted to the wayfaring man. If 
the present theory be admitted, one of these two ef- 
fects will be the consequence: the greater part of the 
conumuuty must trust for the discovery of their duties 
to the sagacity of others, or they must act without any 
knowledge of their duties at all. 

But, that the pacific injunctions of the Christian 
Scripture* do apply to us, under every circumstance of 
life, whether private or public, appears to be made 
necessary by the universality of christian obligation.. 
The language of Christianity upon the obligation of her 
moral laws, is essentially this — " What I say unto you* 
I say unto all." The pacific laws of our religion, 
then, are binding upon all men ; upon the King and 
upon every individual who advises him, upon every 
member of a legislature, upon every officer and ag«nt, 
and upon every private citizen. How then can that 
be lawful for a body of men which is unlawful for each 
individual? How, if one be disobedient, can his of- 
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fence make disobedience lawful to all ? We maintain 
yet more and say, that to dismiss christian benevolence 
as subjects, and to retain it as individuals, is simply 
impossible. He who possesses that subjugation of the 
affections, and that universality of benevolence, by 
tvhich he is influenced to do good to those who hate 
him, and to love his enemies in private life, cannot,, 
without abandoning those dispositions, butcher other 
men because they are called public enemies. 

The whole position, therefore, that the pacific com- 
mands and prohibitions of the Christian Scriptures, do 
not apply to our conduct as subjects of a state, appears 
to me to be a fallacy. Some of the arguments which 
are brought to support it, so flippantly dispense with 
the principles of Christian Obligation, so gratuitously 
assume, that because obedience may be difficult, obe- 
dience is not required, that they are rather an excuse 
for the distinction than a justification of it — and some 
are so lamentably vague and indeterminate, the prin- 
ciples which are proposed are so technical, so inappli- 
cable to the circumstance of society, and in truth, so 
incapable of being practically applied, that it is not 
credible that they were designed to suspend the obli- 
gation of rules, which were imposed by a Revelation 
from Heaven. 

The reputation of Dr. Paley is so great, that as he 
has devoted a chapter of the Moral Philosophy to 
" War and Military Establishments," it will perhaps 
be expected, in an Inquiry like the present, that some 
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specific reference should be made to his opinions— 
and I make this reference willingly. 

The chapter " on War" begins thus:— "Because 
the Christian Scriptures describe wars, as what they 
are, as crimes or judgments, some men have been led 
to believe that it is unlawful for a christian to bear 
arms. But it should be remembered, that it may be 
necessary for individuals to unite their force, and for 
this end to resign themselves to a common will ; and 
yet it may be true that that will is often actuated by 
criminal motives, and often determined to destructive 
purposes." This is a most remarkable paragraph : It 
assumes, at once, the whole subject of inquiry, and is 
an assumption couched in extraordinary laxity of lan- 
guage. — " It may be necessary for individuals to unite 
their force" — The tea-table and the drawing-room 
have often told us this ; but Philosophy should tell us 
how the necessity is proved. Nor is the morality of 
the paragraph more rigid than the philosophy — " Wars 
are crimes," and are often undertaken from " criminal 
motives, and determined to destructive purposes;" 
yet of these purposes, and motives, and crimes, " it 
may be necessary" for christians to become the abet- 
tors and accomplices ! 

Paley proceeds to say, that in the New Testament 
the prof ession of a soldier* is no where forbidden or 

* I do not know why "the profession of a soldier," is substituted for the 
simple terra, war. Dr. P. does not say that war is no where forbidden or con. 
demned, which censure or prohibition, it is obviously easy to have pronounced 
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condemned ; and be refers to the cases of John the 
Baptist, of the Roman Centurion, and of Cornelius; 
and with tbia he finishes all inquiry into the christian 
cmAenee upon the subject, after having expended upQn 
k less than a page of the edition before me* 

Theae arguments are all derived from the silence of 
the New Testament, and to all reasoning founded upon 
this silence, no one can give abetter answer than him- 
ie& In replying to the defences by which the advo- 
eates of Slavery attempt to justify it, he notices that 
which they advance from the nhnoe of the New Tee* 
Ummt respecting it. He says— It is urged that "Sla- 
very wat a part of the civil constitution of most coun- 
tries when Christianity appeared ; yet that no passage 
if teb$ found in the christian scriptures, by which it 
is condemned or prohibited." " This*" he rejoins, 
<< is true ; for Christianity? soliciting admission into all 
jtstiens of the world, abstained, as behoved it, from iiv* 
tarmeddling with the civil institutions of any. But 
does it follow, from the silence of Scripture concern- 
ing them, that all the civil institutions which then pre*, 
vailed were right, or that the bad should not be ex- 
changed fyr better I" I beg the reader to apply thia 
reasoning to Paley's own arguments in favour of war 
fromjthe silence of the Scriptures, How happens it 

that he did not remember it himself? 

« 

without even noticing M the profession of a soldier." I do not say that this lan- 
guage implies a want of ingenuousnes, but It certainly was more easy to prove 
that the profession of a soldier is no where condemned, than that war is no 
where condemned. 
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Now I am wmpetted to observe, that in the discos- 
lion of tine lawfulness of Wafr, Dr. Paley has neglected 
his professed principles of decision, tad his ordinary 
practice. His professed principles art these; that 
the discovery of the « Will of God, which it the 
whote busbess of morality," is to be attained by refer- 
ring, prutoarihj, to " his express declarations when 
they are to he had, and which must be sought for i* 
Scripture"-— Has he sought for thefie declarations? 
Has he sought fin* « Resist not evil," Or for "Lov* 
your e&enies^" or for " Put up thy sword," or for 
u The weapons of our warfare are not oafnal," or for 
« My kingdom is not of this world ?" He has sought 
for none of these ; he has examined none of theou 
He has noticed none of them. His professed prin- 
ciples are, again, that when mar instruction* are 
dubious, we should endeavour to explain them bg 
what we eon collect of our Master's general mtU* 
nation or intention.* Has he conformed to his own 
rule? Has he endeavoured to collect this general in- 
clination, aft4 to examine this general tendency? He 
has taken no notice of it whatever. This neglect, we 
soy, is contrary to his ordinary practice* Upon other 
subjects, he has assiduously applied to the Christian 
Scriptures in determination of truth. He has examin- 
ed not only their direct evidence, but the evidence 
which they afford by induction and implication: the 
evidence arising from their general tendency. Sui- 

* Moral and Political Philosophy, Book ii. Chap. 4. 
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cide is no where condemned in the New Testament ; 
yet Paley condemns it, and how? He examines die sa- 
cred volume, and finds that by implication and infer- 
ence, it may be collected that suicide is not permitted 
by Christianity. He says that patience under suffer- 
ing is inculcated as an important duty ; and that the 
recommendation of patience, implies the unlawfulness 
of suicide to get out of suffering. This is sound rea- 
soning ; but he does not adopt it in the examination of 
war. Gould he not have found that the inculcation of 
peaceableness forms as good an argument against the 
lawfulness of war, as the inculcation of patience forms 
against the lawfulness of suicide? He certainly could 
have done this, and why has he not done it? Why has 
he passed it over in silence ? 

I must confess my belief, that he was unwilling to 
discuss the subject upon Christian Principles ; that he 
had resolved to make war consistent with Christianity ; 
ani that, foreseeing her " express declarations" and 
u general intentions" militated against it, he avoided 
noticing them at all. Thus much at least is certain, 
that in discussing the lawfulness of war, he has aban- 
doned both his avowed principles and his correspon- 
dent practice. There is, to me at least, in the chap- 
ter*" On War," an appearance of great indecision of 
mind, arising from the conflict between christian truth 
and the power of habit, between the consciousness 
that war is " abhorrent" to our religion, and the desire 
to defend it on the principle of expediency. The 
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whole chapter is characterized by a very extraordi- 
nary laxity, both of arguments and principles. 

After the defensibility of war has been proved, or 
assumed, in the manner which we have exhibited, Dr. 
Paley states the occasions upon which he determines 
that wars become justifiable. "The objects of just 
war," says he, " are precaution, defence, or repara- 
tion."— " Every just war, supposes an injury perpe- 
trated, attempted, or feared." 

I shall acknowledge, that if these be justifying mo- 
tives to war, I see very little purpose in talking of mo- 
rality upon the subject. It was wise to leave the prin- 
ciples of Christianity out of the question, and to pass 
them by unnoticed, if they were to be succeeded by 
principles like these. It is in vain to expatiate on 
moral obligations, if we are at liberty to declare war 
whenever an " injury is feared." An injury, without 
limit to its insignificance ! A fear, without stipulation 
for its reasonableness ! The judges, also, of the rea- 
sonableness of fear, are to be they who are under its 
influence ; and who so likely to judge amiss as those 
who are afraid? Sounder philosophy than this has 
told us, that " he who has to reason upon his duty 
when the temptation to transgress it is before him, is 
almost sure to reason himself into an error." The 
necessity for this ill-timed reasoning, and the. allow- 
ance of it, is amongst the capital objections to the phi- 
losophy of Paley. It tells us that a people may sus- 
pend the laws of God when they think it is " expe- 

P 
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dient;" and they are to judge of this expediency 
when the temptation to transgression is before them! — 
Has Christianity left the lawfulness of human destruc- 
tion to be determined on such principles as these? 

Violence, and rapine, and ambition, are not to be 
restrained by morality like this. It may serve for the 
speculations of a study ; but we will venture to affirm 
that mankind will never be controlled by it. Moral 
rules are useless, if, from their own nature, they can- 
not be, or will not be applied. — Who believes that if 
kings and conquerors may fight when they have fears, 
they will not fight when they have them not? The 
morality allows too much latitude to the passions, to 
retain any practical restraint upon them. And a mo- 
rality that will not be practised, I had almost said, 
that cannot be practised, is an useless morality. It is 
a theory of morals. We want clearer and more exclu- 
sive rules ; we want rriore obvious and immediate sanc- 
tions. It were in vain for a philosopher to say to a 
general who was burning for glory, " You are at liber- 
ty to engage in the war provided you have suffered, 
or fear you will suffer an injury ; otherwise Christiani- 
ty prohibits it." — He will tell him of twenty injuries 
that have been suffered, of a hundred that have been 
attempted, and of ten thousand that he fears. And 
what answer can the philosopher make to him ? 

I think that Dr. Paley has, in another and a later 
work, given us stronger arguments in favour of peace, 
than tfte Moral Philosophy gives in favour of war. 
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In the ** Evidences of Christianity" we find these 
statements : — " The two following positions appear to 
me to be satisfactorily made out; first, That the gos- 
pel omits some qualities, which have usually engaged 
the praises and admiration of mankind, but which, in 
reality, and in their general effects, have been preju- 
dicial to human happiness; secondly, that the gospei 
has brought forwards some virtues, which possess the 
highest intrinsic value, but which have commonly 
been overlooked and contemned. — The second of 
these propositions is exemplified in the instances of 
passive courage or endurance of suffering, patience 
under affronts and injuries, humility, irresistance, pla- 
cability. — The truth is, there are two opposite de- 
scriptions of character under which mankind may be 
generally classed. The one possesses vigour, firmness, 
resolution, is daring and active, quick in its sensibili- 
ties, jealous in its fame, eager in its attachments, in- 
flexible in its purpose, violent in its resentments. The 
other meek, yielding, complying, forgiving, not prompt 
to act, but willing to suffer, silent and gentle under 
rudeness and insult, suing for reconciliation where 
others would demand satisfaction, giving way to the 
pushes of impudence, conceding and indulgent to the 
prejudices, the wrong-headedness, the intractability 
of those with whom it has to deal. — The former of 
these characters is, and ever hath been, the favourite 
of the world. — Yet so it hath happened, that with the 
Founder of Christianity, this latter is the subject of his 
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commendation, his precepts, his example; and that 
the former -is so, in no part of its composition. This 
morality shows, at least, that no two things can be 
more different than the Heroic and the Christian 
characters. Now it is proved, in contradiction to 
first impressions, to popular opinion, to the encomiums 
of orators and poets, and even to the suffrages of his- 
torians and moralists, that the latter character possesses 
most of true worth, both as being most difficult either 
to be acquired or sustained, and as contributing most 
to the happiness and tranquillity of social life. — If 
this disposition were universal, the case is clear; the 
world would be a society of friends: whereas, if the 
other disposition were universal, it would produce a 
scene of universal contention. The world would not 
be able to hold a generation of such men. If, what is 
the fact, the disposition be partial ; if a few be actuated 
by it amongst a multitude who are not, in whatever 
degree it does prevail, it prevents, allays, and termi- 
nates quarrels, the great disturbers of human happi- 
ness, and the great sources of human misery, so far as 
man's happiness and misery depend upon man. The 
preference of the patient to the heroic character, which 
we have here noticed, is a peculiarity in the christian 
institution, which I propose as an argument of wis- 
dom.»* 

* I nrait be just After these declarations, the Author says, that when the 
laws which inculcate the Christian character, are applied to what is necessary to 
be done for the sake of the public, they are applied to a case to which they do 
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These are the sentiments of Dr. Paley upon this 
great characteristic of the christian morality. I think 
that in their plain, literal, and unsophisticated mean- 
ing, they exclude the possibility of the lawfulness of 
war. The simple conclusion from them is, that Vio- 
lence, and devastation, and human destruction cannot 
exist in conjunction with the character of a christian. 
This would be the conclusion of the inhabitant of some 
for and peaceful island, where war and Christianity 
were alike unknown. If he read these definitions of 
the christian duties, and were afterwards told that we 
thought ourselves allowed to plunder and to murder 
one another, he would start in amazement at the 
monstrous inconsistency. Casuistry may make her 
« distinctions," and philosophy may talk of her "ex- 
pediencies," but the monstrous inconsistency remains. 
What is the fact ? Mahometans and Pagans do not be- 
lieve that our religion allows of war. They reproach 
us with the inconsistency. Our wars are, with them 
a scandal and a taunt. " You preach to us," say they, 
u of Christianity, and would convert us to your creed ; 
— first convert yourselves ; show us that yourselves 

not belong; and he adds, u This distinction is plain," but in what its plainness 
[ consists, or how it is discovered at all, he does not inform us. The reader will 
probably wonder, as I do, that whilst Paley says no two things can be more 
opposite than the christian and the heroic characters, he nevertheless thinks it 
M is plain" that Christianity sanctions the latter* 

I would take the opportunity afforded me by this note, to entreat the reader 
to look over the whole of Chap. % Part II. in the Evidences of Christianity. He 
wiQ find many observations on the placability of the gospel, which will repay 
the time of reading them. 
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believe in it-" Nay, the Jews at our own doors tell 
us, that our wars are an evidence that the Prince of 
Peace is not come. They bring the violence of chris- 
tians to prove that Christ was a deceiver. Thus do 
we cause the way of truth to be evil spoken of. Thus 
are we, who should be the helpers of the world, its 
stumbling-blocks and its shame. We, who should be 
lights to them that sit in darkness, cause them to love 
that darkness still. Well may the christian be ashamed 
for these things : Well may he be ashamed for the re* 
putation of his religion : And he may be ashamed too, 
tor the honored defender of the christian faith, who 
stands up, the advocate of blood $ who subtilises the 
sophisms of the schools, and roves over the fields of 
speculation to find an argument to convince us that 
we may murder one another ! This is the u wisdom of 
the world }" that wisdom which is, emphatically, 

u FOOLISHNESS." 

We have seen that the principle on which Dr. Pau- 
ley's Moral Philosophy decides that war is lawful, is, 
that it is expedient. I know not how this argument 
accords with some of the statements of the Evidences 
of Christianity. We are there told that the non-re- 
sisting character possesses " the highest intrinsic 
value,'' and the " most of true worth ;" that it " pre- 
vents the great disturbances of human happiness," and 
destroys " the great sources of human misery," and 
that it " contributes most to the happiness and tran- 
quillity of social life." And in what then does expe- 
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diency consist, if the non-resisting character be not 
expedient ? Dr. Paley says, again, in relation to the 
immense mischief and bloodshed arising from the vio- 
lation of christian duty: — " We do not say that no evil 
can exceed this, nor any possible advantage compen- 
sate it, but we say that a loss which affects all, will 
scarcely be made up to the common stock of human 
happiness j by any benefit that can be procured to a 
single nation." And is not therefore the violation of 
tiie duty inexpedient as well as criminal ? He says, 
again, that the warlike character " is, in its general 
effects prejudicial to human happiness,"— and there- 
fore, surely it is inexpedient. 

The advocate of war, in the abundance of his topics 
of defence^ or in the penury of them,) has had recourse 
to this : — That as a greater number of male children 
are brought into the world than of female, wars are 
the ordination of Providence to rectify the inequa* 
lity ; and one or two moralists have proceeded a step 
farther, and have told us, not that war is designed to 
carry off the excess, but that an excess is born in or- 
der to supply its slaughters. Dreadful ! Are we to 
be told that God sends too many of his rational crea- 
tures into the world, and therefore that he stands in 
need of wars to destroy them ? Has he no other means 
of adjusting the proportions of the species, than by a 
system which violates the revelation that he has made, 
and the duties that he has imposed ? Or, yet more 
dreadful— are we to be told that He creates an excess 
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of one of the sexes, on purpose that their destruction 
of each other may be with impunity to the species? 
This reasoning surely is sufficiently confident : — I fear 
it is more than sufficiently profane. But alas for the 
argument ! It happens most unfortunately for it, that 
although more males are born than females, yet, from 
the greater mortality of the former, it is found that 
long before the race arives at maturity, the number 
of females predominates. What a pity — that just as 
the young men had grown old enough to kill one an- 
other, it should be discovered that there are not too 
many to remain peaceably alive ! Let then, the prin- 
ciple be retained and acted upon ; and since we have 
now an excess of females, let us send forth an arma- 
ment of ladies that their redundance may be lopped 
by the appointed means. — But really it is time for the 
defender of war to abandon reasoning like this. It 
argues little in favour of any cause, that its advocates 
have recourse to such deplorable subterfuges. 

The magistrate " beareth not the sword in vain ; 
for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil." From this acknow- 
ledgment of the lawfulness of coercion on the part of 
the civil magistrate, an argument has been advanced 
in favor of war. It is said, that by parity of reasoning, 
coercion is also lawful in the suppression of the vio- 
lence which one nation uses towards another. 

Some men talk as if the principles which we maintain 
were subversive of all order and government. They 
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ask us— Is the civil magistrate to stand still and see 
lawless violence ravaging the land ? Is the whole fab* 
ric of human society to be dissolved ? We answer, No ; 
and that whencesoever these men may have derived 
their terrors, they are not chargeable upon us or upon 
our principles. To deduce even a plausible argument 
in favour of war from the permission " to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil/' it is obviously necessary to 
show that we are permitted to take his life. And the 
right to put an offender to death, must be proved, if 
it ca*n be proved at all, either from an express permis- 
sion of the Christian Scriptures, or, supposing Chris- 
tianity to have given no decisions, either directly or 
indirectly, from a necessity which knows no alterna- 
tive. Now every one knows that this express permis- 
sion to inflict death is not to be found ; and, upon the 
question of its necessity, we ask for that evidence which 
alone can determine it — the evidence of experience : 
and this evidence, the advocate of war has never 
brought, and cannot bring. And we shall probably 
not be contradicted when we say, that that degree 
of evidence which experience has afforded, is an evi- 
dence in our favour rather than against us. 

But some persons entertain an opinion, that in the 
case of murder, at least, there is a sort of immutable 
necessity for taking the offender's life. " Whoso shed- 
deth man's blood, by man shall " his blood be shed." 
If any one urges this rule against us, we reply, that it 
is not a rule of Christianity ; and if the necessity of de- 

Q 
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manding blood for blood is an everlasting principle tif 
retributive justice, how happens it that, in the first 
case in which murder was committed, the murderer 
was not put to death ? 

The philosopher however would prove what the 
christian cannot ; and Mably accordingly says, " In 
the state of nature, I have a right to take the life of 
him who lifts his arm against mine. This right, upon 
entering into society, 1 surrender to the magistrate." 
If we conceded the truth of the first position, (which 
we do not,) the conclusion from it is a sophism too 
idle for notice. Having, however, been thus told 
that the state has a right to kill, we are next informed, 
by Filangieri, that the criminal has no right to live* 
He says, " If I have a right to kill another man, he 
has lost his right to life."* Rousseau goes a little 
farther. He tells us, that in consequence of the " so- 
cial contract" which we make with the sovereign on 
entering into society, " Life is a conditional grant of 
the state :"f so that we hold our lives, it seems, only 
as " tenants at will," and must give them up whenever 
their owner, the state, requires them. The reader has 
probably hitherto thought that he retained his head by 
some other tenure. 

The right of taking an offender's life being thus 
proved, Mably shows us how its exercise becomes ex- 
pedient. " A murderer," says he, " in taking away 

* Montagu on Punishment of Death* 
t Contr. Soe. ii. 5. Montagu. 
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his enemy's life, believes he does* him the greatest 
possible evil. Death, then, in the murderer's estima- 
tion, is the greatest of evils. By the fear of death, 
therefore, the excesses of hatred and revenge must be 
restrained." If language wilder than this can be held, 
Rousseau, I think, holds it. He says, " The preser- 
vation of both sides (the criminal and the state) is in- 
compatible ; one of the two must perish." How it 
happens that a nation " must perish," if a convict is 
not hanged, the reader, I suppose, will not know. 

I have referred to these speculations for the purpose 
of showing, that the right of putting offenders to death 
is not easily made out. Philosophers would scarcely 
have had recourse to these metaphysical abstractions if 
they knew an easier method of establishing the right. 
Even philosophy, however, concedes us much : — 
"Absolute necessity, alone," says Pastoret, "can 
justify the punishment of death ;" and Rousseau him- 
self acknowledges, that "we have no right to put to 
death, even for the sake of example, any but those who 
cannot be permitted to live without danger." Becca- 
ria limits the right to two specific cases ; in which? 
" if an individual, though deprived of his liberty, has 
still such credit and connexions as may endanger the 
security of the nation, or, by his existence, is likely 
to produce a dangerous revolution in the established 
form of government — he must undoubtedly die."* 

* Del Delitti e delia Penes, zyi. Montagu. 
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It is not, perhaps, necessary for us to point out why, 
in these suppositious cases, a prisoner may not be put 
to death ; since I believe that philosophy will find it 
difficult, on some of her own principles, to justify his 
destruction : For Dr. Paley decides, that whenever a 
man thinks there are great grievances in the existing 
government, and that, by heading a revolt, he can 
redress them, without occasioning greater evil by the 
rebellion than benefit by its success — it is his duty to 
rebel.* The prisoner whom Beccaria supposes, may 
be presumed to have thought this ; and with reason 
too, for the extent of his credit, his connexions and his 
success, is the plea for putting him to death ; and we 
must therefore leave it to those who indulge in such spe- 
culations, to consider, how it can be right for one man 
to take the lead in a revolution, whilst it is right for 
another to hang him for taking it. 

What then does the lawfulness of coercion on the 
part of the magistrate, prove upon the question of the 
lawfulness of war? If capital punishments had never 
been inflicted, what would it have proved? Obviously 
nothing. If capital punishments cannot be shown to 
be defensible, what does it prove ? Obviously nothing : 
for an unauthorized destruction of human life on the 
gallows, cannot justify another unauthorized destruc- 
tion of it on the field. 

Perhaps some of those who may have been hitherto 

* Moral and Political Philosophy. 
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willing to give me a patient attention, wil\ be disposed 
to withdraw it, when they hear the unlawfulness of 
defensive war unequivocally maintained. But it mat-* 
ters not. My business is with what appears to me to 
be truth: if truth surprises us, I cannot help it — still 
it is truth. 

Upon the question of defensive war, I would beg 
the reader to bear in his recollection, that every feel- 
ing of his nature is enlisted against us; and I would 
beg him, knowing this, to attain as complete an ab- 
straction from the influence of those feelings as shall 
be in his power. This he will do, if he is honest in 
the inquiry for truth. It is not necessary to conceal 
that the principles which we maintain may sometimes 
demand the sacrifice of our apparent interests. Such 
sacrifices Christianity has been wont to require: They 
are the tests of our fidelity ; and of those whom I ad^ 
dress, I believe there are some, who, if they can be 
assured that we speak the language of Christianity, win 
require no other inducements to obedience. 

The lawfulness of defensive war, is commonly sim* 
plified to The Right of Self Defence. This is one of 
the strong holds of the defender of war, the almost 
final fastness to which he retires. The instinct of self- 
preservation, it is said, is an instinct of nature; hnd 
since this instinct is implanted by God, whatever is 
necessary to self preservation, is accordant with his 
will. This is specious, but like many other specious 
arguments, it is sound in its premises, but, as I think, 
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fallacious in its conclusions. That the instinct of self- 
preservation is an instinct of nature, is clear — that, be- 
cause it is an instinct of nature, we have a right to kUl 
other men, is not clear. 

The fallacy of the whole argument appears to con- 
sist in this, — that it assumes that an instinct of nature 
is a law of paramount authority. God has implanted 
in the human system, various propensities or instincts, 

^ of which the purposes are wise. These propensities 
tend in their own nature to abuse; and when gratified 
or followed to excess, they become subversive of the 
purposes of the wisdom which implanted them, and 
destructive of the welfare of mankind. He has there- 

* fore instituted a superior law, sanctioned by his im- 
mediate authority : by this law, we are required to 
regulate these propensities. The question therefore 
is not whether the instinct of self-preservation is im- 
planted by nature, but whether Christianity has re- 
stricted its operation. By this, and by this only, the 
question is to be determined. Now he who will be at 
the trouble of making the inquiry, will find that a re- 
gulation of the instincts of nature, and a restriction of 
their exercise, is a prominent object of the christian 

V morality ; and I think it is plain that this regulation 
and restriction apply to the instinct before us. That 
some of these propensities are to be restrained is cer- 
tain. One of the most powerful instincts of our nature, 
is an affection to which the regulating precepts of 
y Christianity are peculiarly directed. I do not main? 
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tain that any natural instinct is to be eradicated, but 
that all of them are to be regulated and restrained J 
and I maintain this of the instinct of self-preservation. 
The establishment of this position, is, indeed, the 
great object of the present Inquiry. What are the 
dispositions and actions to which the instinct of self- 
preservation prompts, but actions and dispositions 
which Christianity forbids? They are non- forbear* 
^ance, resistance, retaliation of injuries. The truth is, 
that it is to defence that the peaceable precepts of 
Christianity are directed. Offence appears not to 
have even suggested itself. It is " Resist wot -evils" 
it is " Overcome evil with good ;" it is " Do good to 
them that hate you;" it is " Love your enemies;" it 
is u Render not evil for evil;" it is " Whoso smiteth 
thee an one cheek." All this supposes previous of- 
fence, or injury, or violence ; and it is then that for- 
bearance is enjoined. 

"The chief aim," says a judicious author, "of 
those who argue in behalf of defensive war, is direct- 
ed at the passions ;"* and accordingly, the case of 
an assassin will doubtless be brought against me. I 
shall be asked — Suppose a ruffian breaks into your 
house, and rushes into your room with his arm lifted 
to murder you, do you not believe that Christianity al- 
lows you to kill him ? This is the last refuge of the 
cause : my answer to it is explicit — I do not believe it. 

* "The lawfclness of Defensive War impartially considered, by a Member 
of the Church of England.' 9 
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I have referred to this utmost possible extremity, 
because I am willing to meet objections of whatever 
nature, and because, by stating this, which is enforced 
by all our prejudices and all our instincts, I shall at 
least show that I give to those who differ from me, a 
fair, an open, and a candid recognition of all the con- 
sequences of my principles. I would, however, beg 
the same candour of the reader, and remind him, that 
were they unable to abide this test, the case of the ruf- 
fian has little practical reference to war. I remind 
him of this, not because I doubt whether our princi- 
ples can be supported, but because, if he should think 
. that in this case I do not support them, he will yet re- 
collect that very few wars are proved to be lawful. — 
Of the wars which are prosecuted, some are simply 
wars *f aggression ; some are for the maintenance of a 
balance of power; some are in assertion of technical 
rights, and some, undoubtedly, to repel invasion. The 
last are perhaps the fewest; and of these only it can 
be said that they bear any analogy whatever to the 
case which is supposed ; and even in these, the analo- 
, gy is seldom complete. It has rarely indeed happen- 
/ ed that wars have been undertaken simply for the pre- 
servation of life, and that no other alternative has re- 
mained to a people, than to kill, or to be killed. And 
\ let it be remembered, that tmless this alternative only 
remains, the case of the ruffian is irrelevant; it ap- 
plies not, practically, to the subject. 
I do not know what those persons mean, who say, 
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that we are authorized to kill an assassin by the faW 
of nature. Principles like this, heedlessly assumed, 
«s of self-evident truth, are, I believt, often the start- 
ing-post of our errors j the point of divergency fro* 
rectitude, from which our alter obliquities proceed. 
Some men seem to talk of the laws of nature, as if na- 
ture were a legislatress who had sat and framed laws 
for the government of mankind. — Nature makes no 
laws.' A law implies a legislator ; and there is no le- 
gislature upon the principles of human duty, but God, 
If, by the " law of nature," is meant amy thing of 
which the sanctions or obligations are different from 
those of revelation, it is obvious that we have set up a 
moral system of our own, and in opposition to that 
which has been established by Heaven. If we mean 
by* the " law of nature," nothing but that wllich is 
accordant with revelation, to what purpose do we re- 
fer to it at all ? I do not suppose that any sober moral- 
ist will statedly advance the laws of nature in opposi- 
tion to the laws tff God t but I think that to advance 
them at all — that to refer to any principle or law, iu 
determination of our duty, irrespectively of the simple 
will of God, is always dangerous; for there will be 
many, who, when they are referred for direction to 
such law or principle, will regard it, in their practice, 
as a final standard of truth. I believe that a reference 
to the laws of nature has seldom illustrated our duties, 
and never induoed us to perform them ; and that it 

R 
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has hitherto answered little other purpose than that of 
amusing the lovers of philosophical morality. 

The mode of proving, or of stating, the right to kill 
an assassin, is this : — " There is one case in which* all 
extremities are justifiable ; namely, when our life is 
assaulted and it becomes necessary for our preserva- 
tion to kill the assailant. This is evident in a state of 
nature ; unless it can be shown that we are bound to 
prefer the aggressor's life to our own ; that is to say, 
to love our enemy better than ourselves, which can 
never be a debt of justice, nor any where appears to 
be a duty of charity."* If I were disposed to hold 
argumentation like this, I would say, that although we 
may not be required to love our enemies better than 
ourselves, we are required to love them as ourselves, 
and that in the supposed case, it still would be a ques- 
tion equally balanced, which life ought to be sacri- 
ficed ; for it is quite clear, that if we kill the assailant, 
we love him less than ourselves, which may, perhaps, 
militate a little against " a duty of charity." But the 
truth is, that the question is not whether we should 
love our enemy better than ourselves, but whether we 
should sacrifice the laws of Christianity in order to 
preserve our lives — whether we should prefer the in- 
terests of religion to our own— whether we should be 
willing to "lose our life, for Christ's sake and the 
gospel's," 

This system of counter-crime is of very loose ten- 

* Moral and Political Philosophy. 
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dency. The assailant violates his duties by attempt- 
ing to kill me, and I, therefore, am to violate mine by 
actually killing him. Is his meditated crime then, a 
justification of my perpetrated crime? In the case of 
a condemned christian martyr who was about to be led 
to the stake, it is supposable, that by having contrived 
a mine, he may preserve his life by suddenly firing it 
and blbwing his persecutors into the air. Would Chris- 
tianity justify the act? Or what should we say of him 
if he committed it ? We should say that whatever his 
faith might be, his practice was very unsound; that 
he might believe the gospel, but that he certainly did 
not fulfil its duties. Now I contend that for all the 
purposes of the argument, the cases of the martyr and 
the assaulted person are precisely similar. He who 
was about to be led to the stake, and he who was 
about to lose his life by the assassin, are both required 
to regulate their conduct by the same laws, and are 
both to be prepared to offer up their lives in testi- 
mony of their allegiance to Christianity : the one in al- 
legiance to her, in opposition to the violation of her 
moral principles and her moral spirit ; and the other, 
in opposition to errors in belief or to ecclesiastical cor- 
ruptions. It is therefore in vain to tell me that the 
victim of persecution would have suffered for religion's 
sake, for v> also would the victim of the ruffian. There 
is nothing in the sanctions of Christianity, which im- 
plies that obedience to her moral law is of less ponse* 
quence than an adherence to her faith ; nor as it re- 
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spects the welfare of the world, does die consequence 
appear to be less ; for be, who by his fidelity to chris* 
tianiiy, promotes the diffusion of christian dispositions 
and of peace, contributes, perhaps, as much to the 
happinete of mankind, as he, who by the same fidelity, 
recommends the acceptance of an accurate creed. 

A great deal hangs upon this question, and it id 

therefore necessary to pursue it farther. We say> 

/'then, first— that Christianity has not declared that we 

/ are ever at liberty to kill other men : secondly — that 

f she virtually prohibits it, because her principles and 

the practice of our Saviour are not compatible with 

I it; and, thirdly — that if Christianity allowed it, sho 

\ would in effect and in practice, allow war, without 

restriction to defence of life. 

The first of these positions will probably Hot be dis- 
puted ; and upon the second, That Christianity virtu- 
ally prohibits the destruction of human Me, it has been 
the principal object of this essay to insist. I would, 
therefore, only observe, that the conduct of the 
Founder of Christianity, when his enemies approached 
him, "with swords and staves," appears to apply 
strictly to self-defence. Th^se armed men came with 
the final purpose of murdering him ; but although he 
knew this purpose, he would not suffer the assailants 
to be killed or even to be wounded. Christ, therefore, 
would not preserve his own life by sacrificing ano- 
ther's. 
But we say, thirdly, that if Christianity allows u& 
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to kill one another in self-defence, she allows war, 
without restriction to self-defence. Let us try what 
would have been the result if the Christian Scriptures 
had thus placed human life at our disposal : stippose 
they had said— 'You may hill a Ruffian hi your own 
defence, but you may not enter into a defensive war. 
The prohibition would admit, not of some exceptions 
to its application — the exceptions would be so many, 
that no prohibition would be left ^because there is no 
practical limit to the right of self-defence, until wc ar- 
rive at defensive war. If one man may kill ofie, two 
may kill two, and ten may kill ten, and an army may 
kill an army :— and this is defensive war. Supposing, 
again, the Christian Scriptures had said, An army 
may fight in its own defence, but not for any oth& 
purpose.-~We do not say that the exceptions to this 
rule would be so many as wholly to nullify the rule it- 
self} but we say that whoever will attempt to apply it 
in practice, will find that he has a very wide range of 
justifiable warfare ; a range that will embrace many 
more wars, than moralists, laxer than we shall suppose 
him to be, are willing to defend. If an army may 
fight ill defence of their own lives, they may, and they 
must fight in defence of the lives of others : If they 
may fight in defence of the lives of others, they will 
fight in defence of their property : If in defence of 
property, they will fight in defence of political rights: 
If in defence of rights, they will fight in promotion of 
invests : If in promotion of interests, they will fight 
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in promotion of their glory and their crimes. Now 
let any man of honesty look over the gradations by 
which we arive at this climax, and I believe he will 
find that, in practice, no curb can be placed upon the 
V conduct of an army until they reach it. There is, 
indeed, a wide distance between fighting in defence 
of life, and fighting in furtherance of our crimes ; but 
the steps wfiich lead from one to the other, will follow 
in inevitable succession. I know that the letter of our 
rale excludes it, but I know that the rule will be a 
letter only. It is very easy for us to sit in our studies, 
and to point the commas, and semicolons, and periods 
of the soldier's career ; it is very easy for us to say- he 
shall stop at defence of life, or at protection of proper- 
ty, or at the support of rights ; but armies will never 
listen to us — we shall be only the Xerxes of morality 
throwing our idle chains into the tempestuous ocean 
of slaughter. 
+ What is the testimony of experience ? When na- 
tions are mutually exasperated, and armies are levied, 
and battles are fought, does not every one know that 
with whatever motives of defence one party may have 
\begun the contest, both, in turn become aggressors? 
In the fury of slaughter, soldiers do not attend, they 
cannot attend, to questions of aggression. Their bu- 
siness is destruction, and their business they will per- 
\ form. If the army of defence obtains success, it soon 
I becomes an army of aggression. Having repelled^ the 
I invader, it begins to punish him. If a war is once be- 
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gun, it is vain to think of distinctions of aggrtwion and 
defence. Moralists may talk of distinctions, but sol- 
diers will make none ; and none can be made ; it is 
without the limits of possibility. 

But indeed, what is defensive war? A celebrated 
moralist defines it to be, war, undertaken in conse- 
quence of "an injury perpetrated, attempted, or 
feared ;" which shows with sufficient clearness, how 
little the assassin concerns the question, for fear re- 
specting life does not enter into the calculation of " in- 
juries." So, then, if we fea? some injury to our purses, 
or to our "honour," we are allowed to send an army to 
the country that gives us fear, and to slaughter its in- 
habitants ; and this, we are told, is defensive war. By 
this system of reasoning, which has been happily called 
" martial logic," there will be little difficulty in prov- 
ing any war to be defensiue. Now we say that if 
Christianity allows defensive war, she allows all war — 
except indeed that of simple aggression ; and by the 
rules of this morality, the aggressor is difficult of dis- 
covery ^ for he whom we choose to " fear," may say 
that he had previous " fear" of us, and that his u fear" 
prompted the hostile symptoms which made us "fear" 
y^gain. — The truth is, that to attempt to make any dis- 
/ tinctions upon the subject, is vain. War mufct be 
/ wholly forbidden, or allowed without restriction to 
defence ; for no definitions of lawful or unlawful war, 
will be, or can be, attended to. If the principles of 
Christianity, in any case, or for any purpose, allow 
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armies to meet and to slaughter one another, her prin- 
ciples will never conduct us to the period which pro* 
phecy has asaured us they shall produce. .There i§ 
no hope of an eradication of war but by an absolute 
and total abandonment of it.* * 

What then is the principle for which we contend? 
An unreasoning reliance upon Providence for defence^ 
in all those capes in which we should violate His laws 
by defending ourselves. The principle can claim a 
species of merit, which must at least be denied to 
some systems of morality*— that of simplicity, t>f easi- 
ness of apprehension, of adaptation io svfiry under- 
standing,, of applicability to every circumstance of Hfe. 
" If a wisdorq which we acknowledge to be unerring* 
has determined and declared that arty givea conduct 
is right and that it is good for man, it appears prepos- 
terous and irreverent to argue that another can be bet- 
ter. The Almighty certainly knows our intercuts, 
and if he has not directed us in the path which pro- 
motes them, the conclusion is inevitable, that he has • 
voluntarily directed us amiss.— Will the advocate of 
war abide this conclusion? And if he will not, how 

* It forms no part of a christian's business to inquire why his religion for- 
bids any given actions, although I know not that the inquiry is reprehensible. 
In the* case of personal attack, possibly Christianity may deqMe, that if one of 
two men must be hurried flUm the wosld, of whom the first is so profligate as 
to assaultthe life of his Mow, and the other is flo virtuous as io prefer the 
loss of life to the abandonment of christian principles — it is more consistent 
with her will that the good should be transferred to his hoped felicity, than 
that the bad should be consigned to punishment c ' 
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will he avoid the opposite conclusion, that the path 
of forbearance is the path of expediency ? 

It would seem to be a position of very simple truth, 
that it becomes an erring being, to regulate his actions 
by an acquiescent reference to an unerring will. That 
it is necessary for one of these erring beings, formally 
to insist upon this truth, and systematically to prove 
it to his fellows, may reasonably be a subject of grief 
and of shame. But the hardihood of guilt denies thie 
truth, and the speculati veness of philosophy practically 
supersedes it j— < and the necessity therefore remains* 
We have seen that the duties of the religion which 
God has imparted to mankind require irresistance; 
and surely it is reasonable to believe, even without a 
reference to experience, that he will make our iroe- 
sistance subservient to our interests — that if, for the 
purpose of conforming to his will, we subject ourselves 
to difficulty or danger, he will protect us in our obe- 
dience, and direct it to our benefit— that if he requires 
us not to be concerned in war, he will preserve us i* 
peace — that he will not desert those who have no other 
protection, and who have abandoned all other protec- 
tion because they confide in His alone. 

And if we refer to experience, we shall find that the 
reasonableness of this confidence is confirmed. There 
have been thousands who hare confided in Heaven in 
opposition to all their apparent interests, but of these 
thousands, has one eventually said that he repented 
his confidence, or that he reposed in vain ?— " Ht 

S 
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that will lose his life for my sake and the gospel's* 
the same shall find it," If it be said that we take 
futurity into the calculation, in our estimate of inter 
rest j I answer — So we ought. Who is the man that 
would exclude futurity ; or what are his principles? 
I do not comprehend the foundation of those objections 
to a reference to futurity which are thus flippantly 
made. Are we not immortal beings ? Have we not 
interests beyond the present life ? It is a deplorable 
temper of mind, which would diminish the frequency, 
or the influence, of our references to futurity. The 
prospects of the future ought to predominate over the 
sensations of the present. And if the attainment of 
this predominance be difficult, let us at least, not vo- 
luntarily, argumentatively, persuade ourselves tQ fore- 
go the prospect, or to diminish its influence. 

Yet, even in reference only to the present state of 
existence, I believe we shall find that the testimony of 
experience is, that forbearance is most conducive to 
our interests. 

Integer vitro scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu, 
Nee venenata gravida sagittis, 

Fusee, pharetra. 

Horace. 

And the same truth is delivered by much higher au- 
thority than that of Horace, and in much stronger 
language : — " If a man's ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him." 
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The reader of American history will recollect that 
in the beginning of the last century, a desultory and 
most dreadful warfare was carried on by the natives 
against the European settlers ; a warfare that was pro- 
voked, as such warfare has almost always originally 
been, by the injuries and violence of the christians. 
The mode of destruction was secret and sudden. The 
barbarians sometimes lay in wait for those who might 
come within their reach on the highway or in the 
fields, and shot them without warning; and sometimes 
they attacked the Europeans in their houses, u scalp- 
ing some, and knocking out the brains of others." 
From this horrible warfare, the inhabitants sought 
safety by abandoning their homes, and retiring to for- 
tified places, or to the neighbourhood of * garrisons : 
and those whom necessity still compelled to pass be- 
yond the limits of such protection, provided them- 
selves with arms for their defence. But amidst this 
dreadful desolation and universal terror, the Society 
of Friends, who were a considerable proportion of the 
whole population, were steadfast to their principles. 
They would neither retire to garrisons, nor provide 
themselves with arms. They remained openly in the 
country, whilst the rest were flying to the forts. They 
still pursued their occupations in the fields or at their 
homes, without a weapon either for annoyance or de- 
fence. And what was their fate ? They lived in se- 
curity and quiet. The habitation, which, to his armed 
neighbour, was the scene of murder and of the scalp- 
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ihg knife, was to the unarmed Quaker a place of safety 
and of peace. 

Three of the Society were however killed. And 
who were they? They were three who abandoned 
their principles. Two of these victims were men, 
who, in the simple language of the narrator, " used to 
go to their labour without any weapons, and trusted 
to the Almighty and depended on His providence to 
protect them ; (it being their principle not to use wea- 
pons of war to offend others or to defend themselves;) 
but a spirit qf distrust taking place in their minds, 
they took weapons of war to defend themselves, and the 
Indians, who had seen them several times without them 
and let them alone, saying they were peaceable men and 
hurt nobody, therefore they would not hurt them,— now 
seeing them have guns, and supposing they designed 
to kill the Indians, they therefore shot the men dead/ 9 
The third whose life was sacrificed, was a woman, 
who " had remained in her habitation, 75 not thinking 
herself warranted in going " to a fortified place for 
preservation, neither she, her son, nor daughter, mar 
to take thither the little ones ; but the poor woman 
after some time began to let in a slavish fear, and ad- 
vised her children to go with her to a fort not far from 
their dwelling." She went ; — and shortly afterwards 
" the bloody, cruel Indians, lay by the way, and killed 
h«\»* 

* See » Select Anecdotes, &o, by John Barclay," p. 71—79. In this tittle 
volume I hare found some illustration* of the policy of the principle which we 
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The fate of the Quakers during the rebellion in Ire- 
land was nearly similar. It is well known that the re- 
bellion w$s a time not only of open war but of cold- 
blooded murder ; of the utmost fury of bigotry, and 
the utmost exasperation of revenge. Yet the Quakers 
were preserved even to a proverb 5 and when strangers 
passed through streets of ruin and observed a house 
standing uninjured and alone, they would sometimes 
point, and say — " That, doubtless, was the house of a 
Quaker." 

It were to no purpose to say, in opposition to the^J jS 
evidence of these facts, that they form an exception to f 
** general rule. — The exception to the rule consists irt^Tj I ~v> 
the trial xA the experiment of non-resistance, not in fS Jj-u^ 
its success. Neither were it to any purpose to say, 1 

that the savages of America or the desperadoes of Ire- ' ™ 
land, spared the Quakers because they were previously \\^\-\lt^ 
known to be an unoffending people, or because the *, 1 
Quakers had previously gained the love of these by 
forbearance or good offices :— - we concede all this 5 it 
is the very argument which we maintain. We say that "~""| 

maintain in the ease of a personal attack. Barclay, the celebrated itylogiat, 
waa attacked by a highwayman. He made no ether resistance than a calm 
expostulation. The felon dropped his presented pistol and offered no farther 
violence. A Leonard Fell, was assaulted by a highway robber, who plundered 
him of his money and hk horse, and afterwards threatened to Wow out his 
brains. Fell solemnly spoke to the robber on the wickedness of his km. T>e 
man was astonished : — he declared he would take neither his money nor his 
horse, and returned them both. — tt If thine enemy hunger, feed him, — for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head." 
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an uniform, undeviaiing regard to the peaceable ob- 
ligations of Christianity, becomes the safeguard of those 
who practise it. We venture to maintain that no rea- 
son whatever can be assigned, why the fate of the 
Quakers would not be the fate of all who should adopt 
their conduct. No reason can be assigned why, if 
their number had been multiplied ten fold or a hun- 
dred fold, they would not have been preserved. If 
there be such a reason, let us hear it. The American 
and Irish Quakers were, to the rest of the community, 
what one nation is to a continent. And we must re- 
quire the advocate of war to produce, (that which has 
never yet been produced,) a reason for believing tha4 
although individuals exposed to destruction were pre- 
served, a nation exposed to destruction would be de- 
stroyed. We do not however say, that if a people, in 
the customary state of men's passions, should be assail- 
ed by an invader, and should, on a sudden, choose to 
declare that they would try whether Providence would 
protect them — of such a people, we do not say that 
they would experience protection, and that none of 
them would be killed. But we say that the evidence 
of experience is, that a people who habitually regard 
the obligations of Christianity in their conduct towards 
other men, and who steadfastly refuse, through what- 
ever consequences, to engage in acts of hostility, will 
experience protection in their peacefulness : And it 
matters nothing to the argument, whether we refer 
that protection to the immediate agency of Providence, 
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or to the influence of such conduct upon the minds of 
men. 

Such has been the experience of the unoffending 
and unresisting, in individual life. A National ex- 
ample of a refusal to bear arms, has only once been 
exhibited to the world: But that one example has 
proved, so far as its political circumstances enabled it 
to prove, all that humanity could desire, and all that 
scepticism could demand, in favour of our argument. 

It has been the ordinary practice of those who have 
colonized distant countries, to force a footing or to 
maintain it, with the sword. One of the first objects 
has been to build a fort and to provide a military. The 
adventurers became soldiers, and the colony was a gar- 
rison. — Pennsylvania was however colonized by men 
who believed that war was absolutely incompatible 
with Christianity, and who therefore resolved not to 
practise it. Having determined not to fight, they 
maintained no soldiers and possessed no arms. They 
planted themselves in a country that was surrounded 
by savages, and by savages who knew they were un- 
armed. If easiness of conquest, or incapability of de- 
fence, could subject them to outrage, the Pennsylva- 
nians might have been the very sport of violence. 
Plunderers might have robbed them without retalia- 
tion, and armies might have slaughtered them without 
resistance. If they did not give a temptation to out- 
rage, no temptation could be given. But these were 
the people who possessed their country in security, 
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whilst those around them were trembling for their ex- 
istence. This was a land of peace, whjlst every other 
was a land of war. The conclusion is inevitable, al- 
though it is extraordinary — they were in no need of 
arms because they would not use them. 

These Indians were sufficiently ready to commit 
outrages upon other states, and often visited them 
with desolation and slaughter; with that sort of deso- 
lation, and that sort of slaughter, which might be ex- 
pected from men whom civilization had not reclaimed 
from cruelty, and whom religion had not awed into 
forbearance. " But whatever the quarrels of the 
Pennsylvanian Indians were, with others, they uni- 
formly respected and held as it were sacred, the ter- 
ritories of William Penn."* " The Pennsylvai*ians 
never lost man, woman, or child by them, which nei- 
ther the colony of Maryland, nor that of Virginia 
could say, no more than the great/Cplony of New Eng- 
land."! * 

The security and quiet of Pennsylvania was not a 
transient freedom from war, such as might accidentally 
happen to any nation. She continued to enjoy it 
" for more than seventy years," $ and subsisted in the 
midst of six Indian nations, without so much as a mi- 
litia for her defence."^ " The Pennsylvamaas became 
armed, though without arms; they became strong,, 
though without strength $ they became safe, without 
the ordinary means of safety. — The constable's staff 

* Clarkson. t Oldmuton, Anno 1708. X Prood^ $ OWmixon. 
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was the only instrument of authority amongst them, lor 
the greater part of a century, and never, during the 

\ administration of Penn or that of his proper successors, 

( was there a quarrel or a war."* 

I cannot wonder that these people were not moles- 
ted — extraordinary and unexampled as their security 
was. There is something so noble in this perfect 
confidence in the Supreme Protector, in this utter 
exclusion of " slavish fear," in this voluntary relin- 
quishment of the means of injury or of defence, that I 
do not wonder that even ferocity could be disarmed 
by such virtue. A people, generously living without 
arms, amidst nations of warriors ! Who would attack a 
people such as this? There are few men so abandoned 
as not to respect such confidence. It were a peculiar 
and an unusual intensity of wickedness that would not 
even revere it. 

/ And when was the security of Pennsylvania moles- 
ted, and its peace destroyed ? — When the men who 
had directed its counsels and who would not engage 
in war, were outvoted in its legislature : — when they 
who supposed that there was greater security in the 
sword than in Christianity, became the predominat- 
ing body. From that hour, the Pennsylvanians trans- 
ferred their confidence in christian principles, to a 
confidence in their arms ; and from that hour to the 
present they have been subject to war. 

Such is the evidence derived from a national exam- 

* Clarkson, LifeofPcnn. 

T 
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pie of the consequences of a pursuit of the christian 
policy in relation to war. Here are a people who ab- 
solutely refused to fight, and who incapacitated them- 
selves for resistance by refusing to possess arms, and 
this was the people whose land, amidst surrounding 
broils and slaughter, was selected as a land of security 
and peace. The only national opportunity which 
the virtue of the christian world has afforded us of as- 
certaining the safety of relying upon God for defence, 
has determined that it is safe. 

If the evidence which we possess, do not satisfy us 
of the expediency of confiding in God, what evidence 
do we ask, or what can we receive ? We have his 
promise that he will protect those who abandon their 
seeming interests in the performance of his will, and 
we have the testimony of those who have confided in 
him, that he has protected them. Can the advocate 
of war produce one single instance in the history of 
man, of a person who had given an unconditional obe- 
dience to the will of heaven, and who did not find that 
his conduct was wise as well as virtuous, that it ac- 
corded with his interests as well as with his duty? 
We ask the same question in relation to the peculiar 
obligations to irresistance. Where is the man who 
regrets, that in observance of the forbearing duties of 
Christianity, he consigned his preservation to the su- 
perintendence of God? — And the solitary national ex- 
ample that is before us, confirms the testimony of pri- 
vate life ; for there is sufficient reason for believing 
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that no nation, in modern ages, has possessed so large 
a portion of virtue or of happiness, as Pennsylvania 
before it had seen human blood. I would therefore 
repeat the question — What evidence do we ask, or 
can we receive ? 

This is the point from which we wander — we do 

NOT BELIEVE IN THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. When 

this statement is formally made to us, we think, per- 
haps, that it is not true ; but our practice is an evi- 
dence of its truth — for if we did believe, we should 
also confide in it, and should be willing to stake upon 
it the consequences of our obedience.* We can talk 
with sufficient fluency of u trusting in Providence," 
but in the application of it to our conduct in life, we 
know wonderfully little. Who is it that confides in 
Providence, and for what does he trust Him ? Does 
his confidence induce him to set aside his own views 
of interest and safety, and simply to obey precepts 
which appear inexpedient and unsafe ? This is the 
confidence that is of value, and of which we know so 
little. There are many who believe that war is dis- 
allowed by Christianity, and who would rejoice that 
it were for ever abolished, but there are few who are 
willing to maintain an undaunted and unyielding stand 
against it. They can talk of the loveliness of peace, 

* ** The dread of being destroyed by our enemies if we do not go to war 
with them, is a plain and unequivocal proof of our disbelief in the superin- 
tendence of Divine Providence." — The Lawfulness of Defensive War impar- 
tially considered; by a Member of the Church of England. 
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aye, and argue against the lawfulness of war, but when 
difficulty or suffering would be the consequence, they 
will not refuse to do what they know to be unlawful, 
they will not practise the peacefulness which they say 
they admire. Those who are ready to sustain the con- 
sequences of undeviating obedience are the supporters 
of whom Christianity stands in need. She wants men 
who are willing to suffer for her principles. 

It is necessary for us to know by what principles 
we are governed. Are we regulated by the injunc- 
tions of God, or are we not? If there be any lesson 
of morality which it is of importance to mankind to 
learn, and if there be any which they have not yet 
learnt, it is the necessity of simply performing the 
duties of Christianity without reference to conse- 
quences. If we could persuade ourselves to do this, 
we should certainly pass life with greater consistency 
of conduct, and, as I firmly believe, in greater enjoy- 
ment and greater peace. The world has had many 
examples of such fidelity and confidence. Who have 
been the christian martyrs of all ages, but men who 
maintained their fidelity to Christianity through what- 
ever consequences? They were faithful to the chris- 
tian creed ; we ought to be faithful to the christian 
morality: without morality the profession of a creed is 
vain. Nay, we have seen that there have been mar- 
tyrs to the duties of morality, and to these very duties 
of peaeefulness. The duties remain the same, but 
where is our obedience? 
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I hope for the sake of his understanding and his 
heart, that the reader will not say I reason on the sup- 
position that the world was, what it is not ; and that 
although these duties may be binding upon us when 
the world shall become purer, yet that we must now 
accommodate ourselves to the state of things as they 
are. This is to say that in a land of assassins, assassi- 
nation would be right. If no one begins to reform his 
practice, until others have begun before him, reforma- 
tion will never be begun. If apostles, or martyrs, 
or reformers, had " accommodated themselves to the 
existing state of things," where had now been Chris- 
tianity ? The business of reformation belongs to him 
who sees that reformation is required. The worM 
has no other human means of amendment. If you be- 
lieve that war is not allowed by Christianity, it is your 
business to oppose it ; and if fear or distrust should 
raise questions on the consequences, apply the words 
of our Saviour — " What is that to thee? — Follow thou 
me," 

Our great misfortune in the examination of the 
duties of Christianity, is, that we do not contemplate 
them with sufficient simplicity. We do not estimate 
them without some addition or abatement of our own; 
there is almost always some intervening medium. A 
sort of half- transparent glass is hung before each indi- 
vidual, which possesses endless shades of colour and 
degrees of opacity, and which presents objects with 
endless varieties of distortion. This glass is coloured 
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by our education and our passions. The business of 
moral culture is to render it transparent. The per- 
fection of the perceptive part of moral culture is to 
remove it from before us. — Simple obedience without 
reference to consequences, is our great duty. I know 
that philosophers have told us otherwise : I know that 
we have been referred, for the determination of our 
duties, to calculations of expediency* and of the future 
consequences of our actions : — but I believe that in 
whatever degree this philosophy directs us to forbear 
an unconditional obedience to the rules of our religion, 
it will be found, that when Christianity shall advance 
in her purity and her power, she will sweep it from 
the earth with the besom of destruction. 

The positions, then, which we have endeavoured to 
establish, are these : — 
I. That the general character of Christianity is whol- 
ly incongruous with war, and that its general du- 
ties are incompatible with it. 
II. That some of the express precepts and declara- 
tions of Jesus Christ virtually forbid it. 

III. That His practice is not reconcileable with the 
supposition of its lawfulness. 

IV. That the precepts and practice of the apostles 
correspond with those of our Lord. 

V. That the primitive Christians believed that 
Christ had forbidden war; and that some of 
them suffered death in affirmance of this belief. 
VI. That God has declared in prophecy, that it is 
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His will that war should eventually be eradicated 
from the earth : and this eradication will be ef- 
fected by Christianity, by the influence of its pre- 
sent principles. 
VII. That those who have refused to engage in war, 
in consequence of their belief of its inconsistency 
with Christianity, have found that Providence 
has protected them. 
Now we think that the establishment of any consi- 
derable number of these positions is sufficient for our 
argument. The establishment of the whole, forms a 
body of evidence, to which I am not able to believe 
that an inquirer, to whom the subject was new, would 
be able to withhold his assent. But since such an in- 
quirer cannot be found, I would invite the reader to 
lay prepossession aside, to suppose himself to have now 
first heard of battles and slaughter, and dispassionately 
to examine whether the evidence in favour of peace 
be not very great, and whether the objections to it 
bear any. proportion to the evidence itself. But what- 
ever may be the determination upon this question, 
surely it is reasonable to try the experiment whether 
security cannot be maintained without slaughter. 
Whatever be the reasons for war, it is certain that it 
produces enormous mischief. Even waving the obli- 
gations of Christianity, we have to choose between 
evils that are certain, and evils that are doubtful ; be- 
tween the actual endurance of a great calamity, and 
the possibility of a less. It certainly cannot be proved 
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that peace would not be the best policy ; and since we 
know that the present system is bad, it were reasona- 
ble and wise to try whether the other is not better. 
In reality, I can scarcely conceive the possibility of 
greater evil than that which mankind now endure ; an 
evil, moral and physical, of far wider extent, and far 
greater intensity, than our familiarity with it allows us 
to suppose. If a system of peace be not productive of 
less evil than the system of war, its consequences must 
indeed be enormously bad ; and that it would produce 
such consequences, we have no warrant for believing 
either from reason or from practice — either from 
the principles of the moral government of God, 
or from the experience of mankind. Whenever a 
people shall pursue, steadily and uniformly, the pa- 
cific morality of the gospel, and shall do this from the 
pure motive of obedience, there is no reason to fear 
for the consequences : there is no reason to fear that 
they would experience any evils such as we now en- 
dure, or that they would not find that Christianity un- 
derstands their interests better than themselves ; and 
that the surest, and the only rule of wisdom, of safety, 
and of expediency, is to maintain her spirit in every 
circumstance of life. 

u There is reason to expect," says Dr. Johnson, 
" that as the world is more enlightened, policy and 
morality will at last be reconciled."* When this en- 

* Falkland's Islands. 
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lightened period shall arrive, we shall be approaching, 
and we shall not till then approach, that era of purity 
and of peace, when " violence shall be no more heard 
in our land, wasting nor destruction within our bor- 
ders" — that era in which God has promised that " they 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all His holy mountain." 
That a period like this will come, I am not able to 
doubt: I believe it because it is not credible that He 
will always endure the butchery of man by man ; be- 
cause he has declared that he will not endure it; and 
because I think there is a perceptible approach of 
that period in which he will say — " It is enough."* 
In this belief I rejoice: I rejoice that the number is 
increasing of those who are asking, — " Shall the sword 
devour for ever ?" and of those who, whatever be the 
opinions or the practice of others, are openly saying, 
u I am for peace."f 

Whether 1 have succeeded in establishing the posi- 
tion THAT .WAR, OF EVERY KIND, IS INCO|IPATI^B 

with Christianity, it is not my business to deter- 
mine ; but of this, at least, I can assure the reader, 
that I would not have intruded this inquiry upon the 
public, if I had not believed, with undoubting confi- 
dence, that the position is accordant with everlasting 
truth ; — with that truth which should regulate our 
conduct here, and which will not be superseded in the 
world that is to come. 

* 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. t Paalm cxx. 7. 
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OBSERVATIONS OX THE EFFECTS OF WAH. 



Wkr*9 Uut horrtr i$ A* en$anguinedJidd^BihuM 



There are few maxims of more unfailing truth than 
that "A tree is known by its fruits;" and I will ac- 
knowledge that if the lawfulness of war were to be 
determined by a reference to its consequences, I 
should willingly consign it to this test, in the belief 
that, if popular impressions were suspended, a good, 
or a benevolent, or a reasoning man, would find little 
cause to decide in its favour. 

In attempting to illustrate some of the effects of 
war, it is my purpose to inquire not so much into its 
civil or political, as into its moral consequences ; and 
of the latter, to notice those, chiefly, which commonly 
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obtain little of our inquiry or attention. To speak 
strictly indeed, civil and political considerations are 
necessarily involved in the moral tendency : for >iie 
happiness of society is always diminished by the dimi- 
nution of morality; and enlightened policy knows that 
the greatest support of a state is the virtue of the 
people. 

The reader needs not be reminded of — what nothing 
but the frequency of the calamity can make him for- 
get — the intense sufferings and irreparable deprive 
tions which a battle inevitably entails upon private 
life. These are calamities of which the world thinks 
little, and which, if it thought of them, it could not 
remove. A father or a husband can seldom be re- 
placed: a void is created in the domestic felicity, 
which there is little hope that the future will fill. 
By the slaughter of a war, there are thousands who 
weep in unpitied and unnoticed secresy, whom the 
world does not see ; and thousands who retire, in si- 
lence, to hopeless poverty, for whom it does not care. 
To these, the conquest of a kingdom is of little impor- 
tance. The loss of a protector or a friend is ill repaid 
by empty glory. An addition of territory may add 
titles to a king, but the brilliancy of a crown throws 
Kttle light upon domestic gloom. It is not my inten- 
tion, to insist upon these calamities, intense, and irre- 
parable, and unnumbered as they are ; but those who 
begin a war without taking them into their estimates 
of its consequences, must be regarded as, at most, 
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half-seeing politician*. The legitimate object of po- 
litical measures is tike good of the people-Hand a great 
sum of good a war must produce, if it outbalaaces eyea 
Mb portion of its mischiefs. 

In the Acre obvious effects of war, there is, how- 
ever> a sufficient sum of evil and wretchedness. The 
most dreadful of these is the destruction of human life* 
The frequency with which this destruction is repre- 
sented to our minds has almost extinguished eu* per* 
ceptkm of its awfulhess and horror. In the interval 
between Anno 1141 and 1815, our country has been 
at waf with Frinee alone, two hundred and $istty-$iB 
&**?** If to this we add our wars with ether coun- 
tries, probably we shall find that one half of the last 
rift or seven centuries has been sprat by this ctantfy 
hi war! A dteidful picture of human violence! There 
b no tneans of knowing how many victims have bed* 
sacrificed during this lapse of ages. Those who have 
fellen in battle, and those who have perished " in tents 
and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction," probably 
amount to a number, greater than the number of men 
now existing in France and England together. And 
#here is our equivalent good? — "The wars of Eu* 
rope, for these two hundred years last past, by the 
confession of all parties, have really ended in the ad- 
vantage of none, but to the manifest detriment of att.° 
This is the testimony of the celebrated Dr. Josiah 
Ttteker, Dean of Glocester : And Erasmus has said, 
* I know not whether any War ever succeeded so for-* 
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twately in all its events, but that the conqueror, if be 
had a heart to feel or am understanding to judge as he 
ought to do, repented that he had ever engaged in it 
at all." 

Since the last war, we have heard much qf the dis- 
tresses of the country j and whatever be the opinion 
whether they have been brought upon us by the peace, 
none will question whether they have been brought 
upon as by war. The peace may be the occasion of 
them, but war has been the cause. I have no wish to 
declaim upon the amount of our national debt — that it 
is a great evil, and that it has been brought upon uq 
by successive contests, no one disputes. Such consi- 
derations ought, undoubtedly, to influence the conduct 
of public men in their disagreements with other states, 
eve* if higher considerations do not influence it* , 
They ought to form part of the calculations of the eyij 
of hostility* I believe that a greater mass of human 
suffering and loss of human enjoyment are occasioned 
by the pecuniary distresses of a war, than any ordi- 
nary advantages of a war compensate. But this con- 
sideration seems too remote to obtain our notice. An- 
ger at offence, or hope of triumph, overpowers the 
sober calculations of reason, and outbalances the weight 
of after and long continued calamities. If the happi- 
ness of the people were, what it ought to be, the pri- 
mary and the ultimate object of national measures, I 
think that the policy which pursued this object, would 
often find that even the pecuniary distresses resulting 
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from a war make a greater deduction from the quantum 
of felicity, than those evils which the war may have 
been designed to avoid. At least the distress is certain ; 
the advantage doubtful. It is known that during the 
past eight years of the present peace, a considerable 
portion of the community have been in suffering in 
consequence of war. Eight years of suffering to a mil- 
lion of human creatures, is a serious thing ! u It is no 
answer to say, that this universal suffering, and even 
the desolation that attends it, are the inevitable con- 

; sequences and events of war, how warrantably soever 
entered into, but rather an argument that no war can j 
be warrantably entered into, that may produce such in- 
tolerable mischiefs."* 
There is much of truth, as there is of eloquence, 

* in these observations of one of the most acute intel- 
lects that our country has produced : — " It is wonder- 
ful with what coolness and indifference the greater 
paK of mankind see war commenced. Those that hear 
of it at a distance, or read of it in books, but have 
never presented its evils to their minds, consider it as 
little more than a splendid game, a proclamation, an 
army, a battle, and a triumph. Some, indeed, must 
perish in the most successful field ; but they die upon 
the bed of honour, resign their lives amidst the joys 

* Lord Clarendon— who, however, excepts those wars which axe likely u to 
introduce as much benefit to the world, as damage and inconvenience to a part 
of it" The morality of this celebrated man, also, seems thus to have been 
wrecked upon the rock of expediency. 
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of conquest, and filled with England? % glory, smile 
in death. The life of a modern soldier i& ill represent- 
ed by heroic fiction. War has means of destruction 
more formidable than the cannon and the sword. 01 
the thousands and ten thousands that perished in our 
late contests with France and Spain, a very small part 
ever felt the stroke of an enemy. The rest languished 
in tents and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction, 
gasping and groaning, unpitied amongst men made 
obdurate by long continuance of hopeless misery ; and 
were at last whelmed in pits, or heaved into the ocean, 
without notice, and without remembrance. By in-, 
commodious encampments and unwholesome stations, 
where courage is useless and enterprise impracticable* 
fleets are silently dispeopled, and armies sluggishly 
melted away. 

" Thus is a people gradually exhausted for the most 
part with little effect. The wars of civilized nations 
make very slow changes in the system of empire. The 
public perceives scarcely any alteration but an in- 
crease of debt ; and the few individuals who are bene- 
fitted, are not supposed to have the clearest right to 
their advantages. If he that shared the danger, en- 
joyed the profit, and after bleeding in the battle, grew 
rich by the victory, he might show his gains without 
envy. But at the conclusion of a ten years' war, how 
are we recompensed for the death of multitudes, and 
the expense of millions, but by contemplating the sud- 
den glories of paymasters and agents, and contractors 
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and commissaries, whose equipages shine like meteors, 
and Whose palaces rise like exhalations? 

"These are the men, who without virtue, febour/or 
hazard, are growing rich as their country is impove- 
rished $ they rejoice when obstinacy <*r ambition adds 
another year to slaughter and 'devastation, «id laugh 
from their desks aft bravery wift science, while they 
are adding figure io figure, and cipher to cipher, 
hoping for a new contract from a new armament, and 
Computing Ate profits of a siege or a tfempest."* 

* 'Our business, however, is principally with tfce mo- 
£al effects of war. 

** The tenderness of nature, and the integrity of man- 
ners, which are driven away or powerfully discounte- 
nanced by the corruption of war, are sot quidkly 
recovered — and the weeds which grow up in the 
shortest war, can hardly be pulled up and extirpated 
without * long and unsuspected peace." — >« War in- 
troduces and propagates opinions and practice as much 
against heaven as against earth ;— it lays our natures 
and manners as waste as our gardens and our habita- 
tions ; and we can as easily preserve the beauty of the 
one 'as the integrity of the other, uoder the cursed 
jurisdiction of drums and trumpets."! 

H War does more harm to the morals of men than 
even to their property and persons.^t * It is a tem- 
poraryrepeal of all the principles of virtue."^ "There 

* Johnson — Falkland's Islands. t Lord Clarendon's Essays. 
f Erasmus. § Hall. 
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is not a virtue of gospel goodness but has its death- 
blow from war."* 

I do not know whether the greater sum of moral 
e vil xosulting from war, is suffered by those who are 
immediately engaged in it, or by the public. The 
mischief is most extensive upon the community, but 
y pon the profession it is most intense^ 

Ram fides pietaaque virii qui caitra fcaqinmtur. 

LUCAK. 

No one pretends to applaud the morals of an array, 
and for its religion, few think of it fit all. A soldier 
is depraved even to a proverb. The fact is too noto- 
rious to be insisted upon, that thousands who had filled 
their stations in life with propriety, and been virtuous 
from principle, have lost, by a military life, both the 
practice and the regard of morality ; and when they 
have become habituated to the vices of war, have 
laughed at their honest and plodding brethren who are 
still spiritless enough for virtue, or stupid enough for 
piety* The vices which once had shocked them, be- 
come the subject, not of acquiescence, but of exulta- 
tion. " Almost all the professions," says Dr. Knox, 
" have some characteristic manners which the profes- 
sors seem to adopt with little examination, as nedfessary 
and as honourable distinctions. It happens, unfortu- 
nately, that profligacy, libertinism and infidelity, are 

* William Law, A. M. 

X 
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thought, by weaker minds, almost as necessary a part 
of a soldier's uniform, as his shoulder-knot. To hesi- 
tate at an oath, to decline intoxication, to profess a re- 
gard for religion, would be almost as ignominious as to 
refuse a challenge."* a 

It is, however, not necessary to insist upon the 
immoral influence of war upon the military character, 
since no one probably will dispute it. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to discover how the immorality is occasioned. It 
is obvious that those who are continually engaged in a 
practice, "in which almost all the vices are incorpo- 
rated," and who promote this practice with individual 
eagerness, cannot, without the intervention of a mira- 
cle, be otherwise than collectively depraved. 

If the soldier engages in the destruction of his spe- 
cies he should at least engage in it with reluctance, 
and abandon it with joy. The slaughter of his fellow 
men should be dreadful in execution and in thought. 
But what is his aversion or reluctance? He feels 
none — it is not even a subject of seriousness to him, 
He butchers his fellow candidates for heaven, as a 
woodman fells a coppice ; with as little reluctance, and 
as little regret. 

Those who will compute the tendency of this fami- 
liarity with human destruction, cannot doubt whether 
it will be pernicious to the moral character. What is 
the hope, that he who is familiar with murder, who 

* Essays-— No. 19. Knox justly makes much exception to the applicability 
of these censures. 
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has himself often perpetrated it, acid who exults in the 
perpetration, will retain undepraved the principles of 
virtue ? His moral feelings are blunted : Hi& moral 
vision is obscured. We say his moral vision is ob^ 
scured; for we do not think it possible that he should 
retain even the perception of christian purity. The 
soldier, again, who plunders the citizen of another na- 
tion without remorse or reflection, and bears away the 
spoil with triumph, will inevitably lose something of 
his principles of probity. These principles are shaken ; 
an inroad is made upon their integrity, and it is an in- 
road that makes after inroads the more easy* Mankind 
do not generally resist the influence of habit. If we 
rob and shoot those who are " enemies'* to-day, we arfe 
in some degree prepared to shoot and rob those who 
are not enemies to-morrow. The strength of the re- 
straining moral principle is impaired. Law may, in- 
deed, still restrain us from violence ; but the power 
and efficiency of principle is diminished. And this 
alienation of the mind from the practice, the love and 
the perception of christian purity, therefore of neces-* 
sity extends its influence to the other circumstances of 
life; and it is hence, in part, that the general profli- 
gacy of armies arises. That which we have not prac- 
tised in war we are Tittle likely to practise in peace ; 
and there is no hope that we shall possess the goodness 
which we neither love nor perceive. 

Another means by which war becomes pernicious 
to the moral character of the soldier, is the incapacity 
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which the profession occasions for the sober pursuits 
of life. "The profession of a soldier," says Dr. Pa- 
fey, " almost always unfits men for the business of re- 
gular occupations." On the question, whether it be 
better that of three inhabitants of a village, one should be 
a soldier and two husbandmen, or that all should occa- 
sionally become both, he says, that from the latter 
arrangement the country receives three raw militia 
men and three idle and profligate peasants. War 
cannot be continual. Soldiers must sometimes become 
citizens: and citizens who are unfit for stated business 
will be idle ; and they who are idle will scarcely be 
v£rtuou9. A political project, therefore, such as a war, 
which will eventually pour fifty or a hundred thousand 
of such men upon the community, must of necessity be 
an enormous evil to a state. It were an infelicitous 
defence to say, that soldiers do not become idle until 
the war is closed or they leave the army.— To keep 
men out of idleness by employing them in cutting 
Other men's limbs and bodies, is at least an extraordi- 
nary economy ; and the profligacy still remains ; for 
unhappily if war keeps soldiers busy, it does not keep 
them good. 

By a peculiar and unhappy coincidence, the moral 
evil attendant upon the profession is perpetuated by 
the after system of Half-pay. We have no concern 
with this system on political or pecuniary considera- 
tions; but it will be obvious that those who return from 
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war, with the principles and habits of war, are little 
likely to improve either by a life without necessary 
occupation or express object. By this system, there 
are thousands of men in the "prime, or in the bloom of 
life, who live without such object or occupation. 
This would be an evil if it happened to any set of 
men, but upon men who have been soldiers the evil is 
peculiarly intense. He whose sense of moral obliga* 
tton has been impaired by the circumstances of his 
former life, and whose former life has induced habits 
of disinclination to regular pursuits, is the man who, 
above all others, it is unfortunate for the interests o£ 
purity should be supported on " half- pay." If war 
have occasioned " unfitness for regular occupations*" 
he will not pursue them ; if it Have familiarized, bim 
with profligacy, he will be little restrained by virtue. 
And the consequences of consigning men under such 
circumstances to society, at a period of life when the 
mind is busy and restless and the passions are string, 
must, of inevitable necessity, be bad. — The officer 
who leaves the army with the income only which the 
country allows him, often finds sufficient difficulty in 
maintaining the character of a gentleman. A gentle- 
man however he will be ; and he who resolves to appear 
rich whilst he is poor, who will not increase his fortune 
by industry, and who has learnt to have few restraints 
from principle, sometimes easily persuades himself to 
pursue schemes of but very exceptionable probity. 
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Indeed, by his peculiar law, the " law of honour/' 
honesty is not required. 

I do not know whether it be politic that he who has 
held a commission should sot he expected to use a ledger 
or a yard ; but since, by thus becoming a " military 
gentleman," the number is increased of those who 
regulate their conduct by the law of honour, the rule 
is necessarily pernicious in its effects. When it is con- 
sidered that this law allows of " proianeness, neglect 
of public worship and private devotion, cruelty to ser- 
vants, rigorous treatment of tenants or other depend- 
ants, want of charity to the poor, injuries to tradesmen 
by insolvency or delay of payment, with numberless 
examples of the same kind ;" that it is, " in most in- 
stance*, favourable to the licentious indulgence of the 
natural passions" ; that it allows of adultery, drunk- 
enness, prodigality, duelling and of revenue in the ex- 
treme"* — when all this is considered, it is manifestly 
inevitable, that those who regulate their conduct by 
the maxims of such a law, must become, as a body, 
reduced to a low station in the scale of moraKty.f 

* Br. Paley. 
t There is something very unmanly and cowardly in some of the max- 
ims of this law of honour. How unlike the fortitude, the manliness of real 
courage, arc the motives of him who fights a duel ! He accepts a challenge, 
commonly because he is afraiA to refuse it The question with him, is, whether 
he fears more, a pistol or the world?* dread frown ; and his conduct is determined 
by the preponderating influence of one of these objects of fear. If I am told that 
he probably feels no fear of death ; I answer, that if he fears not the death of a 
duellist, his principles have sunk to that abyss of depravity, whence nothing but 
the interposition of Omnipotence is likely to reclaim them. 
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We insist upon these things because they are the con* 
sequences of war. We have no concern with " half 
pay," or with the "law of honour;" but with war, 
which extends the evil of the one, and creates the evil 
of the other. Soldiers may be depraved — and part of 
their depravity is undoubtedly their crime, but part 
also is their misfortune. The whole evil is imputable 
to war ; and we say that this evil forms a powerful evi- 
dence against it, whether we direct that evidence 
to the abstract question of its lawfulness or to the prac- 
tical question of its expediency. That can scarcely be 
lawful, which necessarily occasions such enormous de- 
pravity. That can scarcely be expedient, which is 
so pernicious to virtue, and therefore to the state. 

The economy of war requires of every soldier, an 
implicit submission to his superior ; and this submis- 
sion is required of every gradation of rank to that above 
it. This system maybe necessary to hostile opera- 
tions, but I think it is unquestionably adverse to intel- 
lectual and moral excellence. 

The very nature of unconditional obedience implies 
the relinquishment of the use of the reasoning powers. 
Little more is required of the soldier than that he bfe 
obedient and brave. His obedience is that of an ani- 
mal, which is moved by a goad or a bit, without judg- 
ment or volition of his own ; and his bravery is that of 
a mastiff which fights whatever mastiff others puts be- 
fore him. — It is obvious that in such agency, the intel- 
lect and the understanding have little part. Now I 
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think that this is important. He who, with whatever 
motive, resigns the direction of his conduct implicitly 
to another, surely cannot retain that erectness and in- 
dependence of mind, that manly consciousness of mental 
freedom, which is one of the highest privileges of our 
nature. The rational being becomes reduced in the 
intellectual scale : an encroachment is made upon the 
integrity of its independence. God has given us, in- 
dividually, capacities for the regulation of our indivi- 
dual conduct. To resign its direction, therefore, to 
the despotism of another, appears to be an unmanly and 
unjustifiable relinquishment of the privileges which he 
has granted to us. Referring simply to the conclusions of 
reason, I think those conclusions would be that military 
obedience must be pernicious to the mind. And if we 
proceed from reasoning to facts, I believe that our con- 
clusions will be confirmed. Is the military character 
distinguished by intellectual eminence? Is it not dis- 
tinguished by intellectual inferiority? I speak of 
course of the exercise of intellect, and I believe that if 
we look around us, we shall find that no class of men, 
in a parallel rank in society, exercise it less, or less 
honourably to human nature, than the military profes- 
sion.* I do not however attribute the want of intel- 

* This inferiority will probably be found less conspicuous in the private than 
in his superiors. Employment in different situations, or in foreign countries, 
and the consequent acquisition of information, often make the private soldier 
superior in intelligence to laborers and mechanics ; a cause of superiority, winch, 
of course, does not similarly operate amongst men of education. 
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lectual excellence, solely to the implicit submissions of 
a military life. Nor do I say that this want is so much 
the fault of the soldier, as of the circumstances to which 
he is subjected. We attribute this evil also, to its 
rightful parent. The resignation of our actions to the 
direction of a foreign will, is made so familiar to us by 
war, and is mingled with so many associations which 
reconcile it, that I am afraid lest the reader should not 
contemplate it with sufficient abstraction. — Let him 
remember that in nothing but in war do we submit 
to it. 

It becomes a subject yet more serious, if military 
obedience requires the relinquishment of our moral 
agency, if it requires us to do, not only what may be 
opposed to our will, but what is opposed to our con- 
sciences. And it does require this ; a soldier must 
obey, how criminal soever the command, and how 
criminal soever he knows it to be. It is certain that 
of those who compose armies, many commit actions 
which they believe to be wicked, and which they 
would not commit but for the obligations of a military 
life. Although a soldier determinately believes that 
the war is unjust, although he is convinced that his 
particular part of the service is atrociously criminal, 
still he must proceed — he must prosecute the purposes 
of injustice or robbery; he must participate in the 

We would here beg the reader to bear in his recollection, the limitations which 
are. stated in the preface, respecting the application of any apparent severity in 
our remarks. 

Y 
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guilt and be himself a robber. When we have sacri- 
ficed thus much of principle, what do we retain? If 
we abandon all use of our perceptions of good and evil, 
to what purpose has the capacity of perception been 
given? It were as well to possess no sense of right 
and wrong, as to prevent ourselves from the pursuit 
or rejection of them. To abandon some of the most 
exalted privileges which heaven has granted to man- 
kind, to refuse the acceptance of them, and to throw 
them back, as it were, upon the Donor is surely little 
other than profane. He who Airfa talent was of old punish- 
ed for his wickedness — what then is the offence of him 
who refuses to receive it? Such a resignation of our 
moral agency is not contended for or tolerated in any 
one other circumstance of human life. War stands 
upon this pinnacle of depravity alone. She, only, in 
the supremacy of crime, has told us that she has abo- 
lished even the obligation to be virtuous. 

To what a situation is a rational and responsible 
being reduced, who commits actions, good or bad, 
mischievous or beneficial at the word of another ! I 
can conceive no greater degradation. It is the lowest, 
the final abjectness of the moral nature. It is this if 
we abate the glitter of war, and if we add this glitter 
it is nothing more. Surely the dignity of reason, and 
the light of revelation, and our responsibility to God, 
should make us pause before we become the voluntary . 
/subjects of this monstrous system. 

I do not know, indeed, under what circumstances 
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of responsibility a man supposes himself to be placed, 
who thus abandons and violates his own sense of rec- 
titude and of his duties. Either he is responsible for 
his actions or he is not ; and the question is a serious 
one to determine. Christianity has certainly never 
stated any cases in which personal responsibility ceases. 
If she admits such cases, she has at least not told us 
so ; but she has told us, explicitly and repeatedly, that 
she does require individual obedience and impose in- 
dividual responsibility. She has made no exceptions 
to the imperativeness of her obligations, whether we 
are required to neglect them or not ; and I can disco- 
ver in her sanctions, no reason to suppose that in her 
final adjudications she admits the plea that another, 
required us to do, that which she required us to for- 
beat .—But it may be feared, it may be believed, that 
how little soever religion will abate of the responsibi- 
ty of those who obey, she will impose not a little upoa 
those who command. They, at least, are answerable 
for the enormies of war; unless, indeed, any one shall 
tell me that responsibility attaches no where, that that 
which would be wickedness in another man, is innocence 
in a soldier, and that Heaven has granted to the di- 
rectors of war, a privileged immunity, by virtue of 
which crime incurs no guilt and receives no punish- 
ment- 
It appears to me that the obedience which #ar 
exacts to arbitrary power, possesses more of the cha- 
racter of servility and even of slavery, than we are 
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accustomed to suppose ; and as I think this consider** 
tion may reasonably affect our feeling of independence, 
how little soever higher considerations may affect our 
consciences, I would allow myself in a few sentences 
upon the subject. I will acknowledge that when I 
see a company of men in a stated dress, and of a 
stated colour-, ranged, rank and file, in the attitude 
of obedience, turning or walking at the word of an- 
other, now changing the position of a limb and now 
altering the angle of a foot, I feel humiliation and 
shame. I feel humiliation and shame when I think of 
the capacities and the prospects of man, at seeing 
him thus drilled into obsequiousness and educated 
into machinery. I do not know whether I shall be 
charged with indulging in idle sentiment or idler af- 
fectation. If I hold unusual language upon the sub- 
ject, let it be remembered that the subject is itself 
unusual. I will retract my. affectation and sentiment, 
if the reader will show me any case in life parallel to 
that to which I have applied it. 

No one questions whether military power be arbi- 
trary. That which governs an army, says Paley, is 
despotism : and the subjects of despotic power we 
call slaves. Yet a man may live under an arbitrary 
prince with only the liability to slavery } he may live 
and die, unmolested in his person and unrestrained 
in his freedom. But the despotism of an army is an 
operative despotism, and a soldier is practically and 
personally a slave. Submission to arbitrary authority 
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is the business of his life : the will of the despot is his 
rule of action. 

It is vain to urge that if this be slavery, every one who 
labours for another is a slave ; because there is a dif- 
ference between the subjection of a soldier and that 
of all other labourers, in which the essence of slavery 
consists. If I order my servant to do a given action, 
he is at liberty, if he think the action improper, or if, 
from any other cause, he choose not to do it, to refuse 
his obedience. I can discharge him from my service 
indeed, but I cannot compel obedience or punish his 
refusal. The soldier is thus punished or compelled. 
It matters not whether he have entered the service 
voluntarily .or involuntarily : being there, he is re- 
quired to do what may be, and what in fact often is, 
opposed to his will and his judgment. If he refuse 
obedience he is dreadfully punished ; his flesh is lace- 
rated and torn from his body, and finally, if he persist 
in his refusal, he may be shot. Neither is he permit- 
ted to leave the service. His natural right to go whi- 
ther he would, of which nothing but his own crimes 
otherwise deprives him, is denied to him by war. If 
he attempt to exercise this right he is pursued as a 
felon, he is brought back in irons, and is miserably 
tortured for " desertion." This, therefore, we think 
is slavery. 

I have heard it contended that an apprentice is a 
slave equally with a soldier ; but it appears to be for- 
gotten that an apprentice is consigned to the govern- 
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ment of another because he is not able to govern 
himself. But even were apprenticeship to continue 
through life, it would serve the objection but little. 
Neither custom nor law allows a master to require his 
apprentice to do an immoral action. There is nothing 
in his authority analogous to that which compels a sol- 
dier to do what he is persuaded is wicked or unjust. 
Neither, again, can a master compel the obedience of 
an apprentice by the punishments of a soldier. Even 
if his commands be reasonable, he cannot, for refracto- 
riness, torture him into a swoon and then revive him 
with stimulants only to torture him again ; still less 
can he take him to a field and shoot him. And if 
the command be vicious, he may not punish his diso- 
bedience at all. — Bring the despotism that governs an 
army into the government of the state, and what 
would Englishmen say? They would say, with one 
voice, that Englishmen were slaves. 

If this view of military subjection fail to affect our 
pride, we are to attribute the failure to that power of 
public opinion by which all things seem reconcileable 
to us ; by which situations that would otherwise be 
loathsome and revolting, are made not only tolerable 
but pleasurable. Take away the influence and the 
gloss of public opinion from the situation of a soldier, 
and what should we call it? We should call it a state 
of insufferable degradation ; of pitiable slavery. But 
public opinion, although it may influence notions can- 
not alter things. Whatever may be our notion of the 
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soldier's situation, he has indisputably resigned both 
his moral and his natural liberty to the government of 
despotic power. He has added to ordinary slavery, 
the slavery of the conscience ; and he is therefore, in 
a twofold sense, a slave. 

If I be asked why I thus complain of the nature of 
military obedience, I answer, with Dr. Watson, that 
all "Despotism is an offence against natural justice; it 
is a degradation of the dignity of man, and ought not, 
09 any occasion, to be either practised or submit* 
ted to :" — I answer that the obedience of a soldier 
does, in point of fact, depress the erectness and inde- 
pendence of his mind j — I answer, again, that it is a 
sacrifice of his moral agency, which impairs and viti- 
ates his principles, and which our religion emphati- 
cally condemns ; and, finally and principally I answer, 
that such obedience is not defended or permitted for 
any other purpose than the prosecution of war, and 
that it is therefore a powerful evidence against the so- 
litary system that requires it. I do not question the 
necessity of despotism to war : it is because I know 
that it is necessary that I thus refer to it ; for I say 
that whatever makes such despotism and consequent 
degradation and vice necessary, must itself be bad, and 
must be utterly incompatible with the principles of 
Christianity.* 

* I would scarcely refer to the monstrous practice of impressing seamen, be- 
cause there are many who deplore and many who condemn it Whether this 
also be necessary to war, I Know not : — probably it is necessary ; and if it be, 
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Yet I do not know whether, in its effects on the mi- 
litary character, the greatest moral evil of war is to be 
sought. Upon the community its effects are indeed 
less apparent, because they who are the secondary 
subjects of the immoral influence are less intensely af- 
fected by it than the immediate agents of its diffusion. 
But whatever is deficient in the degree of evil, is pro- 
bably more than compensated by its extent. The in- 
fluence is like that of a continual and noxious vapour ; 
we neither regard nor perceive it, but it secretly un- 
dermines the moral health. 

Every one knows that vice is contagious. The de- 
pravity of one man has always a tendency to deprave 
his neighbours ; and it therefore requires no unusual 
acuteness to discover, that the prodigious mass of im- 
morality and crime, which are accumulated by a war, 
must have a powerful effect in " demoralizing" the 
public. But there is one circumstance connected 
with the injurious influence of war, which makes it 
peculiarly operative and malignant. It is, that we do 
not hate or fear the influence, and do not fortify our- 
selves against it. Other vicious influences insinuate 
themselves into our minds by stealth ; but this we re- 
ceive with open embrace. If a felon exhibits ap exam- 
ple of depravity and outrage, we are little likely to be 

I would ask no other evidence against the system that requires it Such an 
invasion of the natural rights of man, such a monstrous assumption of arbitrary 
power, such a violation of every principle of justice, cannot possibly be neces- 
sary to any system of which Christianity approves. 
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corrupted by it ; because we do not love his conduct 
or approve it. But from whatever cause it happens* 
the whole system of war is the subject of our compla- 
cency or pleasure ; and it is therefore that its mischief 
is so immense. If the soldier who is familiarized with 
slaughter and rejoices in it* loses some of his christian 
dispositions* the citizen who* without committing the 
slaughter* unites in the exultation* loses also some of 
his. If he who ravages a city and plunders its inhabi- 
tants* impairs bis principles of probity* he who ap- 
proves and applauds the outrage* loses also something 
of his integrity or benevolence. We acknowledge 
these truths when applied to other cases. It is agreed 
that a frequency of capital punishments has a tendency 
to make the people callous* to harden them against 
human suffering, and to deprave their moral princi- 
ples. And the same effect will necessarily be pro- 
duced by war* of which the destruction of life is in- 
comparably greater* and of which our abhorrence is 
incomparably kss.— The simple truth is that we are 
gratified and delighted with things which are incom- 
patible with Christianity* and that our minds therefore 
become alienated from its love. Our affections cannot 
be folly directed to "two masters." If we love and 
delight in war* we are. little likely to love and delight 
in the dispositions of Christianity. — And the evil is in 
its own nature of almost universal operation. During 
a war* a whole people become familiarized with the 
utmost excesses of enormity— with the utmost inten- 

Z 
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sity of human wickedness— and they rejoice and exult 
in them ; so that there is probably not an individual in 
a hundred who does not lose something of his christian 
principles by a ten years? war. 

The effect of the system in preventing the percep- 
tion, the love, and the operation of christian princi- 
ples, in the minds of men who know the nature and 
obligations of them, needs little illustration. We often 
see that Christianity cannot accord with the system, 
but the conviction does not often operate on our minds. 
In one of the speeches of Bishop Watson in the House 
of Lords, there occur these words : — " Would to God, 
my Lords, that the spirit of the christian religion 
would exert its influence over the hearts of indivi- 
duals in their public capacity ; then would revenge, 
avarice, and ambition, which have fattened the earth 
with the blood of her children, be banished from the 
counsels of princes and there would be no more war. 
The time will come — the prophet hath said it and I 
believe it — the time will assuredly come when nation, 
literally speaking, shall no longer lift up hand against 
nation. — No man will rejoice, my Lords, more than I 
shall, to see the time when peace shall depend on an 
obedience to the benevolent principles of the gospel,"* 
This is language becoming a Christian. Would it 
have been believed that thfc same man voluntarily and 
studiously added almost one half to the power of gun- 

* Life of Bishop WatiOB. / 
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powder, in order that the ball which before would kill 
but six men, might now kill ten — and that he did this, 
knowing that its purpose was to spread wider destruc- 
tion and bloodier slaughter? Above all, would it be 
believed that he recorded this achievement as an evi- 
dence of his sagacity, and that he recorded it in the 
book which contains the declarations I have quoted? 

The same consequences attach to the influence of 
the soldier's personal character. Whatever that cha- 
racter be, if it arise out of his profession, we seldom 
regard it with repulsion. We look upon him as a man 
whose honour and spirit compensate for " venial er- 
rors." If he be spirited and gallant) we ask not for 
his virtue and care not for his profligacy. We look 
upon the sailor as a brave and noble fellow, who may 
reasonably be allowed in droll profaneness, and sailor- 
like debaucheries— debaucheries, which, in the paid- 
off crew of a man-of-war, seem sometimes to be ani- 
mated by 

-the dissdutett Spirit that fell, 

The fleshliest Incubus. 

We are, however, much diverted by them. The sai- 
lor's cool and clumsy vices are very amusing to us ; 
and so that he amuses us we are indifferent to his 
crimes. That some men should be wicked, is bad— 
that the many should feel complacency in wickedness 
is, perhaps, worse. We may flatter ourselves with 
dreams of our own virtue, but that virtue is very ques- 
tionable — those principles are very unoperativet which 
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permit us to receive pleasure from the contemplation 
of human depravity, with whatever " honour or spirit?' 
that depravity is connected. Such principles and 
virtue will oppose, at any rate, little resistance Jo 
temptation. An abhorrence of wickedness is more 
than an outwork of the moral citadel. He that does 
not hate vice has opened a passage' for its eutrarice.* 
I do not think that those who feel an interest in the 
virtue and the happiness of the world will regard the 
animosity of party and the restlessness of resentment 
which are produced by a war, as trifling evils. If 
any thing be opposite to Christianity it is retaliation 
and revenge. In the obligation to restrain these dis- 
positions, much of the characteristic placability of 
Christianity consists. The very essence and spirit of 
our religion are abhorrent from resentment. — The very 
essence and spirit of war are promotive of resentment ; 
and what then must be their mutual adverseness? That 
war excites these passions, needs not be proved. When 
a war is in contemplation, or when it has been begun, 
what are the endeavours of its promoters? They ani- 
mate us by every artifice of excitement to hatred and 
animosity. Pamphlets, placards, newspapers, carica- 

* All sober men allow this to be true in relation to the influence of those 
JTseeZs which decorate a profligate character with objects of attraction. The/ 
allow that our complacency with these subjects abates our hatred of the accom- 
panying vices. — And the same also is true in relation to war ; with the differ, 
ence, indeed, which is likely to exist between the influence of the vices of fiction 
and that of the vices of real life. 
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turef — every agent is in requisition to irritate us into 
malignity. Nay, dreadful as it is, the pulpit resounds 
with declamations to stimulate our too sluggish resent- 
ment and to invite us to blood. — And thus the most 
unchristian-like of all our passions, the passion which 
it is most the object of our religion to repress, is ex- 
cited and fostered. Christianity cannot be flourishing 
under circumstances like these. The more effectually 
we are animated to war, the more nearly we extin- 
guish the dispositions of our religion. War and Chris- 
tianity are Kke the opposite ends of a balance, of which 
one is depressed by the elevation of the other. 

These are the consequences which make war dread- 
ful to a state. Slaughter and devastation are suffi- 
ciently terrible, but their collateral evils are their 
greatest. It is the immoral feeling that war diffuses — 
it is the depravation of principle, which forms the 
mass of its mischief. 

There is one mode of hostility that is allowed and 
encouraged by war, which appears to be distin- 
guished by peculiar atrocity : I mean privateering. 
If war could be shown to be necessary or right, I think 
this, at least, were indefensible. It were surely enough 
that army slaughtered army and that fleet destroyed 
fleet, without arming individual avarice for private 
plunder, and legalizing robbery because it is not of our 
countrymen. Who are the victims of this plunder, 
and what are its effects? Does it produce any mis- 
chief to our enemies but the ruin of those who perhaps 
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would gladly have been friends ; — of those who are 
made enemies only by the will of their rulers, and who 
now conduct their commerce with no other solicitude 
about the war than how they may escape the rapine 
which it sanctions? Privateering can scarcely plead 
even the merit of public mischief in its favour. An 
empire is little injured by the wretchedness and star- 
vation of a few of its citizens. The robbery may, in- 
deed, be carried to such extent and such multitudes 
may be plundered, that the ruin of individuals may 
impart poverty to a state. But for this mischief the 
privateer can seldom hope : and what is that practice, 
of which the only topic of defence is the enormity of 
its mischief! 

There is a yet more dreadful consideration : The 
privateer is not only a robber but a murderer. If he 
cannot otherwise plunder his victim, human life is no 
obstacle to his rapine. Robbery is his object and his 
object he will attain. Nor has he the ordinary excuses 
of slaughter in his defence. His government does 
not require it of him : He makes no pretext of pat- 
riotism, but robs and murders of his own choice, and 
simply for gain. The soldier makes a bad apology 
when he pleads the command of bis superior, but the 
privateer has no command to plead ; and with no ob- 
ject but plunder, he deliberately seeks a set of ruffians 
who are unprincipled enough for robbery and fero- 
cious enough for murder, and sallies with them upon the 
ocean, like tigers upon a desert, and like tigers prowl- 
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lug for prey. — To talk of Christianity, as permitting 
these monstrous proceedings, implies deplorable fatuity 
or more deplorable profaneness. I would however 
hope that he who sends out a privateer has not so lit- 
tle shame as to pretend to conscience or honesty. — If 
be will be a robber and a murderer, let him at least 
not be a hypocrite ; for it is hypocrisy for such men 
to pretend to religion or morality. He that thus robs 
the subjects of another country, wants nothing but im- 
punity to make him rob his neighbour : He has no 
restraint from principle. 

I know not how it happens that men make preten- 
sions to Christianity whilst they sanction or promote 
such prodigious wickedness. It is sufficiently certain, 
that whatever be their pretensions to it, it is not ope- 
rative upon their conduct. Such men may talk of 
religion, but they neither possess nor regard it : And 
although I would not embrace in such censure, those, 
who without immediate or remote participation in the 
crime, look upon it with secret approbation because it 
injures their " enemies," I would nevertheless suggest 
to their consideration whether their moral principles 
are at that point in the scale of purity and benevolence 
which religion enjoins. 

We often hear, during a war, of subsidies from one 
nation to another for the loan of an army ; and we 
hear of this without any emotion, except perhaps of 
joy at the greater probability of triumph, or of anger 
that our money is expended. Yet surely, if we con- 
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template such a bargain for a moment, we shall per* 
ceive that our first and greatest emotion ought to be 
abhorrence.-— To borrow ten thousand men who know 
nothing of our quarrel and care nothing for it, to help 
us to slaughter their fellows ! To pay for their help 
in guineas to their sovereign! Well has it been ex- 
claimed 

War is a game, that were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at 

A king sells his subjects as a farmer sells his cattle ; 
and sends them to destroy a people, whom, if they had 
been higher bidders, he would perhaps have sent them 
to defend. That kings should do this, may grieve, 
but it cannot surprise us : Avarice has been as unprin- 
cipled in humbler life ; the possible malignity of indi- 
vidual wickedness is perhaps without any limit* But 
that a large number of persons with the feelings and 
reason of men, should coolly listen to the bargain of their 
sale, should compute the guineas that will pay for their 
blood, and should then quietly be led to a place where 
they are to kill people towards whom they have no 
animosity, is simply wonderful. To what has invetera- 
cy of habit reconciled mankind ! I have no capacity 
of supposing a case of slavery, if slavery be denied in 
this. Men have been sold in another continent, and 
England has been shocked and aroused to interference $ 
yet these men were sold, not to be slaughtered but to 
work : but of the purchases and sales of the world's 
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political butchers, England cares nothing and thinks 
nothing — nay, she is a participator in the bargains. 
There is no reason to doubt that upon other subjects of 
horror, similar familiarity of habit would produce simi- 
lar effects ; or that he who heedlessly contemplates the 
purchase of an army, wants nothing but this familiarity 
to make him heedlessly look on at the commission of 
parricide. If we could for one moment emancipate 
ourselves from this power of habit, how would it change 
the scene that is before us ! Little would remain to 
war of splendour or glory, but we should be left with 
. one wide waste of iniquity and wretchedness. 

It is the custom during the continuance of a war, to 
offer public prayers for the success of our arms— and 
oqr enemies pray also for the success of theirs. I will 
acknowledge that this practice appears to me to be 
eminently shocking and profane. The idea of two 
communities of christians, separated perhaps by a 
creek, at the same moment begging 'their common 
Father to assist them in reciprocal destruction, is an 
idea of horror to which I know no parallel. Lord as- 
sist us to slaughter our enemies : This is our petition. 
— " Father, forgive them ; they know not what they 
do."~This is. the petition of Christ. 

It is certain that of two contending communities, 
both cannot be in the right. Yet both appeal to heaven 
to avouch the justice of their cause, and both mingle 
with their petitions for the increase, perhaps, of chris- 
tian dispositions, importunities to the God of mercy to 

Aa 
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assist them in the destruction of one another. Taking 
into account the ferocity of the request — the solemnity 
of its circumstances — the falsehood of its representa- 
tions — the fact that hoth parties are christians, and 
that their importunities are simultaneous to their com- 
mon Lord, I do not think that the world exhibits an- 
other example of such irreverent and shocking ini- 
quity. Surely it were enonugh that we slaughter one 
another alone in our pigmy quarrels, without soliciting 
the Father of the universe to be concerned in them : 
surely it were enough that each reviles the other with 
the iniquity of his cause, without each assuring Hea- 
ven that he only is in the right— an assurance that is 
false, probably in both, and certainly in one* 

To attempt to pursue the consequences of war 
through all her ramifications of evil, were however both 
endless and vain. It is a moral gangrene which diffuses 
its humours through the whole political and social 
system. To expose its mischief, is to exhibit all evil j 
for there is no evil which it does not occasion, and it 
has much that is peculiar to itself. 

That, together with its multiplied evils^ war pro- 
duces some good, I have no wish to deny. I know 
that it sometimes elicits valuable qualities which had 
otherwise been concealed, and that it often produces 
collateral and adventitious, and sometimes immediate 
advantages. If all this could be denied, it would be 
needless to deny it, for it is of no consequence to the 
question whether it be proved. That any wide ex- 
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tended system should not produce some benefits, can 
never happen. In such a system, it were an unheard- 
of purity of evil, which was evil without any mixture 
ef good. But, to compare the ascertained advantages 
of war, with its ascertained mischiefs, or with the as- 
certained advantages of a system of peace, and to main- 
tain a question as to the preponderance of good, im- 
plies not ignorance, but guilt— not incapacity of deter- 
mination, but voluntary falsehood. 

But I rejoice in the conviction that the hour is ap- 
proaching, when Christians shall cease to be the mur- 
derers of one another. Christian light is certainly 
spreading, and there is scarcely a country in Europe, 
in which the arguments for unconditional peace, have 
not recently produced conviction. This conviction is 
extending in our own country, in such a degree, and 
upon such minds, that it makes the charge of enthusi- 
asm or folly, vain and idle. The friends of peace, if 
we choose to despise their opinions, cannot themselves 
be despised ; and every year is adding to their num- 
ber, and to the sum of their learning and their intellect. 



It will perhaps be asked, what then are the duties 
of a subject who believes that all war is incompatible 
with his religion, but whose governors engage in a war 
and demand his service? We answer explicitly, It 
is Ms duty r , mildly and temperately, yet firmly, to re* 
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fuse to serve. — There are some persons, who, without 
any determinate process of reasoning, appear to con- 
clude that responsibility for national measures attaches 
solely to those who direct them ; that it is the business of 
governments to consider what is good for the commu- 
nity, and that, in these cases, the duty of the subject 
is merged in the will of the sovereign. Considerations 
like these, are, I believe, often voluntarily permitted 
to become opiates of the conscience. / have no part 9 
it is said, in the counsels of the government, and am 
not therefore responsible for its crimes. We are, 
indeed, not responsible for the crimes of our rulers, 
but we are responsible for our own ; and the crimes of 
our rulers are our own ; jf, whilst we believe them to 
be crimes, we promote them by our co-operation. "It 
is at all times," says Gisborne, " the duty of an English- 
man, steadfastly to decline obeying any orders of his 
superiors, which his conscience should tell him were 
in any degree impious or unjust."* The apostles, 
who instructed their converts to be subject to every 
ordinance of man for conscience sake, and to submit 
themselves to those who were in authority, and who 
taught them, that whoever resisted the power, resisted 
the ordinance of God, made one necessary and uniform 
provision — that the magistrate did not command them 
to do, what God had commanded them to forbear. 
With the regulations which the government of a 

* Duties of Hen in Society. 
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country thought-fit to establish, the apostles complied, 
whatever they might think of their wisdom or expe- 
diency, provided, and only provided, they did not, 
by this compliance, abandon their allegiance to the 
Governor of the world. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe in how many cases they refused to obey the 
commands of the governments under which they were 
placed, or how openly they maintained the duty of 
refusal, whenever these commands interfered with 
their higher obligations. It is narrated very early in 
"the Acts," that one of their number was imprisoned 
for preaching, that he was commanded to preach no 
more, and was then released. Soon afterwards all the 
apostles were imprisoned. — "Did we not straitly com- 
mand you," said the rulers, "that ye should not teach 
in this name ?" The answer which they made is in 
point: — " We ought to obey God rather than men."* 
And this system they continued to pursue. If Caesar 
had ordered one of the apostles to be enrolled in his 
legions, does any one believe that he would have 
served ? 

But those who suppose that obedience in all things 
is required, or that responsibility in political affairs, 
is transferred from the subject to the sovereign, reduce 
themselves to a great dilemma. It is to say that we 
must resign our conduct and our consciences to the 
will of others, and act wickedly or well, as their good 

* Acta vi. 98. 
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op evil may preponderate, without merit fop virtue op 
responsibility for crime. If the government direct 
you to fire your neighbour's property, op to throw 
him over a precipice, will you obey? If you will not, 
there is an end of the argument ; for if you may reject 
its authority in one instance, where is the limit to re- 
jection ? There is no rational limit but that which is 
assigned by Christianity, and that is both rational and 
practicable. If any one should ask the meaning of the 
words " whoso resisteth the power resisteth the ordi- 
nance of Gad" — we answer, that it refers to active re- 
sistance ; passive resistance, or non-compliance, the 
apostles themselves practised. On this point we should 
be distinctly understood. We are not so inconsistent 
as to recommend a civil war, in order to avoid a fo- 
reign one. — Refusal to obey is the final duty of chris- 
tians. 

We think, then, that it is the business of every man, 
who believes that war is inconsistent with our religion, 
respectfully, but steadfastly, to refuse to engage in it. 
Let such as these remember, that an honourable and 
an awful duty is laid upon them. It is upon their 
fidelity, so far as human agency is concerned, that the 
cause of peace is suspended. Let them then be wil- 
ling to avow their opinions and to defend them. Nei* 
ther let them be contented with words, if more than 
words, if suffering also, is required. It is only by the 
unyielding perseverance of good, that corruption can 
be extirpated. If you believe that Jesus Christ has 
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prohibited slaughter, let not the opinion or the com- 
mands of a world induce you to join in it. By this 
" steady and determinate pursuit of virtue," the be- 
nediction which attaches to those who hear the say- 
ings of God and do them, will rest upon you, and the 
time will come when even the world will honour you, 
as contributors to the work of human reformation. 



THE END. 
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BENJAMIN F. BUTLER AND JESSE HOYT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. The Convention of 1846. A Revision of the Common Law. The Judi- 
ciary. Ihe Elective System. Treason, Jn what cases should private papers be pub- 
lished ? A powerful faction banded against ike Republic. Hopes resting on the Con- 
vention. 

This Yoliime is respectfully inscribed to die Electors of die Convention, next to as- 
semble for the Revision of the Constitution of the State of New York— and it appears 
probable that they will decide next November that that Convention shall be held 
in 1846. 

The Declaration of Independence was issued, and the Common School Law of this 
State put in operation, amidst war and tumult, but the Convention of 1846 will proba- 
bly assemble and deliberate in peaceful times, and amidst wide spread prosperity. Edu- 
cation has been long and very generally diffused among the people — they have the ex- 
perience of threescore and ten years of republican government, with its inestimable 
advantages and great imperfections, as thus far administereoV-and if they send to the 
Convention, men of probity in their personal dealings and character, and of active pa- 
triotism, united with a clear and cultivated intellect, the true friend of America and re- 
publican institutions may anticipate that great benefits to the country will result from 
their deliberation. 

The time surely draws near in which die friends of freedom in America will see an 
attempt seriously made to accomplish what the far-seeing Clinton wisely suggested 
twenty years since, the framing of a code of American Laws in the room of that Com- 
mon Law, (so called,) which, in the language of Thomas Cooper to William Sampson, 
<"is anything that the legislative propensity of the common law bench may choose to 
make it" Lvcurgus, though he impressed upon the Spartans that heroic character 
which yielded not even on the calamitous day of Leuctra ; though he taught (and not 
vainly) that love of country and its institutions which changed a corrupt populace into 
a nation of patriots, among whom no civil war broke out in a thousand years — yet even 
Lycurgus failed, where we have as yet made a questionable progress— lor the Laws in 
Lacedemon not being written, were, in corrupt times, interpreted [Morris fashion] ac- 
cording to tn*e arbitrary will of those who administered them. 

Many persons suppose that our N. Y. Revised Statutes are the law. They are but a 
small supplement to it Mr. Daniel OConnell was tried not long since in die principal 
Common Law Court of Ireland, for sedition, and convicted. His case was carried to 
England for revision, and his condemnation reversed. The English judges, to a man* 
decided that the most important counts in the indictment were bad — and these very 
counts the Irish judges had, after argument, held to be good ! This is our imported 
Common Law. Cases of general interest are decided in our Common Law Courts in this 
State— carried up to the Supreme Court— reversed— brought next into the Court of 
Errors, and reversed over again. That of Barry vs. Mercein, is evidence of what 
chance the poor man has of republican justice at Common Law. 
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8 A LITIGIOUS CONSTITUTION. 

▲gain : Vast rams are embezzled by public officers. No Common Law can be 
remembered that will punish them, or cause them to disgorge the plunder— but let a 
•hop-boy or beggar take a dollar from a till, not his own, and Mr. Recorder Morris's 
unwritten rules, which lawyers can so well remember, speedily sends him to the peni- 
tentiary or House of Refuge. 

There may be much that is valuable in our borrowed Chancery system — Lawyers dif- 
fer about what is — and beyond their circle who is there that understands its precepts ? 
If law is equity why have we separate sets of judges ; and if it is not, why not make 
itso? 

Why is the procedure, or forms and proceedings in our courts, so mysterious, 
even tq the learned, that cases like that of Ahem the Mayor's clerk, are often decided 
on matters of form and not on their true merits ? The people choose their justices, but 
not one in a hundred of them, when so chosen, can possibly comprehend the compli- 
cated legal system which is the rule of their proceedings. Politically we have'declared 
that all men are on common footing in the eye of the law, yet property and its benefits, 
instead of becoming more equally diffused, are relatively more and more concentrated in 
a few hands, while the condition of the poor laborer has changed for the worse. Tku 
is the working of a litigious constitution, , 

The office of a judge of the higher courts is one of great power and dignity in this 
State. Hie station of Senator, with a voice in the court of last resort, enables its 
possessor to exercise a vast influence for good or evil. Yet I need go no farther 
than the letters brought to light in this volume, for evidence that substantial justice 
is out of the question, in many cases under the present system, as administered 
Wrangham was severely punished for meddling with private matters when 
he undertook to expose the bribery of Lord Verulam — but he was right — Bacon 
had to yield — and I trust that I shall be found fully able to meet all attempts at op- 
pression to which the developments in the ensuing chapters may subject me. When, 
in Dec. 1839, the Democratic Review, backed as it was by the Globe and Argus, 
declared that " the boasted ' independence of the judiciary* is soon found to be mere 
independence of common sense and common justice," I doubted. It would seem, 
from various references in these pages, that the private opinion and proceedure of 
the leaders in this State* did not difler from the public admissions of Mr. J. L. 
CSullivan. 

A nation must not be nice about details when its existence* or its liberties are 
threatened, whether from within or without. The public safety is the supreme law. 
Where is the man who can turn from a perusal of the facts I have submitted without 
being convinced that there is a mercenary faction in our midst, bound together by 
powerful ties, strong and united, sordid and selfish in everything — acting in concert 
and for common purpose, the destruction of that manly independence of thought and 
action which is the glory of our age and country ? Listen to its leaders, as each for 
himself speaks in these pages. W here is one of them found to breathe a warm 
aspiration of generous sympathy for the sufferings and afflictions which chequers life to 
the whole family of man ? 

Mr. John Van Buren has been named in some of our most wide spread public 
journals as a probable candidate at no very distant day for the Presidency. Look -at 
him as he really is—in the mirror himself has polished. His father is making no com- 
mon exertions to attain a second time to the chair of Jackson. Observe well the 
pupils of his school, and say if he deserves it ? Mr. Butler has an office of much influ- 
ence in the administration of justice. Hear him, that ye may determine whether it is 
in safe hands ! Mr. Hoytfs political annals are less important on his own account, than 
as showing the means whereby his artful employers got and kept for years the reins 
of state in this Union. 

By the Constitution of 1821, the most important and influential offices in this State 
are withheld from the nomination and appointment of the millions. Draw aside the 
curtain, as I have done, and behold how that patronage has been exercised by our 
delegated agents. I trust that the Convention will aid the constituencies in getting rid 
of a Regency at Albany, and all its branches in the several, counties. It is time the 
Empire State were rid of the Coddington tribe, who, Dugald Dalgetty like, are ready 
to break up any government the hour it is formed, that hesitates to retain a legion of 
bribed and pensioned partisans. 
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« 

If Mr. Bennett of the Herald circulates nearly 50,000 newspapers weekly, as her 
says, and if Mr. Noah's press continues to receive some share of public support, 
is it not an advantage to society to obtain in this volume, their characters correctly 
described by themselves ? They are the representatives of a class. Should the time 
arrive in which the statesman, lawyer, and editor will be ready to hire out their talents 
and influence to the highest bidder, will not the effects of concentrated wealth, and 
lucrative offices in the gift of partisan leaders, applied to the easy .virtue of the Cros- 
wells and the Blairs, the Noahs and the Bennetts, with others,of their class, tend to 
mislead many, and endanger the public welfare ? Are not a band of ^ceptive hire- 
ling editors like a ledge of sunken rocks, on which, if no beacon is raised to warn the 
mariner, the most gallant ship may be wrecked ! 

Has not treason been committed against tke state? The public will read this vol- 
ume and deliver its impartial award. v 

Treason, in the general nature of it, must be the crime of many. It implies plots 
and conspiracies, which are carrying on by correspondence, and are to be discovered 
by papers. The safety of the state, which ,is superior to every other consideration, 
makes H necessary to use all possible means to unmask the machinations of treason, 
that the dreadful effects may be prevented. Papers, therefore, may be taken pos- 
session of, and letters intercepted, as warlike stores are secured, that the designs of 
the conspirators may be made known to those whom they would betray, and frus- 
trated. 

When, at a time of much doubt and difficulty, during the struggle for indepen- 
dence, treason was ready to deliver the important fortress of West Point to a paw* 
crrul enemy, for money, its designs were opportunely defeated, by the seizure of 
certain papers in a distinguished officer's boot. When Messrs. Bisnop and Kemble 
had conspired with others to betray their country, and nullify public justice for gain,,, 
the letters of these senators and their associates, even the most private and confi- 
dential, were published to the world, as a warning to others. General Jasper Ward 
fared no better. When a treaty was under consideration in the United States* 
Senate, which Mr. Tappan believed to be injurious to his country, he hesitated not 
a moment in publishing its most secret conditions, fearless of the consequences of a 
violation of the rules — and in the case of Jacob Barker, and others, indicted for 
conspiracy in 1826-7, private letters and agreements were produced, unhesitatingly, 
for the general good. I quote high authority when I mention the case of Mr. Cal- 
houn and General Jackson, in which, after a visit to * Mr. Crawford, by a rival of 
Calhoun, accompanied by Mr. Cambreleng, the secrets of Mr. Monroe's cabinet, in 
days long gone by, were laid bare, by Mr. Crawford, private letters exposed, and 
dissension sown broad-cast between long tried friends — not that the public service 
might be benefited, but to enable an ambitious aspirant to seize the nelm of state, of 
which he was of all candidates the most unfit and unworthy. Very different was 
Mr. Crawford's course, when called on by Congress for official papers,' to show the 
tampering and bargaining with the depodte Banks of his day. Many were suppressed, 
whole passages omitted, or garbled — and the exposure of this did not lengthen his 
step-ladder to Mr. Monroe's seat. 

Mr. Cambreleng's views of the sanctity of confidential correspondence, may be 
readily inferred from the contents of the following letter, marked' * 4 private," ad- 
dressed to bis friend, Mr. Jesse Hoyt, at New York, from Washington, and dated 
May 19th, 1832. 

•'DearH , 

I have seen a copy of W 's PRIVATE letter to Clayton. It is a 

deliberate BUT CONFIDENTIAL attack on me, and was designed to coax the 
Judge to favor him, which was of course repelled. W — asked to have the letter 
returned — it was so— but what W— does not know — the Judge took a copy of 
it. IT'S A ROD IN PICKLE, and will expose some small contradictions of his 
present statements, and show some little duplicity. The Judge can tell him that he 
found my statement of the Webb and Noah case too moderate, and that he wrote it 
•ver himself. ' # 

Don't mention about the letter Jo Clayton — he will probably publish it. The Bank 
•rill come up in the Senate next week— it won't disturb us before the middle of June. 

Sincerely yours, 
2 C. C. CAMBRELENG."< 
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10 CUSTOMS* DUTIES — HOYT'S LETTERS — THS ARGUS. 

# , 

I quote the two last cases, and that which next follows— not approvingly— but as 
evidence of the sense in which parties of whom this volume has much to say, view 
the publication of confidential papers. ' 

Mr. Wood, an importer in New York, paid (I think to Mr. Swartwout) duties on 
large invoices of woollens, which, on a careful examination, the appraisers for the 
U. S. declared to be fairly valued. A Mr. George R. Ives, of Brooklyn, was the 
confidential correspondent of Wood's father, who failed in England, and his prop- 
erty went to assignees, to whom this -Mr. Ives was the agent and attorney. "Un- 
der the specious pretext, " say the ' commissioners of the U. S., " of being called 
on by Mr. Hoyt, for the correspondence, he delivered them up, and testified to 
them in court, books, private letters, and invoices," and was thereby enabled to 
hold on to $12,000 of the elder Wood's money, his (Ives's) evidence alone having 
induced the jury to give a $13,000 verdict against the son for a violation of the 
revenue laws. The Commissioners add, that " the manner in which the disclosures 
were made by Ives, and his subsequent testimony in courts, bear strong marks of 
collusion between him and the collector, founded on the mutual hope of pecuniary 
gain." This is the lyes whose invoices were entered below value, whose fraudulent 
entries produced no seizure, whose checks on time, before his failure, were taken 
by Hoyt as cash for duties, who hired assistant cashiers, and of whom Mr. Taylor 
swore that he had told him of an offer made him of $2,000, to act as a spy on the 
merchants. Mr. Hoyt thinks it fair to go thus far at least, to put down fraud in an- 
other's case, but when his own papers are taken by the Commissioners for a like pur- 
pose, he speedily changes his mind. 

Mr. Hoyt left in the Custom House, fifteen volumes of letters, which were de- 
livered to the U. S. Com'rs, by Mr. Curtis. " This, correspondence discloses 
numerous valuable facts in relation to the mal-practices and defalcations of Mr. 
Hoyt," said Governor Poindexter. Mr. Hoyt prepared to quash inquiry, and 
obtain the letters by a writ of replevin, and might have destroyed them at little 
cost had they not been wisely sent off to Washington. Had they been private let* 
ters they had no business in the Custom House — and when a Collector leaves a pub- 
lic office, and (like a bad lodger who leaves his wallet, decamps between two days, 
carrying off the family plate, and forgetting to pay his board bill,) slipping a few 
hundred thousand dollars in bank notes, into his valise, seatters the fifteen volumes 
of correspondence of his confederates, among his official records, justice to out* 
raged society seems to require that the means of exposure thus bequeathed should 
be used as, perhaps, he intended they should be — to balance his accounts. A lazy 
fellow would sweep them into the street— one more active would cony, and publish 
them. They had no business there. 

I think the Argus, at Albany, has always acted on a very lax code of morals 
about papers. I could give a hundred cases where it has published private letters 
that, Gl en t worth like, had got into its power. I remember, for instance, a very 
confidential one, from Mr. De Witt Bloodgood, to his friend in Illinois, that was 

Siblished as containing a plot. Mr. Croswell will find in the Memoirs of His friends 
oyt and Butler, a supply of plots, sufficient for years to come. His friend Gov- 
ernor Throop professed to admire " the blessed spirit of anti-masonry," founded as 
it was on that innate love of justice to all which animates every faithful breast, and 
which had been outraged by the secret destruction' of a citizen, who had published 
certain private papers, which few would have ever heard of, had not the bullies and 
rowdies of his day, urged on by short-sighted fools, in the back ground, enrolled his 
name among the martyrs of the west, and awarded him a place in his country's 
annals. It will be found by Mr. C, that I have hot entirely forgotten Goverrior 
Throop. 

Papers are the depositories of our fortune — the trustees of our credit, character, 
and reputation — our closest confidents. Secrets that may cost a man his life, or 
which men would rather xiie than have discovered, secrets of trade, wills, settle- 
ments, things on which the peace of families, and the love and union of relatives 
may depend, are often to be found among a person's private papers, in his closet — 
and all attempts to invade the sanctity of a private dwelling, on any other ground 
than treason against the state, or even then unless on information on oath, and in a 
legal way, to search for, seize, or pry into any man's confidential records, cannot 
be too severely condemned. The Rev. Mr. O'Coigley was sentenced and executed 
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6h the oath of a police officer, who swore he found a printed proclamation of a 
treasonable character in his great coat pocket, a proclamation, which O'Coigley on 
the scaffold, and about to appear before his God, called heaven to witness he had 
never seen. The officer had, it is supposed, put it in his pocket, for the offered 
reward. Papers may be abstracted from — papers may be added to, those seized or 
examined. The case of G-lent worth shows that Mayors, Recorders, Judges, Sena- 
tors, and District Attorneys, have defended and acted on very different principles 
from mine ; and these too the very men of whom this, volume more especially treats. 
The writer, while he condemns their procedure, invites them to examine his. He 
invades no privacy — betrays no confidence— circulates no secret record — but refers to 
parts of a correspondence which was, it is presumed, intentionally placed before him, 
in proof of a formidable conspiracy against the liberties and franchises of the Ameri- 
can people. No honest man can or will conceal treason. 

In many cases, the letters 1 have used, are given in full. Sometimes extracts 
are taken. It may be said that the latter are garbled. My objects were to shorten 
the work, and publish no private matter, unless it had a bearing on the subject 
before me. If any one feel aggrieved, or, if there are those who doubt the genu- 
ineness of any part of the correspondence, he or they will easily find the way to pro- 
duce the originals in a court of law. I shall be most happy to aid in such a course 
whenever it becomes necessary. Some of the documents will, no doubt, be called 
for by the Governor or Legislature of N. Y. — others may find their way to the United 
States Senate. 

I may here state, that the italics and CAPITALS used to mark particular passa- 
ges of quoted papers are, in most cases, not so marked in the originals. 

The views of certain gentlemen whose political opinions are adverted to in suc- 
ceeding chapters, with reference to that part of our adopted laws, which, if we are 
to believe the postmaster of New York, Mr. R. H. Morris, ought to be obeyed, 
though he assures us that it never was written or printed, and therefore could not 
be known to the people — their peculiar views, and his " on the right of search for 
private papers," are so well known to this community, as also their practice in strict 
concordance with these unknown laws, that I need only allude to them here. Nero 
is said to have caused his regulations to be written in small characters, and posted 
so high that they could with difficulty be read. Mr. Morris's borrowed rules, be 
they real or fictitious, are worse than the Caesar's, for you can find them nowhere ! 
The convention will, I trust, provide a code of genuine " home manufacture." 

Men estimate differently their obligations to society. In the case of Judge 
Van Ness, the Bank of America refused to produce the minute book that had the 
entry of the $20,000 "gratuity." Had I been their most confidential servant, and 
seen sueh an entry as would have proved a minister of justice unworthy of his seat, 
I would have very soon made my country aware of it, whether it suited the bank or 
not. So, in like manner, do I denounce the conduct of the Bank of the State of 
New York in concealing the account current of a man proved to have embezzled 
much of the public money, more especially when it is seen that its president was 
the political and personal friend of the defaulter. Mr. Blair told us through his 
Globe of August 14, 1839, that the " independence of the judiciary" is " an inde- 
pendence of common sense and common justice" — and when such men as him turn 
* state's evidence,' is it not time to begin considering of new safeguards ? Mr. 
Blair spoke by authority of a governor who had placed a political tool on the seat 
once filled by Judge Yan Ness in the supreme court, to preserve him, as he said, 
from ruin. 

The compiler of this volume deeply regrets that there are in this lovely country 
the materials for such a record of human folly. [He derives no pecuniary advan- 
tage from its publication, but would be the last man in America to shun the respon- 
sibility therewith connected.] Ignorance, prejudice and extreme destitution, have 
ever been inimical to the preservation of freedom and peace. Ages of bloodshed 
and rapine, presented to our view in the history of the past, will prove unavailing 
for example, unless our whole community shall be thoroughly educated, sincerity 
cherished as the first of virtues, and that violence of party spirit which divides our 
villages, towns, counties and states, into two opposing armies, as it were, ranged 
Wider the banners of partizan chiefs, aided by presses, orators, electioneered, and 
other apparatus of dissimulation and sordid selfishness, annihilated. Much can be 
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achieved, if the people will value aright the inestimable advantage they enjoy, ir> the 
freedom with which a state convention' may be elected and held in the midst of peace 
and tranquility at home and abroad. 
Unpublished writings, in evil times, have sent good men to the scaffold — but the 

Precedents of wicked judges are as beacons to warn their more faithful successors, 
'he noble Algernon Sydney's blood was shed in the profligate days of the second 
Charles, after a mockery of a trial before Judge Jeffries. Conspiracy there was none* 
On the search, at midnight, in the martyr's closet, an unpublished manuscript was 
found— *a leaf or two of its contents read in court — add the noble author condemned. 
Posterity has done all the parties justice. 

England is a great and powerful country— -yet it is but little more than 25 years 
since Sir Francis Burdett was tried, condemned, and immured in a prison ; though a 
member of parliament, a man of ancient family, and possessed of an annual income 
of $250,000 a year— because he had dared to call cruelty and oppression by their 
right names, in the land of Hampden and Sydney. 

"It seems," said Sir Francis, alluding- to the massacre in 1819 at Manchester, 
that " our fathers were not such fools as some would make us believe, in opposing 
the establishment of a standing army, and sending King William's Guards out of 
the country. Yet, would to heaven they had been Dutchmen, or Switzers, or 
Hessians, or Hanoverians, or any thing rather than- Englishmen, who have done 
such deeds ! — What ! kill men unarmed ! unresisting ! and, gracious God ! women 
too, disfigured, maimed, cut down and trampled upon by dragoons. Is this Eng- 
land ? This a Christian land ? A land of freedom ! Will the gentlemen of Eng- 
land support, or wink, at such proceedings? they have a great stake in their 
country. They hold great estates, and they are bound in duty, and in honor, to 
consider them as retaining fees on the part of their country, for upholding its rights 
and liberties." 

With such men as this volume drags to the light of day, high in office, controlling 
the administration of the laws, the executive, and in a great degree commerce, and 
all upon purely selfish, mercenary principles, America would gradually slide down 
from her elevated situation among the nations. Revenge would fill some men's 
minds, despair would take possession of others. Some would take the course as* 
cribed by Morris to Robinson with his creditor Suydam the banker — others would 
war on property, by increasing, the number of those terrible fires which have deso- 
lated of late not a few of the fairest cities of America— the evil example of men 
above would demoralize thousands below them, and that confidence in, and depend- 
ence of man on man, which, is the cement that binds society, would cease. A nu- 
merous standing army would' come next— less to war on our weak frontier neigh- 
bors, than as a police to repeat at convenient seasons the scenes enacted at Manr 
Chester in 1819. It is from such a state of things that the people seek deliverance. 
The Democratic Review (falsely so called,) told us, in April 1843, that the "virtue 
and intelligence of the people is all a humbug," and that " we must procure stronger 
guarantees than popular suffrage, and popular virtue and intelligence." In other 
words, we were informed that we must shift round to monarchy, or get a House of 
Peers, self-government being an idle tale. 

I very much fear, that if the men whom this volume too truly describes, can get 
the 'upper hand in the state convention, their united endeavor will be to get us AS 
LITIGIOUS A CONSTITUTION AS POSSIBLE, as that would best ensure a con- 
tinuance of those hurtful monopolies and lucrative jobs which follow in the train of 
all such great convulsions and revolutions in currency, commerce, property, &c., as 
have of late years marred the prosperity Of our country. 

If in the minority, I think their* efforts will be directed towards embarrassing the 
capable and well disposed — and should my publication be found to have the effect 
of preventing the return of some of the worst of them, and arousing inquiry into their 
conduct, my exertions will be amply repaid. 

That a patriot band — such as assembled in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
seventy years ago— may gladden the hearts of our true hearted citizens, when our 
state convention meets ; and that the wisdom of their deliberations may afford un- 
questionable evidence of the onward progress of intellectual and moral truth in our 
land, and of the capacity of man for self-government, and the sustenance of free in- 
stitutions, is the fervent prayer of the compiler. 

New York, Sept 1, 1845. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Mr. Butler's birth and parentage— his admission to the Bar) and partnership with 
Mr, Van Buren. Mr. HoyVs early pursuits — he abandons commerce, and studies 
law with the Attorney General of New York. Mr* Butler accepts the presidency of 
a Bank. 

Benjamin Franklin Butler wm born at Kinderhook Landing, Columbia County, 
N. Y., on the 14th of December, 1795. He was educated there, and in 1811 
received by his father's personal and political friend, Martin Van Buren, into his law 
office at Hudson, as a student, and into his family, in which he continued to reside tUl 
his (Mr. Butler's) marriage, in 1816, to Miss Harriet Allen, a sister of Lieut. Allen, 
of the U. S. Navy. 

His father, Medad Butler, who is still alive, was born in Connecticut, where he 
served an apprenticeship to a scythe-maker. He afterwards kept store and tavern 
at " the Landing," in which business his son Benjamin assisted him in his earlier 
years. 

When the uncle of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, was Ambassador at the 
French court, the Queen asked his lady what family she was of. Her reply was, 
"D'aucune, Madame." She was a French stay-maker's daughter. It requires 
true nobility of soul to be of the aucune family. In a mempir in the Democratic 
Review, the pedigree of the Butlers is traced to Oliver Cromwell, the lord protector — 
to one of the judges Whose fiat beheaded King Charles — and to Jonathan Butler, 
who landed in Connecticut in 1710. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield, ridiculed doubtful 
pedigrees by placing two old heads among the portraits of his ancestors, inscribed 
"Adam de Stanhope" and "Eve de Stanhope." A family of the name of Levi 
exhibited a picture in which Noah appears walking into the Ark, carrying under his 
arm a small trunk, on which is written " Papiers de la maison de Levis." Thus much 
for genealogy. 

Mr. Butler was admitted to the bar as an attorney in the State courts in 1817, and 
immediately entered into partnership with his instructor, Mr. Van Buren, in his law 
business* The latter was at that time a Senator of New York, and (says the Demo- 
cratic Review) "the connection subsisted till the appointment of Mr. Van Buren to 
the Senate of the United States in December, 1821." 

In June, 1818, Mr. Butler borrowed $560 from the State of New York, on the 
security of 22 acres of land at Kinderhook Landing, and gave his father's bond and 
mortgage and his own bond as a security. In 1816 his father bad borrowed of the 
State another $1000, which, with the interest, remained unpaid as late as 1824. 
The share of law profits which he realized in 1618 fell short of his wishes, and 
early in 1819 he united the professions of lawyer and banker — as President, 
Cashier, and (I may add) Board of Directors of the Bank of Washington and 
Warren, at Sandy Hill, a village on the Hudson, about 55 miles north of Albany, and 
Attorney at Law, Solicitor in Chancery, and Attorney for the said Bank, at same 
place. 

Jesse Hoyt, the friend of Benjamin Butler, is a native of Connecticut, and early in 
life began business on his own account as a store-keeper in Albany-— failed — 
could not arrange his affairs so as to recommence— discovered that he had the peculiar 
sort of talent for a successful lawyer — indentured himself with Mr. Yan Buren as his 
student — and in due time took the benefit of the insolrent laws, and a license to prac- 
tise in the State courts. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Butler removed to Sandy Hill, Mr. Hoyt was a student in the 
Attorney General's office, and had previously served as a clerk in the Farmers and 
Mechanics' Bank. Mr. B's letters to his friend will show the prospects of both, 
make known the fervent piety of the former, the condition of the legal and financial 
professions in Washington county, exhibit new views of State politics, and cannot foil 
to be read with interest. ' 
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CHAPTER in. 



Interesting Correspondence, Mr. Butler's piety, politics, and kind feelings toward 
Mr. Hoyt. A proposal to buy the Buffalo bank—*Mr. HoyVs fitness for me office of 
a Cashier — his general character^ A run on the Washington and Warren Bank — 
Ways and Means — Butler vs. OtcotL 

President Butler, of the Bank of W. and W., to Jesse Hoyt, Student at Law, 
Albany. 

Sandt Hill, March 27th, 1819. 
Dear Friend, 

* * ' * # * You have really a fine state of political confusion at 
Albany. I think the situation of the Governor [De Witt Clinton] is daily becoming 
more desperate. 

• « • * • * » » * * 

lam more and more pleased with my duties. They require industry and atten- 
tion, but tbey give me more leisure than I had while in .Albany, and furnish me more 
easily with sufficient to provide for my household. 

The only difficulty here is THE WANT OF the stated PREACHING OF THE 
GOSPEL. Had we a faithful and respectable minister, and were the people more 
anxious for and attentive to religion, I should have nothing to ask for, but the continu- 
ance of ttealth to make- this place delightful. The contrast between Albany and Sandy 
Hill in this particular is great. You do not at all estimate as you ought, the pecu- 
liar privileges you enjoy. They are remarkably great * * * * The Gospel 
is either a " savor of life unto life," or of " death unto death." And how can those 
44 escape who neglect so great salvation ?" 

What a bungling piece of work Mr. Loomis has made in printing my speech. It 
has mortified me excessively to see so many stupid blunders issued to the world with 
my name prefixed. Pray tell my friends that I lay no claims to the bantling in its 
present dress. 

Yours truly, 

BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 



The same to the same. 

Sandt Hill, March 17, 1819. 
Dear Friend, 

The stage to-day was looked for with great anxiety by all the members of my 
household, as we entertained strong hopes the black damsel would make her appear- 
ance on the " Hill,"— as the citizens denominate this great metropolis. * * * * * 
I have been here a fortnight, and have not yet received a line from you. Pray write 
me, if it is only to say that you are in esse. 

Yours truly, 

BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, 
The P. S. (in a different hand,) is as follows: — "Mr. Hoyt do try to get Pender. 
I am tired to death of cooking. 19 



The same to the same. 

Sandt Hill, May 4, 1819. 
Dear Friend, 

• ••-•• The election returns are, so far, unfavorable to the hopes 
of Mr. Clinton, and his friends, and I presume his destiny is fixed. ***** 
I voted for Senators, and offered to vote for members of Assembly, but after a 
long discussion of my and various arguments and opinions from lawyers and 
electioneered, the board very gravely decided that I was not yet naturalized— in 
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which I think it probable they were right. The chancellor has really assumed a great 
deal in deciding my cause against me. Please obtain a copy of the decretal order — 
not of his opinion, for I suppose that would take you a week to copy— -and send by 
some person at your convenience. 

Upon what ground did he admit you — as of right, or ex gratia ? I am glad that ha 
has done it, and hope you may find it the harbinger of good fortune. 

What think you of the New Insolvent Law ? Do you intend to prpceed under it t 
Or have you not philosophy enough to live poor all your life, with a millstone on 
your neck ? 

How does the business get. along, and what is the state, generally, of your eject- 
ment suits ? Are any of them to be tried at these Circuits or not ? I sometimes 
wished after my removal, that I could take a peep for a moment in the Registers, 
and engage again in the service of the Sovereign People — and so long had I been 
accustomed to me management of the Attorney General [M. Van Buren]'# affairs, pub- 
lic, private.and domestic, that I often thought that no one could attend to them but 
myself. My new avocations, however, have now become familiar and pleasant, and I 
can attend to them without troubling myself about the bonds, mortgages, or eject- 
ments of the State. * * * * * There is but little law business doing here, if 
I was dependant on that, I should have had the horrors long ago. * ■ * * 

B.F.BUTLER. 



The same to the same. 



Washington and Warren Bank, 

Sandt Hill, May 8th, 1819. 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Albany, 
Dear Sir, 
I send by Mr. Skinner a package and letter for Mr. Barker, which send as usual. 
I hear that he has had a demonstration (as Packenham, & Co. would have said), made 
upon him this week, which was manfully repelled. My Secretary being otherwise 
engaged, deprives you of the pleasure of receiving this interesting epistle, in her 
" own proper hand writing." 

Yours truly, 

B. F. BUTLER. 



Mr. President Butler to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, Solicitor in Chancery, Albany, 

Sandy Hill, June 5th, 1819. 

Dear Sir, 

I have yours of the 31st ult., 1st insl., and also one by Mr. Gifford. I shall 
endeavor as soon as possible to send you sdme papers in these Chancery causes^ I 
do regret thafl did not know that Mr. V. B. was about attending the June term of 
die Court of Chancery. I might have had all my business in train for it. * * * 
* # I have not been in court but little, either Common Pleas, or Circuit — having 
had a great deal to do in the Bank, and in my Law Business. I want a clerk very 
much, and as soon as Charles' * * * * * I hope you got my package by 
Hitchcock. I have now $3000 in current notes, received since Wednesday, which I 
would send by Col. Pitcher, who conveys this, but he. starts from here on foot, and 
goes on. a raft from Fort Miller, and though all honest man might be robbed or 
knocked overboard. ***** 

I am unable to say anything now ABOUT THfe NIAGARA BANK— ow/y that 
if Mr. B., [meaning Jacob Barker}, could be sure of life, he could make it a profit- 
able concern—but has, in my opinion, irons enough in the fire, already, for one man. 
But then he's A HOST himself. If he gets the stock, you must stqnd ready to inter- 
pose a claim for the management of the business — that is— nf you would be willing to 
accept such a place. He would require some one that he could repose confidence 
m to take charge of it. Though I have no idea that he will get it. " Double, 
double — toil and trouble," appears to be the order of the day in the Commercial and 
Financial world— where it -will land us I am unable to say. * # * * * 
The Attorney General [Mr. Van Buren], is never at home— and when he is, I am 
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so far from him, that X cannot have that direct and constant communication which 
the interests of our clients demand. One thing I most earnestly desire of you, and 
that is to forward me all notices, papers* &c, that may be served on Mr. V. B. 
[Van Buren] as my agent. He would never think of it himself, and my clients 
might he kicked out of court hefore I knew it. I shall make no more complaints 
about your bad writing, though your scrawls are most infamous! after the capers I 
have cut in this epistle. 

Yours truly, ' 

B. F. BUTLER. 



[Sent per Mr. Thurman, from Sandy Hill.] 



June 11, 1819. 



Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Albany, 

Dear Sir, 

I have received a letter from Mr. Barker, mentioning the subject of the 
NIAGARA BANK, and requesting my opinion of a certain friend, of mine, for 
CASHIER, provided he should conclude to purchase the stock — to which I have 
replied as follows : — , 

" I am happy to hear, by your letter, that in the event of your engaging in the 
Niagara Bank, you have thought of MY FRIEND HOYT, for Cashier. J know 
of no person within the circle of my acquaintance whom I could recommend with equal 
confidence for that situation. HIS INTEGRITY, ZEAL, AND INDUSTRY 
would I am confident, ensure him your approbation, and esteem. There can he no 
doubt of his being amply qualified for the task. His acquaintance with business is 
general, and extensive, and for perseverance and activity I know of no one who 
surpasses him. His experience in Mercantile business, would alone have qualified 
him for the place, but in addition to that he has the advantage of some considerable 
acquaintance with the business of banking, from his employment last year in the Me* 
ckanics' and Farmers 1 Bank. I have known him for several years ; intimately, for 
about three. After the unfortunate termination of his Mercantile concerns, instead of 
spending his time in idleness, or giving way to despair or dissipation, which is com' 
manly the case in SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES, he resolved forthwith to enter into 
employment of some kind or other; and, as nothing offered by which he could do 
better,' he commenced the study of the law. All his friends, (and I amongst the 
rest,) thought this a very forlorn hope, for such had been his previous active life, 
and so long was his term of study, that I considered it absolutely impossible for him 
to confine himself to so irksome an employment as a clerkship in a law office, with- 
out any prospect of a speedy admission either to the practice or the profits of the 
profession. He was for nearly three years in my office, and for fidelity and atten* 
tion, perseverance and application, the very best clerk I ever met with. I consider 
him perfectly competent to examine (A) into the affairs of the. Bank at Buffalo, and 
give yori an accurate and judicious account of every, thing that relates to it. It is 
needless for me to say that I feel a deep interest in his prosperity, and that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to see him placed in such a situation as would 
give him a competent support ; but perhaps it may be necessary to satisfy you that 
my opinion of his merits is not over-rated. I acknowledge that I am his friend, and 
I know that friends, like lovers,' are a little blind to the faults of those they esteem, 
but I believe I may safely refer you to any person acquainted with Mr. Hoyt, for a 
confirmation of what I have said." 

(A) This is in reply to. a suggestion about sending you up to investigate the 
business, preparatory to a decision on the subject. (14.) \ have sent my brief in 

cause to New York last week by mail. ^ 

Yours truly, 

B. F. BUTLER, 

June 14. I send you by J. L. Thurman, Esq., a package for Mr. Barker, con- 
taining, in current notes, $2,200, I have received yours by Mr. Cksk, with $130 
in W. and W. uotes. v ^ 
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TA« jam* to the same. 



Washington and Warren Bank, 

Sandy HiLl, June 21, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 



i 

My letter of yesterday informed you that I was engaged in a running fight 
with a squadron from Commodore Wiswall's fleet. I send you hy Mr. B. Wing, 
$900 in Troy, Lansingburgh; and Albany bills, which I wish you, if possible, to con- 
vert into specie. I do not know that I shall need it, but it will be sufficient with 
what I have, to teaze the enemy for the whole week, if he should maintain his ground 
for so long a time. * * * * * I do not wish it lisped that I am in want of it 
to meet a demand on the Bank. I wish you to say to the bank that yo? want SMALL 
CHANGE ; and for that you will give them current bills. If you can obtain $000 
it will answer the purpose, and if small money is not to be had any thing else will 
answer. ***** \ 

B. F.BUTLER. 



President Butler to Mr. HoyU 

Sandy Hill, June 21st, 1819. 
Dear Sir, , 

By the enclosed (which please read, and after that wafer and send by 
Wednesday's boat,) you will learn the situation of affairs here. If Commodore W., 
reported any thing disadvantageous, please correct it. I did not offer, as before to 
Allen, to pay him one bill at a timi; but on Saturday, offered him a large amount of 
specie, which he declined waiting for me to count. 

If you think that you can get the specie for my notes, which will be chiefly Troy, 
&c, please so inform Mr. Barker. Mr. Bacon is the person who brought the $706. 

Yours, truly, 

B«F. BUTLEfc. 



- Washington and Warren Bank, J 

Sandy Hill, June 23, 1819. (Wednesday morning.) J 
Jacob Barker, Esq., New York. 

Dear Sib, ***** I have redeemed in the whole 
$780, during the two days past — all 'in large bills. I have now on hand, about 
$300 in small change, $900 in dollars and five francs, and $200 in gold. With 
this force I can with certainty sustain myself until Saturday morning, and by 
that time I have no doubt I shall have a further supply of specie from Mr. 
Hoyt. ***** 

I enclose you a copy of Mr. jOlcott's letter. This is a new proof of the wavering 
policy of that Bank, and of the little reliance to be placed on Mr. Olcott's profes- 
sions or engagements, for he offered of his own accord to me last spring, that I 
might at any time draw on you at a few days sight, if I chose so to do. * * * 
* # I have this morning had two small sums of our notes presented — the one for 
$75- : -the other for $91 — both from Albany ; and both enclosed to Mr. Baird, with 
a request that he would present them immediately, and that the credit of the Bank 
was completely down, which was the cause of their sending them up. I shall pay 
these, because the money will go down by the mail to-day and may quiet the apprehen" 
sion of some persons who would otherwise send up ; but I shall request Mr. B. to 
decline any further commission of the kind ; and if any more such calls appear*, I 
SHALL PUT THEM ON THE SAME GROUND WITH THE OTHERS. 

As the calls this week have assumed the character of a run on the Bank, 
you will undoubtedly see the necessity of giving me a supply of specie as soon as 
possible* • 

Yours truly, 
♦ B. P. BUTLER. 

P. S.— Since, writing the above, Wiswall has shown me his money ; he has now 
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"$4800. Gilchrist has demanded his hills. I told him I was ready to pay in specie* 
but commenced paying Wiswall, he presenting his bills first. Gilchrist has resolved 
not to wait, ana returns in the stage. 

B. F. B. 

The letter from. Mr. Olcott, referred to above, was dated " Mechanics' and 
Farmers' Bank, June 21, 1819," and informed President Butler, that they had 
sent for redemption, $5,300 of W. and W. bills, by Mr. Gilchrist, to whom they 
expected that every facility would be given. Mr. Olcott says — " You are proba- 
bly aware of the determination of the Banks in this city to take no drafts from 
country banks, on the city of New York. ***** Our object is to prevent 
country banks from placing funds in N, Y. to speculate on their own depreciated 
paper. That they do operate in this way, we have good reason to suspect ; other- 
wise whVdo they place funds at so great a distance from the only spot where they 
PRETEND TO REDEEM, or give specie value, to their bills." 



CHAPTER IV. 



Ways and Means continued — How to get a Puff from a Young Patroon — Meaning 
of Tons and Loads— The President's Puff— Paying in Sixpences— Coffers full- 
Holding up — "Let. the Public wait" — Paying in Chancery suits — Threatening a 
Debtor — Taking care of the Bank—" Fair and proper calls" — Clinton " Raving 
Mad" — Paying " in a slow way" — Mr. Butler's humanity* , ' 

[Favored by Caleb Baker, Esqh,] 

Sandy Hill, June 29th, 1819. 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Ill State street, Albany. 

Dear Hoyt,— The enclosed will show you how the " world 
wags." One of those persons that I told to wait until their turns came, was THE 
YQUNG PATROON, who had 4 or $500 taken for rents due his father. 

If you know him— as I believe you do — I wish you would FALL IN WITH 
HIM, and ask his opinion — I know it will be favorable, although I did not pay him, 
because he sat within my counter, and read the papers, AND DRANK WINE 
WITH ME FOR TWO OR THREE HOURS BEFORE THE BANK CLOSED, 
and saw every man who had come from a distance, or was poor and needy, paid in 
specie without a moment's delay. r 

Now, if his opinion is friendly, I dare say it will pass current, AND BE A 
LEGAL TENDER in your DUTCH metropolis, and it would answer for CIRCU- 
LATION, &c. Let me hear how everything goes — and what is said and done at 
Albany. Yours truly, 

B. F.BUTLER. 

Seal and send the enclosed after reading it. If the loan with Baird was con- 
cluded, and you expect the specie on Thursday, you may perhaps ask Caleb Baker 
to stay for it. If not, tell him there will not be a A LOAD until next week. HE 
AND EVERY BODY ELSE thinks I have TONS OF IT on the way. 



[Per Mr. L. Clark.] 

Sandt Hill, July 1, 1819. 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Albany. 

Dear Sir, — The enclosed you will send by the first boat, after 
reading it, &e. 

I send you 25 Times. You see how boldly we come out. I have deliberated 
long before I ventured it— but, as it's a part of my " budget of ways and means," 
have at length concluded to run the hazard. 

If the specie for Schuyler's note could be obtained, you could send it by the 
bearer. ^ 

Send the papers on Saturday. Tell me what you think of my bulletin. 

Yours truly, l B.* 1 . BUTLER. 
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President Butler's manifesto, referred to in the preceding letter, as a part of his 
"budget of ways and means," and. issued after Mr. Barker's visit, was as follows:— 

From the Sandy Hill Times, July 2, 1819. 

The following communication on the subject of the bank in this place, may be 
relied upon as coming from an official source. 

For the Times. 

Washington and Warren Bank.— ^The excitement in relation to the paper of the 
Washington and Warren Bank, beginning to subside, perhaps it may not be ill- 
timed to request the attention of the public to a few prominent points, connected 
with the operations and character of that institution. The sudden and unexpected 
suspension of payment at the Exchange Bank, together whh other causes, pro- 
duced, very naturally, strong suspicions of the solvency of the Washiqgton and 
Warren Bank, which were greatly increased by the malicious prophecies and 
slanderous reports of persons who regarded its success with jealousy and hatred. 
The- consequence was, the rapid and vexatious return of its notes, accompanied 
with demands for specie, or for such bank paper as is equivalent thereto. Mr. 
Barker, foreseeing this result, and fearing that the bank might not be able to with- 
stand the first shock, although confident of ultimate success, very fairly assured the 
public, in his address to them, that the Washington and Warren notes would all 
be paid within sixty days, without promising that the bank would not be compelled 
to suspend, for a short period, the payment of its notes. It was found, however, 
that a course so unpleasant and distressing was unnecessary, and that the bank, by 
resorting to its legal rights, so far as it respects brokers and other banks, would be 
able to ride out the gale, and that too without pressing those that owe the bank. It 
has continued, and will continue its redemptions, and is abundantly able to pay all 
its debts, to the " uttermost farthing" The debts due to the bank, amount to more 
than double their notes in circulation, and those debts are perfectly secure— there 
is perhaps scarcely one that will not ultimately be collected. How then can any 
one be a loser by the Bank ? • 

It is true that the Bank has not extended to speculators and bank agents, thajt 
prompt accommodation which, under flourishing circumstances, would probably 
have been afforded ; and it is also true that it has been engaged, and 0* is now 
engaged in the payment of small specie, ,/^fl to persons of that description ; but it 
must always be remembered, that the Farmers, Mechanics, Travellers, and Trades- 
men, who have presented its bills, have been paid in the most prompt and liberal 
manner. It must also be borne in mind, that the pressure of the times would of 
itself be a sufficient excuse for many things, which, at a more propitious moment, 
would be deemed inconsistent with the rules of fair and honorable business ; and 
above all, that the course pursued in this particular instance; is adopted for the ex- 
press purpose, not of injuring, but of indemnifying the public. THE BANE IS 
ABLE TO PAY, and intends to pay its notes, but it supposes that the honest yeo- 
manry, who compose the " bone and gristle" of the land, are entitled to every ac- 
commodation, in preference to greedy speculators and arrogant monied aristocra- 
cies. Those too who have " poisoned the chalice," have no reason to complain, if 
with retributive justice, it is " presented to their lips ;" nor even if they are com- 
pelled to taste a portion of its contents. 



President Butfer to Mr. Hoyt. 



Sandy Hill, July 3d, 1819—11 A. M. 
Dear Hoyt, — All goes on well. Caleb arrived last night with the reinforce- 
ment. Your " extract" was well timed. I wish you would keep the Albany mer- 
chants back. - It's rather hard friendship to get our bills together, and post them up 
here, say 30 days sooner than they would otherwise come. At the worst they 
would go into Brokers' hands, WHICH IS THE BEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 
FOR ME. I l\ave received a very begging, coaxing letter from Mr. Olcott, but as 
WiswalVs money is not half paid, I don't trouble myself about it. 

Yours troly, B. F. BUTLER. 
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[Sent per Mr. Hand,] 

Sahdy Hill, July 7, 1810. 
Private and Secret 
To Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Albany. 

Deab Hoyt,— I have paid since the Run commenced $9000 
and over. You know how much I had then. I HAVE A GREAT DEAL 
MORE NOW, and am in every respect better off. The reinforcement from Jacob 
Barker puts me out dang er. Have paid very liberally SINGE IT ARRIVED, 
BUT SHALL NOW HOLD UP. The public have been paid over $6000— the 
Brokers $3000. OUGHT NOT THE PUBLIC TO WAIT A WHILE? We 
have CROWED full enough for the present, therefore had better write no more for 
the papers. I shall add a note to "Equal Rights," which will gall the Mechanics 
and Farmers' Bank to the quick. 

Finished last Saturday night by trying the replevin, at Glen's Falls— got home 
1 o'clock, Sunday morning. Jury equally divided, 6 and 6 — Sheriff in our favor. 
Skinner and me both summed up ; suited myself and everybody else. Noticed 
anew for Tuesday, 13 — clear case ; shall certainly succeed— want the lease from 
Van Rensselaer to Caldwell, as tjiey gave parol evidence of it. Send it up in time. 

Paid Saturday, the 3d, 901 

" on Monday, 379 though the Bank was shut. 

" Tuesday, 817 

Yours truly, B. F. BUTLER. 



Sandy Hill, July 10th, 1819. 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq., 

Deak Sib, — My present business is chancery. The enclosed bill I 
drew in great haste last night and this momjng. I want it presented on Monday, 
and the motion made and urged on the ground of the great injury to the Bank if 
those notes should be put in circulation. Whether Barker's assignment to this 
Bank is good or not, we are entitled to the injunction. Whether the bills are his or 
ours, the Farmers' Bank have no right to use them ; and if they do, we suffer as 
well as J. B. [Jacob Barker.] I want the bill eopied, and a copy sent to Mr. Barker 
for Mr. Wells' examination. 

If you get the injunction, show it first to the State Bank, and tell they follow 
next — then serve it on Farmers' Bank — then show to Lansingburgh, and tell them 
they shall have the same, and had better keev the bills. That is, if you think it best 
to inform the others before I have made out bills against them. 

The M business I have neglected, and never can attend to it Serve the 

petition-— give the notice — fill up the proper day — make the motion. You and the 
Attorney General [Mr. V. Buren], draw the interrogatories and examine the wit- 
nesses. I can not, and must rely wholly on you. 

The Bank, is safe, and I mean to keep it so. I WILL RATHER SUFFER 
THE PUBLIC TO FRET A LITTLE, than hazard the safety of THE INSTI- 
TUTION by paying out TOO FAST. I fcave paid this week $2500--fc600 of which 
was Walker. 

Yours truly, 

B. F. BUTLER. 

P. S. — If Schuyler's note was payable here, I would take Washington and War- 
ren gladly, but by his own act he has made it payable in Albany. Now let him 
pay what they will take, except I will take it in £ Plattsburgh and $ current — 
i Burlington, £ current. If he has our notes let him present them. If not paid, 
write Baird that it must be done forthwith, or he will be SUED— Baird will make 
him pay it. 

To Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Ill State street, Albany. 

Sandy Hill, July 14, 1819, 
Dkab Sib, . 

Send the enclosed by the boat to-morrow— all goes well. The Chancellor* 
"ft, in my opinion is disgraceful, partial, unjustifiable — (inter nos.) I pay 
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from $700 to $1000 daily— chiefly in specie— -satisfying all FAIR AND PROPER 
calls* 

I yesterday tried the Replevin oyer again, and after a prodigious hard conflict 
obtained the inquisition* This secures the estate. The lease did not arrive in time 
for the trial, as I had it at Lake George. Got through summing up at 11 o'clock- 
Jury out till after 1, A. M. — tough business I can assure you. After bank hours, 
rode through sun and dust to Lake George — 12 miles— tried the cause— up till 2, A. 
M. — up again at } past 4— feome before bank hours. 

CLINTON IS RAVING MAD, BESIDE BEING A FOOL. But I have no 
time for more. Yours truly, 

B. F< BUTLER. 

Capt. Coffin's letter contains cash. Let me know whether the Comptroller found 
the account of public monies (received by the Attorney General [M. V. Buren] during 
my agency, correct. I furnished it last mail. 

(Sent by Mr. Bacon.) 

When it became evident that Mr. Barker would neither purchase the " good-will" 
of the broken Bank of Niagara, at Buffalo, nor sustain the Washington and Warren 
Bank, Mr. Hoyt removed from Albany to New York to practise law, having taken 
out licenses, as an attorney-at-law, and a soliciter-m-chancery. 



Saratoga Springs, Aug 24th, 1819. 
To Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New York, 

Dear Snt, ****•*#*-# Your brother 

5 Lorenzo Hoyt,] has charge of the Bank during my absence — Mr. Barker left us 
bis morning for the south. * * # # * The bank will go on paying daily, 
IN A SLOW WAY, until Mr. B. [Barker] is able to give me some liberal assist- 
ance^ — and in the meantime I shall take it slow and easy for the fature, without labor- 
ing as I have done for the two months past, which have been in every respect the 
most laborious and perplexing of my life. I felicitate myself, however, with the re- 
flection, that I have relieved MANY HUNDREDS of persons who would have been 
almost ruined if we had stopped as Mr. Barker advised me — that J have kept up PAR- 
TIALLY the credit of the paper \£s* inr the ^vicinity of the Bank, which in the event 
of stopping would have been at 50 or 60 per cent discount — and that, in all that I have 
done, I have been actuated by a sincere desire to promote the interests of my em- 
ployer, and the welfare and preservation of the community. » * * * 
r In haste, your friend, 

B. P. BUTLER. 



CHAPTER V. 



Messrs* Butler and Barker's management of the Washington and Warren, and the 
Exchange Banks, reviewed. Their statements of the conditions of these institu- 
tions. The truth told too late. Mr. HeyVs efficient agency. Puffs and puffers. 

Mr. Butler's public career — his rapid advancement — the high and honorable 
posts he has occupied — the very lucrative situation he now fills— his standing as 
a moralist, and professing christian — these are known — but of his principles, as 
developed is the preceding letters, his countrymen have hitherto remained in pro- 
found ignorance. He denounces in the Sandy Hill Times, greedy speculators and 
arrogant mooted aristocracies, and this too from the shop counter of a chartered, 
exclusive, banking monopoly, of which he was the richly endowed High Priest ; 
and which was then evading, the payment of its just debts, by counting out six- 
pences and other small change, to harrass those who' held thousands of dollars of 
its paper, for which they had given the full value. He tells the public that •* the 
Bank is able to pay, and intends to pay its notes,"— that " it has continued, and 
will sefttinue its redemptions, and Is abundantly abfe to pay all its debts to the 
ttitsswost farthing"— and this he solemnly affirms on his honor as a man, sad to 
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his official capacity as the presiding officer of the corporation. His " bulletin/' as he 
calls it, was copied into the N. Y. Evening Post, the Albany papers, and all over the 
state. His fervent piety gave weight to his asservations — the people believed, were 
deceived, and he admits to Mr. Hoy H in his letter of Nov* 16, that his character had 
suffered severely in consequence. 

If he told the truth, that the Bank was perfectly solvent, what are we to think of his 
abiding friendship for Jacob Barker, who had allowed its notes to fall to 40 cents, cash ? 
Mr. Butler remained as President of the bankrupt concern until it was intimated that 
his princely income was to be taken away, next year in February. On the 9th of 
February, 1820, the notes of the W. and W. Bank were quoted in the Evening Post, 
as worth 37i cents— and on the 4th of March, at only 35 cents per dollar, while Bar- 
ker's Exchange Bank notes had found their level at 20 cents. Still we find President 
Butler at his desk In Sandy Hill ! 

On the 17th of September, 1821, Beers and Bunnell, quote W. and W. notes at 46 
to 50 cents ; and in October the Evening Post has W. and W. at 45 cents, and Bar- 
ker's Exchange notes payable in N. Y., at only 12§ cents per dollar. Next year they 
were sold at 10 cents for a dollar note. In June, 1824, after the W. and W. Bank 
notes — from $150,000 to $300,000*^perhaps twice as much (for there is no believing 
any thing that such persons as Barker may assert) — after its notes were bought in at 
50 to 75 per cent discount* then — but not till then— did this fraudulent concern, re- 
commence again " cash payments," which Mr. Barker or his instruments kept up for 
some years — but the Exchange Bank was a dead failure, of which its owner got rid by 
taking the benefit of the state insolvent law. 

In August, 1819, Mr. Jacob Barker issued a pamphlet, dated at his Exchange Bank, 
a bundle of which he sent to Mr. Butler, at Sandy Hill, for general circulation— one 
of these is now before me. It states, 

That he (Mr. Barker,) began his Exchange Bank, in New York, with a substantial 
capital of $250,000 ; that it flourished till May, 1819 — that the average or usual circu- 
lation of its notes was over half a million of dollars— that in that month he ceased to 
pay out Exchange notes, substituting Washington and Warren, (which occasioned 
the run on his President, at Sandy Hill ;) — that from the 1st of August, 1818, to the 
1st of May, 1819, he had redeemed at par $582,115 of W. and W. notes, "while 
others were purchasing them at a discount," — that from April 26th to June 19th, 
there was not one thousand dollars of the W. and W. bills returned for redemption— 
and that he considered the W. and W. Bank, " FROM THE KNOWLEDGE HE 
' HAD OF ITS CONCERNS, AS GOOD AS ANY OTHER, IF NOT THE BEST 
IN AMERICA." * 

Mr. Barker further said, in this pamphlet of his — " because I Jcnoiv the paper to be 
good, I recommend to every man whose good opinion I wish to preserve, to take the notes 
of the Washington and Warren Bank, and also the notes of the Exchange Bank for any 
property he wishes to sell." 

Again — 

44 The notes of the W. and W., payable in N. Y., will, from this date be punctually 
redeemed at this (Exchange) Bank ; and the others will continue to be redeemed at 
the Bank at Sandy .Hill." 

44 1 confidently calculate that no man will approach the polls at the next spring elec- 
tion, with a bill [of the Exchange Bank] in his pocket, which he cannot then convert 
into money, at par, if he chooses to do so." 

Time showed that all this was a deception of the most unprincipled, reprehensible 
character, but it did not diminish the close intimacy then subsisting between Jesse 
Hoyt, Jacob Barker, and Martin Van Buren ! 

After stating to his friend Hoyt, (23d of June,) that he had paid in cash two sums 
amounting to $166, Mr. Butler threatens that if any more such calls should appear, 
he would place them in their turn among the bank creditors he was then tantalizing 
with sixpences and other 44 small change;" 

When Mr. Olcott complains of Banks which speculate- in (heir won depreciated 
paper, and place their funds far from 44 the only spot where they pretend to 
redeem" their bills, (which was the case with the W. and W.) the meek sabbath 
keeping Mr. Butler, threatens to .write for the papers, what would gall his 
(Olcott's) 44 bank to the quick." And when he (Butler) apprehended that his notes 
would be demanded when due, by banks holding quantities, he tent Jesse Hoyt t* 
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terrify them by threatening some, and trying others with vexatious proceedings in 
Chancery. 

The location of Sandy Hill, far in the rear of Albany, out of the way of all busi- 
ness, and to be approached only through bad roads, and at expense, was well chosen 
as a means to evade payments — and the selection of a young, keen, needy attorney, 
the partner of Mr. Van Buren, who could play dff Chaneery and other sorts of law, 
in lieu of specie, when trouble came ; who could drink wine with " the Young 
Patroon" for three hours, behind the bank counter, persuade him to take back the 
base notes of a base bank instead of specie, and give Hoyt the hint to " fall in tfith 
him," and get his " opinion" to be used as "a legal tender" to gull *• the Dutch," — 
are proofs of Barker's cunning. A Bank President who would pray of a Sunday, 
the loudest and the longest — and on the Monday chuckle over the credulity of 
his country neighbors, who while they received as dollars his worthless promises, 
believed he had tons of specie on the way to redeem them. If such a man shall 
be continued in the very responsible office of U. S. District Attorney, at N. Y., 
With $20,000 of yearly income, by Mr. Polk, or confirmed by the Senate, should his 
name be sent to them, I have mistaken very much the feelings and temper of this 
great- republic. 

In hitf " secret" note to Mr. Hoyt, July 7, he tells them that there was plenty of 
means to pay, but he would now " hold up." " Ought not the public to wait awhile ?" 
Let " the public fret a little." He was, (July 14), " satisfying all fair and proper 
calk/' — and (August 24 J, Lorenzo Hoyt (his assistant) was ** paying in a slow way." 
This, too, not two months from the date of his assurance, through the press, that the 
bank had abundant means and would pay to the "uttermost farthing!" If David 
Henshaw failed in the Senate, what hope is there for B. F. Butler? He speaks of 
humanity and forbearance, and in the same breath (his 10th of July postscript), bids 
Hoyt threaten poor Schuyler with the terrors of the law, if he would not redeem his 
note in better currency than that which he and Barker had declared to be Ep* " the 
best in America." 

Cases are on record, in which Bankers, with empty vaults, have handed parcels 
of their bills to pretended creditors, who appearing to come from a distance, and 
receiving, as it seemed, large sums in payment, have produced effects similar to 
that recorded of " the Young PatrOon." I do not say that Wiswall was of that 
class, but it is evident, by Mr. Butler's own showing, that all his redemptions,, both 
with cash and the bills of other banks, in May, June, and July, amounted to p smaller 
sum than a real bank pays in an hour or two- in the ordinary transaction of its 
business. 

Among those who censured the universal stoppage of Bank payments, and the re- 
lief law of 1837, it is presumed that we will not find on record the name of Benjamin 
Franklin Butler. 

Mr. Hoyt got his friend Butler's letters published as puffs at Albany. " Your ex- 
tract was well timed," says Butler, (July 3d). Here is the extract. 

, From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

Washington and WarrertBank. 

Wednesday, 30th June, 1819. 
Messrs. Websters & Skinners, — The following is an extract ftom a letter, dated 
** Sandy Hill, June 29, 1819." If you think its publication will be of any service to 
community, you will please to give it' a place in your paper. 

Sandy Hill, June 29, 1819. 
" The run upon the bank still continues, but the alarm in this part of the country 
it wholly subsided. The appearance of Mr. Barker in good health and spirits among 
us, satisfied the people that the Washington and Warren Bank wovld sustain no loss 
by his temporary suspension. All are delighted with the accommodating disposition of 
Mr. Butler, the President. When there were more calls than he could satisfy with 
bis own hadds, he called in his neighbors to assist him in paying. And when there 
were more than all could attend to, he requested those persons that came with the 
bills, to lay them down and take as many dollars id specie as they left in bills, and 
satire to give room for others. Many came and saw the counter loaded down with 
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gold and silver, and went away satisfied that all was well, and that Sandy Hill was 
not without its 'grains of gold. 9 Yon may tell your Albany banks that they had bet- 
ter be a little more sparing of their denunciations, for their own vaults may have to 
atone for the sins of their keepers. Sell all the goods you can for these notes. But you 
had better not send up until, the alarm has proved groundless, as you may be trod 
on in the crowd. When you do sand, however, you will always have the preference 
over brokers in being waited upon, for we do not much admire those leeches upon the 
4 body politic' in this part of the country." 

Another puff is given in the New York Evening Post, as an extract of a letter from 
Jacob Barker, dated 28th June. "I left Sandy Hill yesterday. The bank has not 
stopped payment— & will not stop payment; which please promulgate," &c. 



CHAPTER VI. 



De Witt Clinton blamed in life, but praised afterward. Party spirit degenerating into 
faction. Hints for the Convention of 1846. 

" Clinton is raving mad, beside being a fool," says Mr. Butler, in one of his private 
letters to Mr. Hoyt. " I think the situation of the Governor is daily becoming more 
desperate," says he again. Expressions like these are not unfreqnent in his corre- 
spondence, but it would appear, on reference to his remarks and the resolutions which 
he moved in the House of Assembly, at the time of Mr. Clinton's death, that he had 
about that time changed his opinion. He there spoke of " the illustrious dead," whose 
name was more likely to be perpetuated in history than that of any other son of New 
York since its first settlement — said there never had been aught personal in his 
(Mr. B.'s) opposition, save respect for the character and admiration of the talents of a 
man " whose ambition it was to be distinguished as the friend of learning and morals, 
and as the advocate and patron of every measure, calculated to promote the welfare, or 
increase the glory of the State." 

" Let the statesmen of the present day, those who are now engaged in the career of am- 
bition, learn wisdom from his example. The grave of Clinton will soon cover the recol- 
, lections of his political honors, and in it will be buried the triumphs and reverses of the 
hour. But his fame as the patron Of schools and seminaries of learning, as the friend of 
morals and benevolence, and as the ardent champion of every great public improvement, 
will flourish while time shall last. Need I remind you of his efforts to call out and to fos- 
ter the latent genius of our people t Need I speak of his labors in aid of that great work 
which has conferred so much glory on his native State, and so largely contributed to the 
happiness of its inhabitants ? By connecting his fortunes with the success of that stupen- 
dous project, and by devoting to it the best energies of his mind, what an unfading wreath 
did he secure ! So long as the waters of the great lakes shall flow, through this new chan- 
nel to the Atlantic, so long shall history record his name !" t 

I have quoted Mrl B.'s remarks from the New York Statesman of February 15, 
1828. Mr. Yan Buren's, in a meeting of members of Congress from New, York State, 
held in the Capitol at Washington, February 19, are taken from General Green's 
Telegraph:— 

44 The high order of his talents, the untiring zeal and great success with which 
those talents have, through a series of years, been devoted to the prosecution of plans 
of great public utility, are also known to you" ' * * * * " the greatest im- 
provement of the age in which we live was commenced under the guidance of his 
councils, and splendidly accomplished under his immediate auspices" * * * * 
44 the triumph of his talents and patriotism, cannot fail to become monuments of 
high and enduring fame." Mr. Y. B. then moved a resolution declaring Mr. Clinton 
the 4( proudest ornament" of New York State, and "a distinguished public bene- 
factor." 
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Why if was that Mr. Butler and his friends gave to the measures of Governor Clin- 
ton an almost iodiscrimiaating opposition— why Silas Wright, Azariah C. Flagg, and 
the party enlisted under Mr. Van Bureti, taking advantage of an accidental majority 
in the legislature, removed him from bis seat at the canal tioard, where he had «at 
without salary, neither Mr. Van Buren's nor Mr. Butler's eulogies will explain — but 
the following extracts from a letter from the Clerk of the House of Assembly, may 
aid those who are in the habit of guessing .: 

Edward Livingston, Albany, to Jesse Hoyt, New York* 

[Post mark, Albany, Dec. 5,] 1823. — "Esleeck put the stories in circulation in 
New York that I was under Van Buren's influence, made a speech, &c, but you 
know without my telling you, that he is an egregious liar. * * * * I have 
eeeif the* Governor [Yates] since I last wrote. He is -decidedly in favor of Caucus 
nominations, and confoundedly "puzzled about giving the choice of Electors to the 
People — but he says that the Republican party ought riot to be afraid to go totht 
People. 

He will recommend the measure, in my opinion. This I wrote you, before — but, 
if possible, I am now surer of it than I was before. 

The Republican members of the House, it is thought, will hold a Caucus upon this 
question ; and, after coming to a conclusion, all go one way or the other. IF CLIN- 
TON IS VERY DANGEROUS THEY WILL GO ONE WAY, AND IF IT 
IS THOUGHT HE CANNOT MAKE ANY DIFFICULTY THEY WILL 
GO T'OTHER WAY." - . 

Was Cardinal De Retz very far wrong when he said, that ** nothing but a continu- 
ance of good fortune is able to fix most men's friendship ?" 



Extract from a letter — Lorenzo Hoyt to his brother Jesse — dated at Albany, De- 
cember 24th, 1823.— " A meeting has been called, and is now, this momgnt, in full 
operation, in relation to the Presidential Electors. It was started by two notorious 
political renegadoes, to wit, W. Esleeck and Jacob Lansing — men who, despairing of 
becoming great by any other means than through the medium of such meetings, and 
wliO have become misanthrdpes because the, world and its people, will not acknowledge 
their superiority and greatness. To name a few of those who composed the meeting will 
^supersede the necessity of any further comment as to its political cast — P. T. Parker, 
E. Baldwin, William James, J. Alexander, the Townsends, P. Gansevoprt, the Cassi- 
«dys, G. Hawley, Spencer, Stafford, &c. I.trust.tjbat Republicans and the People in 
general will know from whom this popular measure, of giving the choice of Electors 
to the People, emanates. The measure itself J must say, as I always have said, is a. 
Repu blican one— but the source from which it springs will render it unpopular with 
fSPRepublicans*" , 



CHAPTER VII. 



Mr. Butler feels public censure — is considered as bad as Barker. He eahorts Mt\ 
Hoyt to keep the Sabbath — succeeds Judge Skinner— is ambitious, quotes Casar\ 
'becomes an active pokttcan — a bucktail. Mr. Barker stops his salary, and takes the 
benefit of the Insolvent Laws. Judge Van Ness's ermine sullied by bank contact. 

Saicdt Hill, Nov. 16, 1819. 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New York. 

Mr Dear Sir,— ****** lam certain tlurt no 
■poor wight ever labored more sincerely for the public good, or received more of 
public censure and abuse. For the last seven or eight weeks, however, we have had 
comparatively quiet times, and I have had some, leisure for law reading and law 
iabor. 

You are right in supposing that the late catastrophe (for I consider it the end of, 
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* 

that drama) in the Exchange Bank, is a common misfortune. To me especially it 
is a great one. I had cheerfully suffered the depreciation of OUR PAPER, that Mr. 
B. [Barker] might in the meantime bend all hie efforts to the Exchange Bank, and 
in the resumption of payment there, hoped for the most auspicious results. Uhe 
matter is past mending, and no doubt it is all for the best. We continue paying- 
daily in a small way, more to relieve the sufferings of community than for any other 
purpose. The credit of tfte paper is very low in this country— hardly any one take* 
it at par-i-and were it not for the small payments of which I spoke, no one of -my 
neighbors would have any confidence in the ultimate solvency of the institution* 
Some few, inferring from what has been done and what is now doing, (hat the « 
intention is TO PRESERVE THE BANK, are rather disposed to think favorably 
of the concern. ***** 

By the bye, my character ia so depreciated at Albany (according to report) that but 
few of my old acquaintances would acknowledge or receive me. Some of -them, I 
hear, have the kindness and condescension to compassionate and pity me, while oth- 
ers consider me full as bad as Jacob Barker, 'which in these days is considered * 
pretty severe specimen of invective and reproach. So be it. 

They cannot rob me of free nature's grace, . 

They cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

They cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream at eVe, _ 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me' bereave. 

] am sorry to observe that you are obliged to turn casuist in order to reconcile- 
your Sunday labors to your own sense of duty. ***** No true conso- 
lation can ever be derived from anything that requires the neglect of a religious 
duty. The ways of wisdom, and of wisdom only, "are ways of pleasantness" — 
her paths* and hers only, " are paths of peace." Mrs. Butler joins in affectionate- 
remembrance. Truly yours, 

B. F. B, 



Sandy Hill, Dec. 17, 1819. 
Jesse Hoyt, Eafq., Albany. 

Mr Dear Sir, — We have been much troubled by visitors at the- 
Bank for the 10 days past. The Court of Common Pleas, which sat in the village? 
a part of two weeks has just adjourned. You can hardly conceive how much I 
was vexed and molested. Every man who owned a dollar of our paper made a> 
point of bringing it along. I made my debut as an attorney — was employed in. two- 
causes which I tried and argued, and had very good success. There is but little- 
law business doing in this county. Such complaints you never heard from lawyers,, 
of the dullness of the times and the scarcity of money. 

Most truly yours, B. F. BUTLER. 



[Mailed, Hudson, Feb. 9.] 

.Hudson, Feb. 7th, 1820. 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Attorney at Law, New York. 

Dear Friend, — The release, of Mr. Youle is enclosed- 
We hope no Commissumer at our village, (the men Jit for it being chiefly Bucktails,} 
and I therefore brought it with me. ******* "* You are THE. 
ONLY PERSON to whom I ever write except on business topics, and. perhaps I 
should write less frequently than 1 now do were it not for the occasional necessity 
of the correspondence. Not that 1 dislike the employment, or have forgotten the 
friend — neither' is the case. 

I have a tolerable prospect of getting a livelihood by my profession at Sandy 
Hil),'the appointment of Mr. Skinner and his consequent desertion of the bar, hav- 
ing left room for some other person. I have taken his office, but whether I shall 
fill his place remains to be seen. I liavc been urged to hold myself in reserve until 
spring and then remove to New York with an old friend of ours,* (Of. V. B.), but I 

♦MarttoVanBurm 
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prefer remaining where I am. . " A rolling stone gathers no moss/' and though I cer- 
tainly would not have gone from Albany had I known what would have followed, I 
have too much pride to keep always nn the move — and upon the whole do not regret 
the removal. Besides, I doubt whether it would, be advisable to locate myself in New 
York, even with the aid of wealth and talents. The saying of Casar's, that he would 
rather be the first in a small village than the second at Rome, is a fair expression of die 
sentiments of most men. At New York I could never, hope to be even the SECOND— 
where I am [SandyHill] perhaps it may pot be too presumptuous to aspire to higher 
honors. I believe Mr. Van Buren does not wish to have it known that lie removes to 
New York in the Spring, therefore, if you have not already heard of it, you will 
please consider what I say as inter nos. I am fearful that Mr. Barker's misfortunes 
Will prevent you from realizing all the prospects you indulged in when 1 last saw you. 

Since my resolution to get all the law business I could, and to present myself be- 
fore the public in that capacity, I have thrown off the restraints I had before pre- 
served with regard to an interference in County affairs, and have engaged with some, 
warmth, but pure intentions {as I hope), in the political warfare. 

Education, habit, inclination and principle all conspire lo make me A BUCKTAIL. 
I have no sinister views to gratify— n? resentments to satiate— no other object but the 
well being ofihe State — therefore my endeavors shall be to confine myself within the 
golden rule, of V doing to others what I would have them do to me." 

I have repeived a letter -from Mr. Barker, stating that the bank was unable to pay 
m,e the salary I have hitherto received any longer, which is what Ihave been compelled 
to look for for some time past, and which will render my prospects rather gloomy. 

B. F. BUTLER. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Mr. Butler, on Judge Wi TV. Van Ncn.. Van Ness and the Bank. Butler, Barker^ 
and the conspiracy trials of 1826-7. The Life and Fire Company. Stookjohbing. 
Barker's Conviction and Letters. Mr. Van Buren and the Washington and War- 
ren Bank Charter. 

Mr. Butter to Mr. Hoyt. 

' Amant, March 17, 1820. 

My dear friend, «>•##* It is but seldom that I hear from our friend 
Mr. Barker, for the very substantial reason, as. I suppose, that he has nothing to com- 
municate.. Do you think he will be discharged in April ? And can you form any 
sort of estimation as to the ultimate result of his affairs ? #!#/#'# * # 
I do not yet precisely know what are Mr. Van Buren's expectations, nor do I be- 
lieve he does himself. Mr. Edmonds, who is now with him, has had some con- 
versation with him on the subject of business at New York, but I have no appre- 
hensions that he would form a connection with so young a practitioner. * • # * * 

# # # # •jjhe *Committee of Inquiry intended to report next week, but as 

* Mr. Butler here alludes to a committee of the Assembly, appointed to inquire into' the conduct of Judge 
W. W. Van Ness, accused of taking bribes. In January, 1820, the N'. Y. American made a specific charge 
against the Judge, a member of the Assembly of N. Y., and an Attorney of Columbia Co., that they had 
shared $20,000 of a bribe from the bank of America for assisting in the passage of its special charter, in 
1613. General Root moved for a Committee on the 28th, to inquire whether it was true that Judge V. N. 
had accepted $5000 for his services to the bank in the Council of Revision, and remarked, " that if all the 
circumstances of bribery and corruption that marked the progress of that charter were to be developed and 
unraveled, it would take the committee a long time to perform their duty." A committee of nine was ap- 
pointed. The Judge, instead of coming manfully forward, like an innocent man, asked to be allowed the 
aid of four distinguished lawyers, ho himself also pleading his own cause. Sir of the committee were also 
lawyers, and their chairman was the partner of the Judge's senior counsel. Quirks and quibbles there wsre 
in abundance, but, say Messrs. Charles King, J. A. Hamilton, and Johnston Verplanck, in The American, ef 
April 13th—" under alt these restrictions our case was fully made out." It was shown that, 

1. The Board of Directors of the bank of America refused to permit so much of their book of minutes to 
he seen by the Committee as contained the entry for the payment to Elisha Williams, of $20,000, with the 
uses it was to be put to, and the motives for the payment, though that entry would probably have settled 
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Judge Van Ness has not yet returned, I do not believe they will be ready. That con- 
cern looks very dark for his Honor. If he is innocent he has been very unwise in the' 
course he has adopted. If he shall be convicted,, ultimately, what a degrading cir- 
cumstance it will be for the judicial character of our State ! It was once our pride 
and ornament — but how are the confidence and respect of the public to be preserved 
when its members are suspected, much les^s when they are arraigned for *lhigh crimes 
and misdemeanors ?"— In truth your very sincere friend, , ■ 

B. F. BVTLER. 

The reader may have perhaps had ah impression that, in 1819, Mr. Butler was in 
some degree, the dupe of his cunning relative, Jacob Barker. Such was in no re- 
spect the C3se. feetween these financiers and 1 their friend Mr. M. Van Buren the very 
best understanding continued to prevail, and prevails to -this very hour. Mr* gutler 
acted as Mr. Barker's agent long after he left Sandy Hill — did business for the W. & 
W. bank, when, after " getting in its notes," it opened shop again — was Mr. Barker's 
advocate when, in 1826-7 he was thrice tried, never acquitted but qgain and again de- 
clared to be guilty of enormous frauds, by upright and; intelligent juries, in the New 
York Circuit Court — and pleaded hard with the jury not to convict, aiding also other 
** financiers" then there placed in some trouble, to appease a pillaged and insulted 
community, and escape the penitentiary and pillory, a doom which some of them very 
richly merited.* 

3. The receipt which Mr. Burrall took from Williams for that sum, which he handed to his successor and 
asked him Co bring x it to Albany, the latter refused, saying it would not be necessary, and when at Albany 
denied all recollection of it. 

3. Messrs. John Duer and Rudolph Bunner swear positively that Judge Van Ness twice confessed to each 
of them, separately, that he was entitled to one third of the $30,000 received by Williams— that he feared 
that Williams meant to defraud him, and only give him $5000— that the money was a gratuity to him (the 
Judge) from the bank of America— and that Williams claimed a part of the cash for Grosvenor, of Columbia 
Co., on the express grounds that he had been as useful in getting the bill through the Legislature as either 
of them. This was the bank which Governor Tompkins prorogued the Legislature rather than agree to its 
incorporation in 1812. 

4. It was shown that Judge V. N. had given contradictory accounts of the way he became entitled to this 
" gratuity,"— that Mr. Williams had done the same— and that a story about an agreement of the bank of 
America to lend the (country) bank of Columbia $150,000 in cash, for 15 years, at 3 per cent interest, on the 
security of the corporation, to benefit the former bank, for cancelling which Mr. Williams asserted that the 
$20,000 was obtained, was quite absurd. Mr. Wolcott, who alone conducted the negotiation with Mr. Wil- 
liams, swore he never heard of it— and that no additional security was asked or given— that a loan was 
agreed on, but at per Cent instead of 3— to prove which he produced the original proposal of even date 
with the bond. The Judge got the $5000, it is true, but General Root's inquiry affected his health— he died 
some years after. , 

What a dangerous thing, in a country where every one depends on the law as a protector, is it to have 
judges ready to hold out the hand for ".a gratuity," while with the tongue anu pen they sit as the j>aid mm* 
isters of the law, perverting justice! With Mr. Van Ness, bank gratuities were not new. when, in 
March, 1805, a faithful committee of the Assembly of that day asked leave to report the evidence of whole- 
sale bribery in the matter of the Merchants' Bank charter, leave was refused, and six members implicated 
in the charge added, to delay or crush investigation ; of these Mr. Van Ness was the first named, and he 
appears in unenviable preeminence on the memorials of legislative frailty in those early times of bank 
fraud. The press had exposed the legislature— Mr. Van Ness voted for a motion to prosecute the editor of 
the Citizen for libel, which was agreed to, and against another to permit him on the trial to give the truth 
in evidence, and it was rejected. - 

Judge Van Ness and Elisha Williams were old colleagues, gentlemen of talent, perhaps,, but seemingly 
regardless of the institutions and morals of their country. 1 think it was Governor Lewis who selected this 
corrupt legislator as a, Supreme Court judge, in* 1800; 

* The extraordinary failures, indictments, and trials of 1836-7, and the parts played in them by Messrs. 
Butler and Barker ought to receive a brief notice hire. 

It is the interest of the land owner and steady-going businesS-men and capitalist, to have the currency, 
the money in circulation, by which houses, lands, manufactures, labor Ac. are measured, of one real sub- 
stantial, uniform value, when gamblers in the legislature are allowed to tamper with the money current 



do all this. Mr Barker, having, as he says, nothing more to lose, entered Wall street, as a dealer in 
stocks and funds, scrip and hocus pocue ; and in September 1826 .was indicted by a New York grand jury, 
along with Messrs. Mark. Spencer (who had figured in 1823. in the Chemical Bank affairs,) G. W. Brown, 
and others, for conspiring together to swindle or defraud the Morris Canal, Tradesmen's, and Fulton Banks, 
and the Life and Fire Co., all of that, city. After a trial of twenty-five days the jury disagreed, a lottery- 
office broker, having, as it is stated, stood out for Barker. They were tried again in the Circuit Court, be- 
fore Judge Edwards, in November, and found guilty. Barker applied to the Supreme Court, got a new 
trial, and was on the 12th of July, 1827, a second time found guilty. Mr. Maxwell, District Attorney, did 
his duty nobly, in behalf of the country— but what will not money, party influence, and a host of influential 
and learned counsel effect for a partisan stock-jobber, when caught as Barker was ? The indictments, tri- 
als, verdicts, and the expense, vast as that must have been, ended in a heavier tax on honest citizens, and 
Jacob escaped the State Prison, through the aid of such a judiciary as Van Buren, Hoyt, Blair, Butler, and 
O'Sullivan describe. I hope the Convention, in 1840, will purify it a little. 
It was stated on Barker's trials that he had lent the Life and Fire Co. $110,000 to prevent it torn stop- 
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On the 7th of May, 1821, the Sandy Hill Times announced, that the banking 
business would soon be resumed in that village, and that Mr. George R. Barker, the 
successor of B. F. Butler, as cashier* had arrived, and was preparing for the resump- 
tion of payments in ** the precious metal." No such resumption, however,, took place 
for years — this announcement was, itself, a nev speculation at the v expense of the 
farmer. „ - 

In 1823, this G. R. Barker was' in Nantucket, making interest to. be a JJew York 
auctibneer. In 1824, its noted being bargained for at a few cents per doljar, the bank 
began to pay again for a time. » 

ping payment— and this at a time when that corporation was making dividends out of pretended profit*, 
which induced the public to place confidence where none was due. How could he, an insolvent debtor, 
with two broken banks tied to his skirts, lend any one $130,000 ? If he had that sum why did he not pay 
his debts ? Barker's brother-in-law became bankrupt in Liverpool, Jan. 1816, but he says he lost but 
very little by him— that his (Barker's) original capital was $250,000, and that his bank note circulation 
was for a long time over half a million of dollars ! What losses did be sustain to outweigh the vast capi- 
tal and enormous gains here displayed before us t Messrs. Butler and fiarker joined, in August, 1819, in 
the most solemn and apparently sincere declarations, that the wealth to pay all debts was sure and abun- 
dant. Then comes poverty— then $130,000 [in Butler's speech he says $830,016] are lent to prop a dis- 
honest corporation— fraud, say the juries, followed next, and there the curtain drops. Not only did Bar- 
ker hire the most eminent lawyers of the age to defend him, but was also indulged by the judge with the 
privilege, denied to poorer men. of speaking, for himself as if he had been undefended by others— but all 
would not do.. * 

During his second trial, Mr. Maxwell asked his friend and witness, Jpseph D. Beers—" Is Mr. Barker a 
nan of large property or' an insolvent V* The reply was—" As relates to his Exchange notes 1 believe he 
does not pay them— but he fulfills an his other engagements. He dealt to a very great amount— makes large 
contracts— and always seems to have the means and disposition to fulfill them/' 

In August, 1824, the Life and Fire Co. had $440,000 on hand— being all its capital, and 460,000 of profits. 
From that day to its hopeless insolvency in July, 1836, not a line was written either in Statement Book. 
Journal, or Ledger— they were all kept eighteen months, designedly, blank, with officers getting $2,250 
each to fill them up ! The Company had a president w}th $2,250 salary, a secretary at $2,250 more, also his 
assistant, and two clerks. Mr. Barker was at the office almost every day for six months before (he failure, 
and during these six months the directors were never once assembled ? When the concern was ready to 
fail, Vermilyea, a director, and one or two of the clerks opened the iron chest and handed to Barker securi- 
ties for debts due the company to the amount of $600,000, and made no entry on the books that they had 
done so ! This assignment would have enabled Mr. Barker to pay himself in full for the money he had 
lent, when he bought the bonds at a great discount, and also to have bargained for other worthless obliga- 
tions of the bankrupt concern, to use as a set-off against the securities in his hands, while other creditors 
would have gone penniless. If, by an understanding with the officers, he knew that '$617,000 value in se- 
curities would be delivered to him at the failure, July 18, that knowledge would have enabled him to pre- 
pare for making the most of the preference, which the officers made of Inni to receive the spoil. Was there 
no consideration^ the case ? Believe that who can. 

They also appointed him (an insolvent debtor !) their attorney and agent to wind up the concern. Is not 
this very like Beers's N. A. Trust Co. and its eight or ten trusts ? 

The company had not been two years in business, with a capital of $400,000, when it failed for a million 
of dollars, ruining many, and evidently so intending. Lives were insured; ditto, houses from danger by 
lire ; ditto, risks by sea voyages ; trusts were received} annuity business done, and the whole was a mere 
jack-o-lantern or will o- the- wisp to deceive the unwary by «• act of parliament." Books in confusion, di- 
rectors cashiered, officers fraudulently dividing profits when both stock and profits had vanished, enormous 
debts contracted, the public plundered, honest Jacob Barker the only gainer— he, who knowing that a lend- 
ing institution was always borrowing at a sacrifice, declared it to be to his knowledge solvent and good ! In 
May, 1826, $260,000 in Life and (ire bonds were very disreputably exchanged for 2500 shares of Morris Canal 
stock, this again was exchanged for 2000 shares of Fulton Bank stock, whieh went into the hands of the 
Mercantile Company that same day, was at once transferred to Catlin, Worth, «fcc. ; the avails finally got 
within the grip of honest Jacob Barker— and $7000 of commissions were paid to Spencer and Brown, two of 
the Fulton directors, as an inducement for them to agree to the exchange. $260,000 value of Tradesmen's 
Bank stock were transferred to Aid. Rath bone for Life and Fire bonds, of which Barker had 800 shares. 
Why .had he them ? Why did he return them ? * ' 

Mr. Leavitt, now the Receiver of the.N. A. Trust Co., was a strong witness against Barker— he asked 
him very insulting questions » and when rebuked, said he had done so to impeach him, and that he had im- 
peached himself. For thus calling Mr. Leavitt perjured he was fined $100— he next libelled two of the ju- 
rors, was tried for so doing, found guilty and fined. He showed* that of 10,000 shares in the Futyon Bank, 
the Commissioners had given 5000 to one man— Alderman Rathbone— who, although he had not paid one 
cent on his shares, controlled the ejections, which control and stock he sold to Spencer and Brown, who 
were convicted with himself, for a* bonus of $75,000— being his share at least of the profits of "special 
privileges.*' 

I have been thus particular in adverting to Mr. Barker's career after the failure of a bank of his, which* 
to his knowledge, as he said, was «• as good as any other, if not the very best, in America," in order that his 
conduct and Mr. Butler's language on his (Barker's) last trial (June and July, 1827) may be compared. Mr. 
Barker published (Gould, printer) in 1827, the trial in one volume, with his friend Butler's speech, to which 
I shall now refer. v Butler grumbles because the spectators, " governed by the same spirit that inflames the 
ferocious savage, when he utters the yell of triumph in the ears of a foe, prostrate at his feet, or bound to 
the blazing tree, had dared once and again, in a manner the most reprehensible, to interrupt the solemnities 
of this trial, and to exult in the anticipated martyrdom of my devoted client"— and the newspapers speaking 
of one of the verdicts of guilty, add that it was received with acclamations that shook the hall— it was pub- 
lic indignation against the evil doers, and could not be controlled. . 

Mr. Butler next lugs in religion, and says "you will join with me in supplicating the Father of Lfght*, ,, 
Ac. " If you wished to make yourselves acquainted with the properties of an insect you would use a 
microscope ; but whe^n you desire to investigate the elements and relations of a planet, you will select a 
larger instrument. Give to Mr. Barker the benefit of this obvious principle. * * * * * I can. 
defend him with a clear conscience. ***** He has ever been found fajthrpl to his trust." p. 258 
to 264. 
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30 HOW THI WASHINGTON AND WARREN BAWK WAS CHARTERED. 

In a letter, from New York, March 12, 1823, Mr. Jacob Barker writes to Mr. Jesse 
Hoyt, " I have no news to tell you* — am poor, out of business, with bad prospects, yet 
cannot but smile at the freaks of fortune — money very scarce, stocks falling. . , . 
What think you of the application for the Tradesmen's Bank ? I feel an interest in 
its favor on account of Mr. Worth — yet 1 cannot believe it will pass. . . . If she 

{Ross's ship] goes the rounds well, she will probably make him a great voyage while 
a poor deval am not making any thing." 

Deval, terific, disolved, vissit, proclame, co-opperate, will show Mr. Barker's way 
of spelling eertain words in hia autograph letters. 

To B. F. Butler, Esq., Albany. 

Bank of Washington and Warren, Bed. 29, 1886. 
Dear Sir — This will be handed you by J. F. ShirrilL, who goes to Albany for the 
purpose of procuring some specie. I want $ 3000, and send you that amount in bills. 
Mr. Barker says he has written Mr. Olcott on the subject. I should not trouble ypu, 
but want the business done correctly, and fear to trust it alone with Mr. Shirrill. I 
send a draft for $ 3000 ; which, if Mr. O. prefers, you will please hand him — but I 
should prefer his taking the notes. If you have to gtqe him the draft you will please 
deposit the notes in the M. and F. Bank, to our credit, which will make a specie de- 
posit of that amount in Albany. 

Yours with esteem, , G. R. BARKER, Cashier. 

How could Mr. Jacob Barker, if he was poor, lend, in 1825-6, immense sums of 
money to banks and insurance companies, and be honestly possessed o( stocks valued 
at a million of money ? If poor, in 1822, how was be able to organize an association 
to control the North River Bank ? If he had means then; why did he not redeem at 
par the bills of the Washington and Warren Bank,, which had, by the dishonest pro- 
ceedings I have mentioned, been forced upon the public J Or, if his credit was mend- 
ing, why did he allow four years and a half to elapse between the failure and reopen- 
ing of the concern ? Was not the Exchange Bank, which he did not pretend to re- 
invigorate, enough,' of must the public bleed yet farther? Aole personal* political, 
and financial friends — a long purse — rottenness somewhere (not amoqg the New York- 
ers, dor in the jury box, certainly) — saved him from well merited punishment— and in 
1828 he set up for Senator for the first district, puffed himself in Noah's Advocate, and 
finding that New York had no desire to benefit by his senatorial talents, prudently re- 
signed in favor of his friend jy* the inventor of the Tammany Pall Bank, Mr. Ste- 
phen Allen. 



Mr. Fitx Greene Halleck to Mr. L. Hoyt, at Albany. 

New York, May 1, 1829. 
Dear Sir — I send by the steamboat Victory, which leaves here this afternoon at 5 
o'clock, a box containing bank notes addressed to George R. Barker, Sandy Hill, which 
we shall be much obliged by your forwarding to him by the very first opportunity. I 
wish you to keep a memorandum of all the expenses you are at, and the various trans- 
actions you attend to, and make suitable charge therefor. It is aU for account of cor- 
porations "which have no souls,** whose stockholders cannot expect confidential 
services of this kind to be performed without paying. * 

Your assured friend, 

" F. G. HALLfiCK, for Jacob Barker. 



Jacob Barker, New York, to Lorenzo Hoyt, Albany. '. 

New York, 1st May, 1830. 
Dear Sir — You have herewith recommendation of sundry persons interested in 
the Bank of Washington and Warren.* If Mr. Sherman should be selected, he 

* How far Mr. Jacob Barker was Interested in the original application for a charter to the Washington and 
Warren Bank— if at all— is not generally known. The bill, as it. passed the Assembly, appointed Halsey 
Rogers, a creature of Mr. Van Buren's, and others, to " open the books !" and distribute the stock, (then 
worth 20 to 35 per cent, premium,) among the faithful. Halsey was a true type of the Van Buren judiciary, 
Jtrst judgt (.' ! .') of Warren County, and, no doubt correctly described on the Senate journal of ISM, as a 
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will give Alderman Gideon Lee. and John R. Hedley; Esqs., as security— they are 
highly respectable and responsible men. Alderman Lee is very rich. The names Of 
some stockholders have been mentioned, but as a question of liability will arise from 
the peculiar phraseology of the act of incorporation, I think it would be very unwise 
to appoint any party interested, therefore I hope that Mr. Lathrop or Mr. Sherman 
will be appointed, or both of them. 

Yours sincerely, JACOti BARKER. 



CHAPTER- IX. 

Mr. Butler abandons Sandy H&. Lorenzo HoyVs morals. Poverty of the hr others 
Hoyt. Albany. Office only for Bucktails. tVar to be avoided. The Convention 
of 1846, 

I think it is De Retz who tells us that "those that are guilty of ingratitude 
seldom 'perceive it, because the same inclination that leads them to it, leads them first 
to lessen in theif thoughts, the obligations they have received from their benefactors." 

viltf character, " guilty" of letting himself dishonestly out " for such rewards as may *e extorted from the 
fears and hopes of applicants to the Legislature," and from " the timid and desperate." So saith Sudani's 
Report, and no doubt truly. 

The Regency Senate threw out the bill, March 94th, 1817, Cantine and his brother-in-law Buren both de- 
claiming and voting against it. Yeas 15— nays 13. 

Four days after, Senator Hart moved to restore the bill— this required two-thirds of the Senate, which 
bad then 27 members. If Mr. Vanjtaren was opposed to banks, why did he vote for this bill, when Aw mere 
absence would have prevented it from being again placed on the order of the day ? And having done so, 
why did he deny if in 1836, and declare, in his Sherrod Williams letter, that he had never voted but for the 
•old Buffalo bank ? Are not 16 two-thirds of 27— and was not he one of the 18 ? Was not his relative, Can- 
tine of the Argus, another f What sort of arguments had the applicants for this bank used in the course of 
the Tour days with a couple of money-loving lawyers, who had " special privileges" to bestow or withhold, 
-which induced them to talk and vote on both side*— for and against— bank and anti-bank ! Ouess, reader— 
.guess. 

" Of all inventions, which have been nut in operation) in this country, to promote the inordinate accumu- 
lation of wealth, the mdst exceptionable are incorporated companies ; and the worst of all incorporated 
companies are BANKS."— Life of Yan Buren, by Holland, assisted by Butler, p. 301. 

" Their notes are called money, and are made to perform its functions ; and the prerogative of the Federal 
Government has thus, in fact, been usurped by those corporate bodies."— lb. p. 303. 

" It is well known that those fathers of democracy, George Clinton and Daniel D. Tompkins, were opposed 
4o banking incorporations of almost every kind. Mr. Van Buren coincided with them in this sentiment) and 
it was, doubtless, the general sentiment of the democracy of the State."— lb. p. 83*. 

Demosthenes caught a cold— a very bad cold— after accepting the golden bribe of his country's enemies. 
He could no longer speak in public— he was so very hoarse. Messrs. Bishop and Kemble might, like the 
Athenian orator, fall from a state of political grace for a time, but surely their great leader couldn't ! " I 
have always been opposed to the increase of banks," said he to Sherrod WilHaros . How could he be expected 
to add, " and therefore recommended and voted for them ! !" "I have known'' Mr. Van Buren " long and 
intimately," said Senator Benton. " He is a real hard-money man ; opposed to the paper system ; in favor 
<rf a national currency of gold." And yet this hard-money man could wheel about and restore to life Jacob 
Barker's W. and W. Bank, receiving a new light within the space of four days. Wonderful ' And his law 
partner, Mr. Butler, could, with his advice and consent, accept the presidency of that fraudulent corpora- 
tion—and when it had closed its doors, return back to his old partnership. Miraculous ! " An introduction 
•of a new bank into the most distant of our village*, places the business of that village within the influence 
■of the money power of England," said Mr. Van Buren, in a presidential message from Washington— but he 
omitted to tell that he had placed within that and other yet worse influences the bank once located up at 
Sandy Hill ! 

The " restoration" of the W. and W. took place oh the 28th— Mr. Enos T. Throop'a Auburn Bank bill 
passed the Senate next day, without an opposing voice— Mr. Van Buren and everybody else being in its favor. 
Next came the final passage of the W. and W. (March Slot,) and the Senate that had been IS to 13 against 
4t, sent it up to the Governor and Council, by a vote of 15 to 6. Cantine now for the bill— Van Buren below 
the bar ! Senators Mallory and Swart had voted it down at their leader's bidding on the 24th ; now they 
wheeled into line and voted it up again ! 

The W. and W. Bank bill provided that it was to issue its notes whenever the stockholders had paid Into 
its capacious vaults ten cents on the dollar of its capital, and that the operations of discount and deposit* 
were to be carried on at Sandy Hill only. What its operations there consisted in, may be seen by consulting; 
the descriptive epistles of Mr. President Butler. By the month of February, 1810, its promises to pay 
4278,093, were in the hands of the people, in the form ef bank notes, yielding Mr. Barke; f 19,528 of interest, 
from that source 'alone. How was it in February, 1820 ? ' 

Mr. Barker doffed his Quaker garb about the time that war was decided on, in 1812, and turned fund- 
monger. After his insolvency, in rS21-2, he challenged his neighbor, David Rogers, to fight a duel, wa» 
tried) convicted, and declared ineligible to hold any eflfce. What the revising court did with the sentence I 
have not heard. " Duels are a happy invention of civilization which enable the man who has injured an- 
other, to shoot him also, and gives him who has for years forfeited his honor, the power of fighting, to prove 
that though he possesses not the substance, he adheres to the shadow." 

Mr. Barker, Hazard, his father-in-law (a Fulton Bank director,) J. A. Buchanan and others, petitioned 
Congress for a Bank of the United States, with 30 millions capital, in 1814. In 1832, Mr. Barker issued a 
pamphlet with the same proposal— only the stock to be- 70 millions! He says publicly what his con* 
federates write in secret— 4 ' We want as a government a great paper bank, the stock te be by us pxopang 
4i*tributed.» 
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$3 THE YOUNO JS8UIT — THE LAW — ALBANY. 

Lorenzo Hoyt, whom the pious Mr. Butler bad instructed io the mysteries of law, 
religion, and finance, was a law pupil of the firm of Van Buren and Butler, and, as the 
latter tells us, "a very fine youth." The principle he avows to his brother, Jesse* 
without any apology, in his letter of March 7, 1 824, that any thing he could do to the 
prejudice of his benefactor, Mr. Livingston, and his own benefit, was justifiable, pror 
vided his treachery was not found out, is as bad as any thing we have heard ascribed 
to the dangerous order of Jesuits. His teachers must have been somewhat neglectful 
of his morals. Mr. L. had no idea that young Hoyt was trying to Bupplant him. 
On the 3d of January 1822, he thus wrote his brother : — " Sutherland in caucus says 
that when he told Lorenzo that I had the nomination, [of Clerk of Assembly,] that 
Lorenzo jumped up two feet at least. . This bespeaks animation. I am much pleased 
with Lorenzo, and his situation will improve very much under the tuition of Seger 
the Deputy." 

The situation^ the brothers Hoyt at this time, was unenviably poor, and perhaps- 
it would have been better for society that it had remained so. Mr. Hoyt's cruel, vi- 
cious, profligate, and persecuting career as Collector of the Customs for the port of 
New York, was- at this period of his life not even dreamt of. He was a mere adven- 
turer, who was ready to perform the services Mr. Van Buren required, in the hope of 
obtaining office and its emoluments through his influence, and his career was for a 
time successful. Mr. Livingston's unsuccessful effort to make Mr. R. R. Ward, the 
law partner of Jesse Hoyt, a master in chancery, because he had not been long enough, 
a bucktail, will show how affairs went at Albany, better than a labored essay. 



Mr. Butler to Mr. Hoyt. 



Albany, July 19, 1820. 

Dear Friend, * * * * *, We are boarding at Mr. Jones,' directly opposite 
our office, (Gilbert Stewart's house, J where we have very pleasant lodgings. Our de- 
parture from Sandy Hill was so sudden, that we left all our furniture in the house, and 
for the present shall continue to board out. * 

As to business, I have enough to keep me very busy — chiefly in Chancery — old and 
new/ It would be well enough were it not so long before, the cash was realized. But 
it must come some day or other. I think my expectations will not be disappointed. 
At all events, as I told you before, I am for the Law and nothing else — and I regret, 
now that Mr. Van Buren ever thought of leaving his profession, which you know 
was what put it into my he&d to leave him. I think I shall make my debut at August 
term m the argument of some motions and cases. Though as to the last I am rather 
squeamish. Mr. V. B. isf certainly very desirous to assist me. He has several heavy 
causes in which he insists on* my speaking. •' 

I like. Albany about as little as you dp^-and, with the exception of a few persons who 
are worthy of esteem, have very little t6 say to the goodly inhabitants of this renowned 
metropolis. I think the eastern junto the most disagreeable part of them. They are 
generally bigots, in politics, arid very full of prejudice and envy. 

Lorenzo is a very fine youth. I have got him at the Latin Grammar, in which he* 
makes tolerable progress. I shall pay particular attention to him. I have paid $1-25 
for the order to the Register, sorthat you owe me 25 cents. My compliments to Mr^ 
Barker, &c. * * 

Yours truly, B. F. BUTLER. 



i Post mark, Albany, Mar. 8.. 

Mr. Loren&o Hoyt to his brother Jesse t at AQ Wall street, fl/ew York. 

Albany, March 7, 1824, Sunday evening. 
Dear Brother : — Yours Of the 4th came duly to hand. The substance of it I 
had anticipated, as .1 saw a letter that Mr. Thompson received from you while here,, 
in which you spoke* very discouragingly as to the result df your application -to* the 
Corporation* but as I. had. not heard from you since, I had not entirely despaired 
until I received your last. ( It is now, I suppose, known to a certainty that you 
cannot succeed in getting the office you sought. If a person has nothing else to. 
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depend upon for a livelihood than offices, 'which at all times depend upon the flue* 
tuations of party predominance, I think he will soon go to pot. I thought however, 
your services for the party had been sufficient to raise a just and equitable claim for 
some little office of the kind, that you have been endeavoring to obtain; but.k ap- 
pears that the opinion of a majority of the Hon. the Corporation and my own are at 
variance. Well, I see we have got to contend with poverty and misfortunes as long 
as we remain in this life, and what we shall have to " battle the watch" with in the 
next the Lord only knows. You mention your business is again increasing a little, 
which I hope is tne case, for if it does not, where the end of 1824 will find us, I 
should not like to undertake to say. 

I understood Mr. Thompson, I think, if the river opened soon, that he should be 
Up again before the close of the session ; if ne will not be up again I shall write 
him about what you mentioned, and shall also speak confidentially to one or two of 
my friends, myself on the subject; for, ANYTHING I CAN DO TO THE PREJ- 
UDICE OF LIVINGSTON AND BENEFIT OF MYSELF, I THINK I AM 
PERFECTLY JUSTIFIABLE IN DOING, PROVIDED ALWAYS THAT HE 
DOES NOT FIND IT OUT.* 

I think, and have thought all winter, that it would be best for me, after the 
Legislature adjourns, or after I get my pay, and square the yards here, to go some 
where else and locate for the summer, with a view to carry into effect the special 
order of the day, to wit, economy. Should you approve oi this suggestion, I will 
mention Utica, as a place combining both the great objects I have' in view, economy 
and improvement. Mr. Lyhdh says I can get board there in respectable boarding 
houses at the rate of froml^s. to 18s. per week, whereas I pay here through all the 
summer, 26s. I should regret very much, to leave Mr. Butler, but 1 know it is de- 
cidedly for my interest to do so, and with your consent and approbation, I feel very 
much inclined to do it this spring. Charles is going to leave, and is going some- 
where u> the Western country to settle, and I shall have no person to give me any 
instruction in my studies if I stay. Mr. Butler cannot do it, because fee is constantly 
engaged in bis x>wn business. 

The Senate take up the Electoral bill tomorrow, and no doubt will treat it as 
the poor thing deserves. I will write you how they get along with it, I have 
been almost vexed at you for not writing me oftener. - 1 wish you would write me 
as often as possible; My love to all. 

Yours affectionately, L. HOYT. 

Extracts, from a letter — Lorenzo Hoyt to his brother Jesse — dated, Albany, Dec. 
24th, 1823. — "Mr. Livingston's election. to the Clerkship of the Assembly, I con- 
sider beyond doubt. His most prominent opponent is — ■ , a man devoid of 
every principle of honor, who is willing to sacrifice his character, and anything else 
that a man ought to esteem, at the shrin* of avarice. 

If by any casus omissus Livingston should lose his election, I shall endeavor to 
obtain a situation under his successor. 7 * 

Extract of a letter, Lorenzo Hoyt, at Albany, to Jesse bis brother, in New York- 
dated Albany, Sept. 10, 1832, Sunday. — " I should be very much pleased to ac- 
company you to Washington this month ; but as I shall not be able to go more than 
once, I believe I shall wait till winter, or early in the spring. Perhaps J shall have 
a case of CONGRESSIONAL LOBBYING, by which I can make it a jaunt of pleasure 
and profit. ,. ~ 

[Postmark Albany, March 26, 182-.] 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq., 40 Wall street, New York. Monday evening. 

Dear Hoyt, — I was unable to procure the appointment, of Ward as an 
Examiner in Chancery, as they thought here that HE HAD. NOT BEEN A 
BUCKTAIL LONG ENOUGH, and they would not let your merits count in his . 
favor; I therefore changed my ground, and had you ' appointed. I hope this will 

* Strange doctrine this— and from a " republican" too ! Mr. Hoyt teemed to hare had in hit mind thtr 
fbttowing lines in Calder Campbell— 

" Nor in the eyes, nor from the words of men . 
1 • " Hope thou to read their heart. All are alike 

The hypocrites of circumstance." f 
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1>e grateful to you, and my friend Ward. Let Ward act as your sworn clerk. It 
is supposed the legislature will adjourn about the 10th of April : the sooner the 
better. Everything in the political way goes on smoothly. Young looks as if he 
had been bled ; 1 feel 'sorry for unsnccessful candidates. I think in this state we 
ought to have a peculiar prayer for such people, and especially one in the Common 
Prayer Book. I shall soon have the pleasure of seeing you. Write me a long 
letter. 

(In haste,) Your's sincerely, E.LIVINGSTON. 



I hear much said in Congress, the Newspapers, private circjes, &c., about going to 
War for Oregon, for Texas, for Canada, (ox Mexico, for our rights, and so forth — and 
there was a time when I did not dread war. But when I look at the successful 
efforts of such men as I am describing in this volume, to corrupt the whole mass of 
4snciety, to substitute the machinery propelled by a band of covetous, unprincipled 
factious politicians, for the heahhftii influences of our free, eleetive institutions ; I 
tremble lest their power over the public press and- other appliances should hasten the 
Union into a war. It is reform at home, equal laws, and faithful public stewards that 
America requires. It is enemies within that our country should set about subduing* 
iar more than enemies without. 

War is a great burthen to a country, but it is doubly so when bad men bear rule* 
Well may Americans now say, as Joshua, by the command of God, said to Israel 
of old, " There is an accursed thing in the midst of thee, O Israel ; thou canst not 
stand before thine enemies, until ye take away the accursed thing from among you.'* 
Gentle and courteous reader, do not these pages, alas ! too clearly prove, that there is 
also an Achan in the democratic camp ? 

Let him be tried at the. Convention of 1846, and there receive the reward of a 
trouWer of our Israel. 



CHAPTER X- 



Party Management. Origin of the friendship of Messrs, Hoyt and Van Buren, 
Why Mr. Moyt got the N Y. Collect orshiv. Mr. V. &. endorses his frienoVs pa* 
per— sends Jesse to collect debts. Miller** libel suit against Noah, who offers to 
quit the ship, tr for a consideration" Naphtali Phillips. His son introduced by 
Noah, and proves a defaulter for $600,000. ii{ Stray sheep," goaded by their 
constituents. Butler gives Noah his cue, via Ifoyt, — " the old fbrms and estab- 
lished usages," — Bucktail organization in N. Y. More hints to Noah, who de* 
spatch^s Naphtali Phillips to Albany. More patronage. Confidential Epistles 

by Mr. Van Buren. 

* . ^ - ,> 

"What can I do for you?" said Mr» Pitt one morning* when first minister of 
England, to one of his most devoted and obsequious dependents. u Only bow to me 
when we meet in public," was the sagacious reply. It Would increase his influence 
with the public to have them believe that he was on terms of intimacy with the 
premier. 

Mr. Jesse Hoyt well understood the value of such connections, but he carried 
natters farther than a bow in public, and made himself as necessary to Mr. Van 
Buren and his son, the present Attorney General, as he had been to President 
Butler during his engagement to Jacob Barker at Sandy Hill. Mr. M. Van Buren 
is very penurious and covetous— Jesse would run all over New York' to recover a $5 
or $10, which his late employer hajd reluctantly lent to some poor fellow when in 
trouble — would hire lodgings for him on terms of economy — would see to the, 
washing of his clothes— the buyiug of his wines and groceries^ or the stopping or 
getting subscriptions for Jiis newspapers* John Van Buren bets, gambles, specu- 
lates in the stocks-^-in all this Jesse has been his humble slave. He electioneered, 
voted, betted, schemed, ran, stood, fetched or carried, to order-— was * more banks* 
or sub-treasury^ Crawford o* Jackson, Bufua King and negro freedom or "to jail 
with the missionaries," just as his patrons gave the signal. His object was pelf 
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and power-— theirs power and pelf— patriotism, the welfare of the millions, the reform 
of abuses, the punishment of vile peculators, the establishment of noble and enduring 
principles, as landmarks of the age we live in, are not met with in their writings — 
probably never entered into their thoughts. 

When Mr. Hbyt left the Custom House of New York, a defaulter for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, although his income was. equal to forty .thousand a -year, 
with his brother Lorenzo and such like straw securities— and this on the back of 
Swartwout'8 embezzlement of forty tons of solid silver, gathered from the mer- 
chants for the p.ublic uses — when all this occurred under the grand healing measure 
of an independent treasury, set up by a profligate bankrupt administration — the 
country looked on in mute surprise. The following correspondence will explain the 
seeming mystery, and it may be fitly prefaced by two extract* from Mr. Weed's Al- 
bany Evening Journal* . 

" Albany Evening Journal, Wednesday, May 1, 1843. 
** The people may thank Mr. Van Buren for this heavy loss. The appointment of 
Jesse Hoyt as Collector of the port of New York was made by Mr. Van Buren against 
the advice of the respectable men of the party, and with a full knowledge that^ Hoyt 
was overwhelmed- with debt, and bankrupt in credit at the very time that this most re- 
sponsible. trust was committed to his hands f But Hoyt had one peculiar qualification for 
die office, which in Mr. Van Buren's estimation more than counterbalanced all deficiencies 
of character or capacity. As a shrewd and reckless political manager, he was almost unri- 
valled. The New York Custom House afforded a fine field for the exercise of his partizan 

In the same paper of Wednesday* March 3d, 1841, under the head of "Another 
Explosion," we find what follows : 

c< It may be recollected that when Mr. Hoyt was appointed, we venture^ to predict that 
it would be a bad business. He, like Swartwout, had been a reckless and was a ruined 
speculator. There were few more desperate stock operators in New York than Jesse 
Hoyt. All this was known to Mr. Van Buren when he appointed him. / 

But the Administration, however improperly Mr. Hoyt has acted, is far the most to 
blame. The vast amount of Revenue collected by Mr. Hoyt, instead of being Safely De- 
posited to the credit of the Government, has been kept as the private account of Mr. 
Jesse Hoyt ! Yes, a man who had utterly shipwrecked his own fortunes, was permitted to 
keep some fifteen or twenty millions of dollars belonging to the Government, in deposite to 
his own account I 

We said last fall when Loco Foco Office-holders were spending money in unheard of 
profusion at the Polls, that the accounts of Defaulting Collectors,. &c. &c. when closed, 
would explain the mystery. We believed then, as we believe now, that the money which 
Van Burenism scattered through Dutchess, Columbia, Chenango, v Onondaga, &c. was ob- 
tained from the Treasury. We believe that a large proportion of the money withheld by 
Mr. Hoyt instead of going into his own pocket, was expended corruptly in the Elections 
last fall. This was don€ for Mr. Van Buren's benefit, and we believe with his knowledge. 
And we also believe that if N.r. Van Buren had been re-elected Mr. Hoyt would have 
been protected. In that case the * end would have sanctified the means.' 

But while by the free use of money much was done for Van Buren, the People were 
too much alive to be corrupted or beguiled. Mr. Hoyt bled in vain. And now, as 
Van Burenism flickers in its socket, either the farce of a Resignation or the mock solem- 
nity of a Removal, is enacted before the People I Messrs. Van Buren and Hoyt go out 
together, and as we believe, by collusion — the latter, in our judgment, the victim of the 
former." 

Mr. Van Buren became personally involved in Mr. Hoyt's financial difficulties as 
early as 1827 — whether the Collectorship enabled them to. square accounts is not 
quite so certain. 

Senator Van Buren to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, at N. Y. 

Washington, Feb. 3, 1827.— My Dear Sir— Being entirely free from ENDORSE- 
MENTS now, and my situation rendering it highly proper thai I should remain so, I 
did not suppose I could have been again drawn into them. YOUR CASE, HOW- 
EVER, DOES NOT ADM1T-OF HESITATION. Wishing you all sorts of 
happiness, 1 remain your sincere friend, 

^ V M» V. BUREN. 
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Washington,' Feb. 3, 1827.— MvDear Sir.— -This will be banded to, you by Mr, 
Davis, agent of the editor of the National Telegraph, who visits our State to obtain 
subscribers for that paper. Any assistance you can give him in promoting his object 
will be gratefully remembered bythe editor* and oblige . . 

fom friend M. V. BUREN. 

Albany, June 2d, 1822. Dear Sir — I wish you would pay my old friend Mr. 
Carter what I owe him, and ask him to discontinue his paper. It is unnecessary 
to sat that 1 am influenced in this solely by, a necessity to curtail my expenses of that 
description, which are too heavy. 

Your friend, M. V. BUREN. 

Attorney General Van Buren to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, N. Y. 

, Dear Sir— Just as I was going from New York/ Abraham P. Van S who is 

a clerk in Jacob L Barker's store, 456 Pearl Street, a nephew' of John C. H , 

Esq'., borrowed (10 of me, under a promise to send it up, which he has not done ; 
and, from 'what Mr. Hogeboom, tells me, I apprehend he did net intend to do it. I 
wish you would see him and make him pay it to you. Ask the Secretary about the 
enclosed. I have never heard anything about it since I paid my, $10. 

Your friend M. VAN BUREN, 

June 21, 1820. 

The same to the same. Date and place torn off. 

, " I am afraid you will begin to think me a very troublesome "friend — but I 

AM CONSTANTLY THE VICTIM OF IMPOSITION— that man Plimpton 

who own the Aboliva, BORROWED FIVE DOLLARS of me, when he Went 

off, under a promise to send it up. If you would happen to fall in with him I wish 

you would him— he is a .graceless, dog. It would incommode me very much if I 

should not have my carriage next week. The Governor is to be qualified to day, • 
but Albany is as quiet as a Church. It is said that efforts have been made to raise 
the wind, but in vain. Mr. Clinton is universally considered here as politically 
defunct. I will believe that there is nothing in the story I heard in Philadelphia 

Sa part is torn off] out of courtesy, and will want them. I go from hence in a few 
lays, ' M.V. BUREN." 

[The letter and signature are in, the hand writing of Mr. V. Buren, and so is the 
postscript — " Mr. Hpyt will oblige me by presenting the above to Mr. Beekman 
[or it may be Buckner] and transmitting me the nioney." 

Nov. -14, 1822. Dear Sir— Why did I not see more of you at New York? 
Judge Skinner, General Marcy ana myself will come down with Saturday's, boat, 
and wish you to engage rooms for us at the Mechanics' HalL If he can give us 
his little parlor for a sitting room and bed rooms/ it will be well ; if not any other 
good rooms Hvill do, so that they be not too high. I would father stay on board a 
vessel than go into his third heavens. If you cannot do better you may let Gen- 
eral Marcy's room be on high, and he can have the use of my room to do his busi- 
ness in, &c. 

In haste, your friend, M. V. BUREN. 

[Post mark Albany.]— March 17, 1839.— My Dear Sir— I will be in New York 
on Friday, and wish you to take lodgings for me at the City Hotel. 

Yours, M. V. B. 

It would seem that no Regency Governor could visit New York, until Jesse had 
prepared the way. In fliay 9th he had another, epistle from another Governor — 
«' Dear Sir, I shall take the steam boat next Tuesday morninar, and reach New 
York in tbe evening You will confer another favor upon me, if you will mention 
it to Mr* Jennings, that he may provide rooms forme. E. T. THROOP." 

Sylvanus Miller, Surrogate of. New York, brought an action for libel against 
Mordecai Manuel Noah, editor of the National Advocate, which was tried before 
Judge Betts, in the City Hall, New York, on Friday, Dec. 12, 1823, and of which 
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reports are on file in the Post, American, and other journals. The libel was in a 
letter sent by Noah to the Albany Argus, wherein Mr. Miller was charged with 
being an old profligate, a retailer of falsehood, an unprincipled intriguer, and an old 
hack — but he* p&duced the highest evidence of unspotted integrity both in public 
and private life, nor did Noah make an effort to .disparage his character*, but pro- 
duced a letter oT bis (Miller's) in the Evening Post of the 29th "of January) 1821, 
charging him (Noah*) with having offered to sell himself to the Clintonian party, for 
$7000, abandon his press and quit New York, and statins, that Mr. Clinton's friends 
rejected his offer. Mr. Millet admitted this statement to be his; and called witnesses 
to prove its truth. ' * 

Dr. Secor testified, that, in 1818y Mr. Noah solicited a private interview with him 
— said he saw a great political battle ahead — that he highly respected Gov. Clinton, 
that the allowance made him by the buck tail party wag too small, and that he 
wished to quit it and the State, that the bucktail party had ill-treated him when he 
applied for an office, and were illiberal. He asked the doctor to apply to 'Mr. 
Clin ton 'a friends for a loan of $7000 to enable him to buy certain theatre leases- 
put his proposal in writing — and when asked .what he could do for Mir. CHpton,. 
would make no pledge, but if he did any thing it must he sub rosa. Mr. Noah's 
proposal was laid before four of Mr. Clinton's friends, rejected, and his paper re- 
turned to hitn — these persons testified in corroboration of the evidence of Dr. Se*cor, 
and Noah tried to show that the doctor had given another representation at another 
time. The jury agreed as to the libel, but, as Mr. Milter Was a warm arid active 
political writer, they differed as to the amount of damages. 

Mr. Noah was properly defended by the virtuous Wm, M. Price. 

As far back as Oct. 1(), 1822, (see Evening Post,) Mr. Noah's character was 
well understood by all parties. " Unprincipled as Cheetham was, Noah excels 
him in all the profligacy that generally belongs to a political adventurer. He is 
his superior in the various iniquities that always distinguish the course and charac- 
ter of a corrupt and mercenary hiding. ". . .*.',. He has received 
his wages and must earn them. Destitute of principle, it is perfectly immaterial to 
him what course they prescribe. His press, and the small talents he possesses, are 
always in the market. Vagrant and pauper as he is, he is ever ready to work for 
money or for office. - With equal facility and satisfaction he serves .all who are able 
to offer an adequate reward for his labors. His political corruption, and want pf 
veracity, have become proverbial." It is perhaps the strong resemblance he bears 
to Mr. Noah's portrait, as thus drawn, that formed one of the inducements to Mr. 
Van Buren not to commit himself, beyond a certain extent, to Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, who appears by his letters to have been willing to go nearly as far to ob- 
lige his friends as Mr. Noah. 

Mr. Noah is a Hebrew — his partner in the Advocate was Mr. Naphtali Phillips, 
who now is, and for many years has been, a pensioner on the public, 1 under the 
guise of an Inspector in the idle men's list at the New York Custom House. His 
character we take from the Philadelphia Aurora of March, 1817, as portrayed by the 
hand of Col. Duane, father to a former Secretary of the Treasury under General 
Jackson. 

" The paper called the Advocate, at New York, appears f o tajce as much concern in the 
affairs of Pennsylvania, as if the proprietor and the editor received their stipend for cor- 
rupting public opinion here, as well as in New York. If cunning little Naphtali does not 
feel disposed Jo have his picture drawn under his own hand, he will confine himself to the 
unfortunate service to which Aw necessities have devoted him ; the same reasons which he as- 
signed many years ago for endeavoring to get an office, induce us to bestow on him in that 
particular — the charity ef silence." * 

Mr. Van Buren took Messrs. Noah and Phillips under his protection, as his follow- 
ers, with the above knowledge, and as in the case of the Hoyts and Swartwout, the 
people have been the sufferers. 

Under the editorial head, in the New York Express of Feb. 29th, 1844, it is 
stated, that the Solicitor of the Treasury, in his Report to Congress, (on the Swart- 
wout suit,) says, that after the return of the Commissioners appointed to investi- 
gate the affairs of the New York Custom House, "a suit was instituted, on the 
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21st of August, 1841, for the sum of $600,000, against Joshua Phillips, who had 
heen assistant cashier, under Mr..Swartwout. The suit is still pending." The 
Solicitor thinks that although S. "might he liable for monies received by his 
cashier, the cashier himself was also liable for this large sum, [$600,000,1 never 
having paid it over." 

I fear that as the laws here are powerless for the .punishment of great rogues 
when convicted, it will be just as well to continue the pension of Naphtali, the 
father, and to let his son Joshua keep what he has got. If Fauntleroy, said B. F. 
BujUer, on the trial of Cashier White, had been tried in the United States, he could 
not have been convicted and brought to punishment. 

How was it that Joshua Phillips came to the custody and possession of $600,000 
of the people's funds ? 

Through Mr. VanBuren's friend, Major Noah, as witness the Mowing earnest 
appeal and interested voucher : 



Mr. M. M. Noah to Major Swartwout, Hoboken— a month before the latter was 
appointed as Collector of the port of New York. . > 

My dear Sir— I mentioned to you that Mr. Joshua and Aaron. N. Phillips have been 
many, years in the customs. THEY ARE AT IMPORTANT DESKS, and 
THEIR CAPACITY and thorough knowledge of the business is excelled by none 
in the department In introducing them to your friendly notice I can only assure 
you that their experience and attention to their duties, will be useful to you and ser- 
viceable to the revenue, and that THEY MERIT BY THEIR INTEGRITY 
YOUR ENTIRE CONFIDENCE, . . 

Truly yours, M. M. NOAH. 

New York, March 31, 1829. 

Mr. Noah's standing, and connection with Messrs. Van Buren, Butler, Bowne, Al- 
len, Hoy t, 'and their associates, will more fully appear in the course of the follow* 
ing correspondence : 

Jesse Hoy t, Esq ., Counsellor at Law, 40 "Wall Street, New York* * 

Albany* Jan'y 29, 1824. 
My Pear friend— The Electoral Law was to have been taken/ up in the Assembly 
to-day. There is no doubt whatever that a majority think it in- 
expedient to pass the bill, and yet tjiey are so hampered by premature commitments, 
ana] many of them so goaded by their constituents, -as to render it almost morally 
certain tha£ they 'pass it in some shape or other. Our reliance is on the Senate, and 
we Still entertain strong hopes 4hat it will be rejected there in whatever form it 
n^ay'some^ Still, this is by no means certain, and the greatest caution and pru- 
dence^ a* wiH # as the greatest firmness, are required in presenting the subject to 
the Senators. We have not been, and are not, idle ; on the contrary, if ever 
men labored incessantly, the * Conspirators' and the ' Regency,' &c, deserve that 
praise. . . . . . . ... . Make a suggestion to Mr. Noah, which I trust 

will not be improperly received by him. It is simply to suggest that, for the pres- 
ent, the Advocate should not press the claims nor descant on the merits of Mr. Craw- 
ford.. We have in the two branches of the Legisl. about 105 members who are 
thorough-going Caucus men. Of these . a majority, beyond alt dpubt, would 
prefer the nomination of Mr. Crawford, the remainder are for Mr. Clay or Mr. 
Adams, me smallest number being for the latter. While these men are wiling to 
abide bu>a CONGRESSIONAL NOMINATION, it is useless toadvocate the claims 
of Mr. Crawford to such a nomination, it being cert Am that if any is made it must 
faH on him. Besides, by pressing the claims of that gentleman you incur the 
risk of alarming the feelings and encountering the opposition of those firm and 
honest men who have gone with us nobly so far, and are willing to go with us to 
the end, but who are yet unaccountably wedded to Mr. Clay or Mr. Adams. And 
though I do not believe they could be driven from the resolutions they have con- 
curred in, in favor of a Caucus at Washington, they may yet be induced to give a 
warm support to the Electoral Law, if they become satisfied, either that their can- 

ooqIc ^i. 
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didates have bo chance of a Caucus nomination, or that we are determined to force 
the claims of Mr. Crawford. Stick to principle*; advocate the necessity of adher- 
ing to the old forms and established doctrines of the party— and express the utmost 
readiness to submit individual preferences to the decision of the Caucus. -It will be 
time enough after the nomination, to defend and maintain the character and claims- 
of the successful candidate. ...... J should think it injudicious to call 

meetings on this ticklish subject, especially in the country, where ifo* meetings from 
necessity would be more general than with you, and where our opponents would in' 
evitably outmanage and outnumber us. In your city, however, the line is so Jis~ 
tinctly drawn, AND YOUR FORCES ARE SO WELL ORGANIZED, that you 
have nothing of that sort to apprehend. * 

If the meeting about to take place should not be more formidable than I think it 
will be, it will not be. misunderstood here. Its proceedings will be considered as 
the voice, not of the republican party, but of the supporters of Mr. Wheatdn and 
his colleagues, who ire now very well understood by the country members-~-and 
instead of injuring I think it would render us a service if it should stand alone. 
. . . . . . Still it seems to me that we have nothing to gain, and much to* 

hazard by giving to # this subject any further excitement of a popular character — 
but as Mr. Bowne knows perfectly the state of things here, your Committee should 
confer with him fully before they adopt any course definitely 

I omitted to make another suggestion for Mr. Noah. It is not very serviceable to- 
talk much of Burrttes, Lewisites, or the Highminded. N Several of the two former 
classes' are here among our best friends ; and as to the latter, Sudam, Bronsoih, and 
Wheeler, are as true as steel, in the Senate — and Whiting, Hosmer and several oth- 
ers in the Assembly are among our best and most hopeful supporters in that House* 

X have not written tp Ifir. Barker about his proposition as to voters for Electors. 
It has been mentioned to several, but we doubt the power of the Legislature to pass 
it, and if they have it, we are still more apprehensive of its policy, for reason* 
which on reflection I think will occur to you. 

'. »- . Yours truly, B.F.BUTLER. 

I/opened chis letter to show Judge S. 



To Jesse Hoyt,' Esq. . March 3, 1824. 

Bear Sir : — I have the greatest aversion to having my letters extracted for the 
newspapers or much shown, and notwithstanding a laborious correspondence during 
the winter have hitherto escaped. TJhe promulgation of my anticipation as to> 
Messrs. Adams aad Clay's withdrawing, would, you know, not induce them to do> 
so, if it had not the contrary effect. It is best to let those things take their course, 
and there is nojground for fear as to the result. If they continue after New York 
has settled down it will be manifest to all that the contest is prolonged by them to* 
the great detriment of the party, and of the public interest, without the least pros- 
pect of success ; and it will be the business and duty of the press to make suitable 
animadversions on the subject. To me the course of the Advocate for the last few" 
weeks has been entirely acceptable, as it has been moderate, but firm and rational, 
which course is, I think, the only one calculated to produce much real effect on 
public opinion. Such is not, however, the opinion or rather the feeling of all? on 
the contrary there are ssany who have been so much pleased and so accustomed to> 
the many good and pleasant things the Major has said, as to regret the deprivation 
of them — and they occasionally complain to me that the Advocate has lost its spirit. 
As the Major has depraved their appetites he is, they think, under some sort of 
obligation to feed them en such viands as have become most acceptable to them. 
Make my best respects to him, and to our friends ; tell them that for obvious rea~, 
sons, they must excuse me from not writing as often as I could wish. 

Your friend, v M. V. BUREN. 



M. M. Nomh to Jesse Hoyt, at Albany, 

New York, 23d Feb., 1823. 
Dca* Hony— Your faror was delivered by Gol. Brown— am much obliged for 
Ike interest you take in my affairs. Mr. Phillips will hand you this, and explain 
fully the object of hit visit. With respect to the State printing, I cannot but consider 
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myself as unhandsomely treated by those from whom f had <t right to expect a different 
course ; and am positive that on the' death of Mr. Cantine there was but one voice 
in my favor. If management and intrigue could have hjefen so successfully exerted 
as to wean away my friends or impair my claims, then "there is nothing to expect 
from the Justice of ti*e Republican party. I cannot blame TVIr. Buel in wishing to 
:be secured in the payments due him, but considering the difficulty \t#> labored under 
in bringing the 4*Gtrs in the republican from the Clintonian ranks — considering 
•also the fortune which Mr. Buel has made out of it — I think thaf opposition does not 
come with a good grace from him, and that any further surviellance over the State 
Printing should cease. No one knows better than yourself that there was but one 
opinion expressed throughout the Union in relation to the perfidious course of some 
of my friends in this city, and hut one hope expressed that the Governor or Legis- 
lature would by some public expression of opinion give those persons to understand 
that mf services to the party were appreciated, and my future usefulness regarded 
with a Yavorabje eye. This disposition certainly existed when I arrived at Albany, 
but* great exertions are and have been made to check this favorable course. 
I do not concur in opinion that I should not run unless certain of being chosen State 
Printer, I am not so certain that t can be defeated— but if so, I am willing to 
hazard a defeat, reserving to myself the right of spreading the facts before the 
world, and exhibit the si/stem of peddling away the patronage of the State, and above 
all ascertaining who are my friends; it is necessary to know who are my friends, 
for ulterior objects. This course will bring me in collision with the Argus, and 
probably with many warm friends of mine who are equally friendly to that estab- 
lishment, but it will enlighten the minds and prepare the feelings of the next legis- 
lature, and they may so act as to do justice to my claims, without reference to 
shillings and pence calculations — and if it is deemed the policy of the friends of that 
establishment to unite in their attempts to injure me or check my fair and proper 
vfews, you will concur in the necessity of standing on the defensive and attacking 
then) in return, which though it may do me no immediate good, cannot remotely 
benefit them. /In short, 1 have been the faithful and zealous servjfegf *EHE 
PARTY, and have served that party successfully. If men whom I apv* haHLo 
contend against are now to pronounce on my claims there is an «mF of furnrer 
silence— *il does not comport with character or conduct to submit to ifc* Mr. Phillips 
goes up tq get a section, authorising legal notices to be published in the Advocate-*— 
a patronage to which the paper is entitled, and which it ought to receive. There- 
should be but one voice in favor of it, in a democratic legislature — and it is necessary 
in relation to the Presidential question. , I am persuaded you and the delegation will 
do the best to carry it through ; and I have only to say that if nothing can be don,e 
for me—if I have so grievously sinned as to be spoken of as. a candidate for State 
printer,. I hope the friends of the Argus will not visit toy sins upon hfm. At aH< 
events, he has full powers from nie to enter into any arrangement, or. come tja any 
understanding, which may tend to keep things harmoniously and comfortably afloat 
and prevent schism and division in our ranks—this can only be dane*by acting justly 
and fairly towards Op* each other* 

Always, pear Hoyt, truly yours, M. M. NOAH. 

"Old Beeswax" says that the Adjutant General must live in Albany. Will 
General Hatheway do so ?! ! Should a Senator accept the office? 



, Washington, March 6, 1824. 

Jesse Hoyt, Esq. ' 

Dea& Sm,— I have received yours' this moment. I cannot help what 
Messrs. Lynch and King may choose to infer from my looks, but the truth is that 
I have at no time doubted of our complete success. The great influence which was 
exercised here to prevent members from attending the caucus, and the subserviency 
and ingratitude of some who have partaken largely of the favor of the party, were ■ 
calculated to excite strong feelings, which were doubtless Sometimes manilest, but* 
despondency is a weakness with which I am but little annoyed. On tbe assump- 
tion that New York will be firm and promptly -explicit, we here cousider the 
question of the election substantially settled. Neither Mr. Adams or Mn Clay 
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can keep in tbe field after the course of New York is positively known. The 
information on which this opinion rests, and the reasons in its support cannot be given 
in a letter. I will myself be easy on the subject, and so will our friends here, who 
* never were in better spirits or felt stronger confidence. Make my best respects to our 
friends. Yours cordially, 

M. V. BUREN. 



Senator Van Buren to Mr. Jesse Hoyt. 
Dear Sir — The attack on the Vice President* has produced very great excitement. 
The course pursued will cause it to recoil with severity. There is of course not the 
slightest pretence for the allegation. Mr. Satterlee Clark of your city is the •* gentle- 
man from New York." My friend Judge Rowan is 45 inches round the chest. My 
quondam friend John A. King, whilst here, stayed with Mr. Webster; and when he 
parted from me I was so sensible from his manner that be carried advices from here 
which would induce the administration folks to come out against me that I wrote con- 
fidentially to Campbell by the same mail my impressions, and requested General Van 
Rensselaer to look out for it in the American the morning after they left us. The re- 
sult has I think verified my conjectures. Say nothing of this as coming from me. 
In haste, your friend, 



Washington, Dec. 30, 1826. 



M. VAN BtJREN. 



CHAPTER XI. 



ifcfr. Jesse Hoyt sleeted to the Legislature. His brother reports far the Press. Col. 
Stone. Mr. Van Buren on the victory of 1828. Anti-masonry, Majorities use- 
ful for bets. Noah's defeat, and opinions' of his patron. 

In 1823, though a stranger in New York, party organization, controlled by the wire- 
pullers of Tammany Hall, sent Mr. Hoyt back to Albany as a representative of the 
city of New York, where he, proved a thorough-going instrument and most serviceable 
partisan. He made some speeches but they were dull and heavy; eloquence is not 
liis forte. In 1824, he made an effort to obtain the office of district attorney of New 
York, but failed. In November, 1828, his patron became Governor elect of New 
Yoik, and his party had by this time come round to the popular candidate for the 
presidency, Andrew Jackson. 

Extract of a letter — E. Livingston to Jesse Hoyt, Albany, July 18, 1822.— "You 
will have warm work this fall in New York. If you can get on the [Assembly] ticket 
you will (frankly) disappoint me as much as you have your Albany friends. They 
asked here, ' Who is this Hoyt of New York that was engaged in a cause in Rhode 
Island* with Webster, 6ccV *The store keeper,* said I. *The store keeper! 1 said 
they — 'well, what's this world a coming to!' " 

Extracts from a letter — Lorenzo Hoyt, at Albany, to his brother Jesse at New 
York— dated June 20, 1824. — **I have commenced reporting regularly for the Mer- 
cantile. Charles and me do it together, as we formed a partnership before the com- 
mencement of the session You say you are making a push for the office 

of attorney to tbe corporation, and I think your claims are good, I hope you may suc- 
ceed — but I presume it is doubtful, as you undoubtedly have to contend with powerful 
opponents, I shall not be much disappointed if you fail — but I would make a grand 
.sally to carry my point this time." 

From the same to the sarae-^Feb'y 15, 1824. — "The Federalists of your city are. 
not very strongly represented in Colonel Stun, of the Commercial. He is rather an 
inefficient man, and very little notice is taken of him, except when he is cautioned by 
the presiding officer of both Houses to beware how he obtrudes himself within tbe 
precincts of those walls, from which he was once ordered by competent authority to 
keep aloof. Our eyes in this quarter are at present turned towards Washington, and 
are anxiously waiting to get the result of the caucus." 



*John C. Calhoun 

6 
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42 VAN BUREN TO HOYT OW THE VICTORY OF NOV. 1828. 

Senator V. Buren to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, New York. 

Postmark, " Alby. Nov. 8, 1828. Free, M. V. Buren." 

My Dear Sir: I thank you sincerely for your several communications. They 
have been a source of both pain and pleasure to be — the latter on account of their 
contents, and the former on account of the extreme difficulty I have had to make 
out what ttteir contents were. You would certainly correct this, if you knew now 
extremely painful it is to your friends. I would have written to you before, but 
have had no time to eat my meals. My house has been run down by my friends, 
at one moment flushed with victory, and the next frightened out of their senses, 
and frequently without cause for either. 

Laying the efforts of Anti-masonry out of view, and of which we have as yet not 
much beyond rumor, the election has been a real old fashioned ninety-eight fight. 
Everywhere, as far as ascertained, we have succeeded in democratic counties by 
overwhelming votes, and lost in counties that were formerly federal by small ma- 
jorities. Saratoga was doctored to death if ft is lost which' is not certain. The 
name of Adams, and the character of the discussions, have brought old feelings into 
entire and efficient operation. The result, according to my present knowledge and 
belief, has been (under the circumstances) signally triumphant. The following- 
vote upon the electoral Ticket I regard as absolutely certain. If there are any mis* 
takes in it, in your part of the State, you can, of course, correct it. 

Queens and Suffolk 1 ascertained. — Kings 1 do. — New York 3 do.-^Westches- 
ter and Putnam 1 do. — Dutchess 1 do. — Orange 1 do. — Ulster and Sullivan 1 do.— 
Green and Delaware 1 do. — Schenectady and Schoharie 1 do. — Herkimer 1 do. — 
Otsego 1 do. — Onondago t do. We have only partial returns, and they are favor- 
able. I cannot think there is the slightest doubt of this County. Ascertained. 
Cayuga 1 ascertained. — Chenango and Broome 1 do. — Tompkins and Courtlandt 1, 
not ascertained, but without the slightest doubt — 17. 

Now, I have not time to speak of the chances in the other districts ; you must 
make them out from the papers. For myself, I should think good luck alone would 
give us a few more, and I snalJ be egregiously disappointed if we do not get 20 at 
the very least You need not believe their stories, for they have not the slightest 
respect for truth in most cases. We shall therefore have votes enough to put 
Jackson's election out of all question, and WHAT IS OVER IS ONLY IMPOR- 
TANT ON THE SCORE OF BETS. 

Our Governor and Lieut. Governor majority will be immense. The only 4 towns 
in Broome (A CRAZY COUNTY) have given me an unanimous vote, viz. 1000,. 
and the others, it is supposed, will not reduce that Everywhere J get the true 
party vote, and in many places Southwick's vote will be large. We shall have 
nearly 3000 in Ulster and Sullivan, and. between 1500 and 2000 in Cayuga; we 
have carried our Senators in 4 districts, and have a good chance to carry them in 
most of the others. Our majority in the Assembly will be as large as is desira- 
ble. Contending, as we have done, against Federalism, revived Anti-masonry, and. 
Honey, I am satisfied with the result. I SORELY REGRET THE LOSS OF 
NOAH'S ELECTION, AS WELL AS ON HIS OWN ACCOUNT, AS ON 
ACCOUNT OF THE COST HIS ELECTION HAS BEEN TO THE PARTY? 
but one point is gained, viz : he must be satisfied that his friends have, with, 
their eyes open, sustained a great struggle, and run much hazard .on his account* 
I hope there will yet be some way found out of doing something for him. I shall be 
down on Tuesday. In the mea* rfme show this to my friends Bowne, Verplanck,. 
Hamilton, and Cambreleng. Tell Verplanck I have no doubt you was as much 
frightened as he says, and am quite certain that you have as much pluck as you. 
claim. Remember me to Mrs. Hoyt, and believe me to be, 

' Yours cordially, 

M. V. BUREN. ■ 

Having, thus, given the Governor elect's confidential statement, in the moment of . 
m victory which laid the foundation of his power, so long exerted in the Union foz 
evil ; and reminding the reader of his and Mr. Butler's opinion of Mr. Noah, know- 
ing him as they did— I select this as the appropriate place in which to record their 
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friend's sentiments regarding them. Make room, gentlemen, for the witness, Major 
Noah ! — the Regency's Council of Appointment made him High Sheriff of N. Y. — 
General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and the Senate of the Union appointed him Sur- 
veyor of the Port of New York — the Supreme Court made him a Counsellor without 
study — and the wbigs dubbed him a Judge at the Tombs^-but the people never 
trusted him — when he appealed to their suffrages, money," organization, hired presses, 
and electioneering— all failed. The Irishman (Shaw) succeeded, and Mr. V. Buren 
lamented ** the cost" to tfce party. 

r From the N. Y. Evening Star, June 23, 1834. 

Talk of Aaron Burr in comparison with Van Buren ! ! Why, Aaron Burr's ambition 
-was a broad, bold, enterprising passion — carried onward by great talent— sustained by 
personal courage, and having the establishment of^ empires for its object; but Van 
Buren's. petty intrigues, are a mixture of fawning sycophancy — a traffic for office — a sel- 
fish speculation en political chances — a town-dividing, county-splkting policy-r-a stock- 
jobbing experiment — a system of rewards and punishments — a little, tricky, manoeuvring, 
• skirmishing, selfish, non-committal spirit, unknown to men of patriotism, spirit, purity, 
and tried talents. It is working with -small agents — controlling weaker minds — -basking 
in the sunshine of other men's influence — watching the turns of the market — ploughing 
to-day with the working-men — to-morrow with aliens and adopted citizens — pulling every 
string and moving every wire that make up the political capital of this ambitious and mis- 
chievous little man, through which he hopes to force his way to the presidential chair.— 
M. M.Noah. , 

And again — in October — 

To-day he gets up a plan to hold the, state captive by a chain of safety fund banks, whose 
existence depends on paper issues ; to-morrow he is in favor of a metallic currency, to please 
a higher power, whom he fears. While professing to be a democrat, he enrolls in his legions 
the apostate of every party ; he binds to him by the close ties of interest every active poli- 
tician, every speculating editor. He appeals to the hopes and fears of every office holder, 
opens a correspondence with the Pope to obtain catholic votes, and degrades his own coun- 
try to stand well with the British-government, is the friend and the enemy of the Bank of 
the United States, the patron of the Kitchen Cabinet, the flatterer and sycophant of the 
President. 

When we look at the career of Mr. Van Buren, we -are astonished at his perseverance, 
his industry, his close calculations and his active, untiring spirit. Ever restless and per- 
turbed there is no chance that he leaves untouched — no efforts untried. He travels from 
county to county, from town to town ; sees every body, talks to every body, comforts the 
disappointed and flatters the expectant with hope of success. 

The world will ask is this perseverance, this industry, this extreme of management 
to benefit this country, its constitution, its prosperity, or to promote its tranquillity? 
We answer, no, no, no— it is with' the hope of benefitting himself, of promoting his" own 
advancement. With Martin Van Buren, the world has no allurements but for himself; 
the splendid country which gave him birth, no glory that he can not appropriate to him- 
self alone. He does not know the meaning of the word patriotism ; it has no place in Ms 
vocabulary. Is it not strange, that with all < these facts admitted he should have hopes 
and strong expectations of becoming the Chief Magistrate of this great nation ? And yet 
it is so. . 

Every paper almost that we open speaks contemptuously of Van BurenV prospects for 
the Presidency; but they, speak without knowingthe labors of the man, and the vast ma- 
chine of intrigue and corruption that he has se?in operation in every part of the Union ; 
they speak under the impression that the people will choose their President without reflect- 
ing that it is the will of the present Executive and so transmitted to every office holder 
throughout the land that Van Buren is his choice for the succession ; they do not see the 
fox prowling near the barn ; the mole burrowing under ground ; the pilot fish who plunges 
deep in the ocean on one spot, and comes up at another to breathe the air. If it were the 
'free, unbought, un threatened voice of public' opinion, his chances could not be counted, but 
Van Buren trusts nothing to the good opinion of the people; their will, their wishes, their 
desires, their frank and unbiassed suffrages, he rejects and repudiates, his appeal is to the 
interests and the fears of men, he secures those whom he imagines controls public opinion, 
he buys the leaders, and makes them accountable for the rank and file.— if. M. Noah. Star* 
Oct. 1834. 
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The same MV M. Noah that wrote the above on the one tide, published on the 
20th of Feb. '1828, ad follows, on t'other : 

u The question is everywhere asked, * Who will be our next governor ? Where shall we 
find a man of the talent, the business habits, and the enlarged views of Governor Clinton ? 
Martin Van Buren seems to be the most prominent citizen for that impor- 
tant office.. He is 'most familiar with the affairs of State— the most conversant with its po- 
litical relations, rlis talents are of the highest order. His integrity has never been ques- 
tioned, and his manners are at once frank, amiable and popular." 

On Sept. 29, he hoists his flag for Van Buren and Throop, addirfg — "We have 
now two candidates of the old democratic school." And. on the 3d of November, 
just five days before his friend the governor elect penned the foregoing epistle, he 
adds — " The whole State appears animated with but one voice— it is Van Buren and 
Throop— both incorruptible republicans of the old school." 

When shall America cease to encourage, sanction and applaud the Noahs, Ben- 
netts, Butlers, Van Burens, Hoyts, and Croswells, who thus, make sport of the dear- 
est interests of a lovely country ? 

44 Solomon says somewhere or other, I think it is in Castlevetro's, or Castlenuo- 
▼o*8 edition — is not there such a one ?— that the infatuation of a nation for a foolish 
minister is like that of a lover for an ugly woman : when once he opens his eyes, 
he wonders what the devil bewitched him." The quotation is from Horace Wal- 
pole, and although it is well understood that Mr. Van Buren is determined to leave 
no stone unturned that may be in the way of his serving out another four years, vet 
we would fain hope that "the magician" will be no more able to bewitch Co- 
lumbia. # 

I was rather astonished, in 1841, to see the followipg description admitted as a 
communication under the editorial -head of the N. Y. Evening Post : 

44 Mr. Tan Buren has little moral faith of any kind ; barely enough to need no artificial 
excitation of' body or mind. , This deficiency drives him into an artificial code of political 
practice, in which he refers all social actions to individual interests, and all political actions 
to combinations of those interests. He believes firmly in the force of management, or the 
cool, considerate, artful application of general propositions to the existing temper and opin- 
ions of the masses, as far as these can be ascertained, and without any leading reference 
to their propriety or durability. His generalization of social phenomena never reaches so 
far as to a moral power, or necessary truth in public opinion ; but he simply deals with the 
collective opinions of men, as manifested by the representatives, or otherwise conspicuous 
individuals from or among the people, by means of certain easy rules analogous to addi- 
tion,, subtraction, multiplication and division in arithmetic. He belongs wholly to the 
present time, and may be said to represent trading or business politics. He is the very im- 
personation of party in its strictest features of fottnal discipline and exclusive combination. 
He is ceremonious, polite, reserved in manner, very small, and extremely neat in per- 



CHAPTER XII. 



Letters > by Gov. Van Buren, and Messrs. Cambreleng, Coddington, J. A. Hamil- 
ton, Ingham, Dudley, L. Hoyt and Butler. , The Health Office — Drs. Westcrvelt f 
Havens, Manley, McNeven. " The party" saved hy a doctor. Mr. V. B* afraid 
of Col. Pitcher. Jesse Hoyt and the Dist. Attorney's place. Coddington office 
bunting. He is ready to abandon Jackson and the party, if, %c. Hoyt, Butler 
<tnd V. B. on office. John Duer in danger. On plighting faith to Mr. F*. £. 
V. BSs friendship for W. A. Duer. ' 

[" 2 sheets, charge M. V. B." Post mark, ** Albany, Feb. 8."] 

Private. ' Albany, Feb. 1, 1829. 

Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor at Law, New York. 

' Mr Dear Sir, — I am distressed by Lorenzo's accounts 

of your affairs in New York. When will the Republican Party be made sensible of 
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the indispensable necessity of nominating none but true and tried men, so that when 
they succeed they gain something? The same game that is .playing^with you was 
in a degree played here on the nomination of Attorney Genera). The only personal 
objection that was made to Mr. Butler, was his conduct last' winter in regard to the 
Clinton Bill, and I believe that every Clintonian in both houses Wed against him, 
except Charles Livingston, of whose vote 1 am advised. Mr. B. depended upon your 
city vote, and would have succeeded if he had got it. Cargill, Arnold, Alburtus, and 
Mr. Allen, voted for him — beyond that nothing is known. ' I must insist upon you not 
mentioning my name in connection with this subject in any form. Make it a point 
if you please to see my good friend CODDINGTON, and say to him that I have not 
been able to follow his advice in relation to the Health appointments, and hope to satisfy 
him when I see him that I have done right. The claims of Dr. Westervelt were, 
taking all things into the account, deefdedly the strongest, and much was due to the* 
relation in which he stood to Governor Tompkins, especially from one who knew so 
weir what the latter has done and suffered for this State. I should forever have re- 
proached myself if I could have refused so small a tribute to his memory. Wester- 
velt is a gentleman and a man of talent, of a Whig Family, and a Democrat from his 
cradle. He was three years in the Hospital and five years Deputy Health Officer, 
untf 1 he was cruelly removed through the instrumentality of Dr. . Harrison, who, to 
my knowledge, owed his appointment to the unwearied and incessant perseverance of 
Governor Tompkins. Havens has been at the station but a year and has never seen 
a case of yellow fever in his life. All that I could do for him (and he has not a better 
friend in the world,) was to satisfy myself that Dr. Westervelt and the Board of 
Health would retain him in his present station. I cannot dismiss Dr. Manley. His 
extraordinary capacity is universally admitted ; and bis poverty, and misfortune in 
regard to the new Medical College which he brought into existence but failed to get 
a place in it, has excited a sympathy for him with medical men in ajl parts of the State 
of unprecedented extent. Mr. Clinton was so sensible of it that he once actually 
nominated him for health officer, and was upon the point of doing it again the very 
week when he died. His removal if made could only be placed on political grounds* 
and as he was a zealous Jackson man at the last election that could not have been done 
without danger. 

Butler feels less than any of his friends. 

Yours truly, M. V. BUREN- 

I had promised not to interfere and did not. 



Jesse Hoyt, Esq. " 

Dear Sir— It is impossible to judge correctly without a view of the whole ground. 
Some two or three weeks before the meeting of the Legislature, Sudam by letter re- 
quested my neutrality. I shewed to Mr. Butler, and, with his approbation, replied, that 
I would consider it my duty, under all circumstances, not to interfere. Bronson's friends 
had the address to push Dudley into the Senate, and MARCY WAS SO SITUATED 
THAT I MUST MAKE HIM A JUDGE OR RUIN HIM. These circumstances 
gave color to the clamour about Albany dictation, which it became necessary to respect. 
No one was better satisfied than Mr. Butler of the impolicy and positive impropriety of 
my interference, as matters stood. My friend Campbell is certainly wrong if be blames 
me. He was as anxious to have Manley retained as to have Hitchcock appointed, and 
the amount of his advice, therefore, was, that I should give the two most valuable offi- 
ces to two old Federalists who never acted with us till last fall, and that to the exclu- 
sion of a young man who, with all his connexions, have been Republicans in the 
worst of times — who has already been sorely persecuted, and whose firmness SAVED 
US AT THE HERKIMER CONVENTION-; for, had it not been for the fearless 
and prompt stand taken byJDr. Westervelt after the first informal ballot, PITCHER 
WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY HAVE BEEN NOMINATED. After all, it is 
very doubtful whether he gets through the Senate. Mr. Schenck is co-operating 
with the opposition in the Senate, and all the old enemies of Tompkins, to get him 
rejected. About one third of the Senate are absent, and the probability is that he> 
will fail. If so, I shall not nominate Havens. I have been very friendly to hrm, 
and have done all that was necessary to secure him (with good conduct on his 
part) in his present place, and I can never lend myself to promote the views of 
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those who coalesce with our enemies to sacrifice Republicans who stay at home, 
and trust to their friends that they may get their places. I should not have given 
Manley the office originally if I could have found a competent Republican to< take it. 
But being [injcompetent and poor I could not think it proper to remove one Clinv 
tonian Jackson man to put in another. Dr. McNeven was his own only competitor. 
Targee has had as little to do with the matter as you have, and less than Mr. 
Bloodgood, or about as much. I regret the state of affairs with you* It will work 
itself clear in the end. The general remedy is an alteration of the time of your 
charter elections. Believe me to be, very sincerely your friend, 

M. V. BUREN. 
, Albany, Feb. 8, 1829. 

Barker yesterday presented his formal complaint against the Recorder. He be- 
haved with great propriety, you must say nothing of my views in regard to Havens. 

(Post mark Washington.) Washington, 7 Feb., 1829. 

1 Dear H. — I have your letter for the Major [Noah,] who has not yet arrived — 
when he does he shall have it. When the time comes to strike there is no man for 
whom I would do more than for our friend Mr. C. [Coddington,] none deserves 
more than he does. You are mistaken — Ohio is for itself I expect soon to hear 
the result of your ballotings. Very truly yours, 

C. C. CAMBRELENG. 

New York, Feb. 13th, 1829. 

Dear Hoyt — I have seen Al. Coe, he has signed in your favor, making five ; and 
he informs me there is no doubt of your getting the eight that voted for you in 
caucus — and in addition I have no doubt you will get Lee, which is all that is 
required. 

You no (Joubt remember what I told you three weeks ^before the election of 
Mayor, That Bowne must and should be the Mayor— that I seldom failed in tvhat I 
undertook in earnest (particularly for other people — how it will be with myself I 
know not) in the way of politics. 

The result will be this in the end. You'll be District Attorney and Sherman 
Clerk. 

Noah's having gone to Washington, several of those who voted for him in caucus 
have left him, under the impression he will get something there. 

His claims are certainly far greater than Sherman's and I have not the least doubt 
he would have succeeded but for this impression. 

You may rest assured I shall leave nothing undone that can be done fairly and 
honorably to promote your 1 interest. 

General Duff Green was elected Printer to the House on Teusday by a majority 
of two votes* and General Jackson was in the neighborhood and expected in 
Washington on Wednesday. 

1 observe that our friend Silas Wright, Jr. Esq., has reached Albany. 

I want you to go with Cargill and Arnold to the Chancellor, to Judge Marcy r the 
Comptroller, and Secretary of State. ' ' » ' . 

If they do not like to sign my naked application, you'll please draw up a joint 
letter for them to sign in my favor, addressed to our two Senators in Congress 
stating they are personally acquainted with me, and recommending me as a suitable 
person to Jill the office of Surveyor and Inspector of the Port of New York.' 

This I want you to attend to without delay, as they may get committed. 

Recollect that T. L. Smith (the Calhoun man,) is a candidate — don't let him or 
his friends know that I am an applicant until after we get all the signers we can. 

If anything of interest occurs I will write you again. Yours truly, 

"Jesse Hoyt, Esq." J. I. CODDINGTON. 

Address, " Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Albany." Per G. Tucker, Esq. 

"SUNDAY morqing. New York, Feb. 16, 1829. 

"Dear Hoyt,— We had a full meeting THIS morning at Head Quarters— Al- 
derman C. of the first was there— also Judge 0. (I mean his brother Jesse), Cant. 
Coffin, fcc &c. 
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We had under consideration the Major's letter from Washington, which you'll see 
in this morning's Enquirer — also your nomination for District Attorney. 

Alderman Cebra declines signing any paper, but says they know where to find 
him, and is" willing to go into a ballot immediately, and would vote for jrou. 

Colonel Robert Arnold of New Jersey dined with me to day. He is just amved 
from Washington, and informs me that there is no doubt of our friend Governor Van 
Buren's being Secretary of State. 

I have availed myself to write thus much in time to send you through my neigh- 
bour Gideon Tucker, who leaves here this morning, for Albany. 

Very Respectfully, &c. J. I. CODDINGTON. 

12|c. P'm'k. N. Y. 20 Feb. Address " Jesse Hoyt, Esq., care o£ Lorenzo Hoyt, 
Esq., Albany." 

New York, Feb. 20th, 1829. 

Dear Sir — I am in receipt of your favors of the 16th and 18th, and am pleased to 
learn that Mr. T. L. Smith is not an applicant— but really I don't understand the 
impropriety of getting the support of our Republican Friends in the Legislature, 
whether from Town or Country. 

It is not a new thing. I have known it to be done both in this State, and also in 
other states, by persons applying for offices under the General Government. 

I remember signing for the friends of several of the Country Members the win- 
ter I was at Albany, but ifj recollect right I told you my object in getting the 
Country Members was not so much with the view of strengthening me as it was to 
prevent others from getting them. * 

I shall be perfectly satisfied with any course you and my .other friends may think 
proper to adopt. 

Before the receipt of your last letter I saw Al; C. of the 1st on Change yesterday. 
He asserted boldly that he would support you for District Attorney. f 

He cannot nor dare not back out. 

I called to day at Coe's to know if any more had signed, but he had not the pa- 
per, and informed me that the Recorder had it — and I intend to see it tomorrow, 
(would to-day but for the violent snow storm — at least 12 inches has fallen since 
morning,) and endeavor to get the 9 to sign, and I think there is no doubt of getting 
that number. < 

I observe you wish it kept a secret that our friend' the Governor is going to Wash- 
ington.— Why even our opponents know it here. , . . . . As I 

have got Allen and Bogardus, would it not be well enough to get our other two Sena- 
tors from this district ?— -This I leave entirely to you to do or not to do. Muir (Gen- 
eral) tells me that Arnold told him that he had got the Chancellor on, but as you 
say nothing about, tho't perhaps he was mistaken. 

If he has not signed should like you to get him. 

I have one more favor to ask you— let me know the day that Mr. Van Buren will 
probably leave Albany for Washington. 

Your friend J. I. CODDINGTON. 

In a-long letter of Feb. 23d, 1829,per mail, J. I. Coddington says he has had a 
confidential letter from a M., of C, Wash'n, announcing who the members of the 
Jackson Cabinet were (it was correct) — Codd'n bids Hoyt take the list to Got. 
V. B. — he then winds up — 

" I have to renew my request in mine of Saturday, which is, that you'l ascertain 
as hear as you can what time Mr. Yan Buren will leave Albany." 

" P. S. I open this to say that my Washington letter says that the general opinion 
was that Gen. Jackson meant to take of his friends. J. I. C." 



Per Mail—" Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Albany/' Post-mark, N. Y., 29th March 121 cents, 

red ink. 

* Confidential. New York, March 29th, 1829. 

My dear Sir — I have received your favor of the 25th. 

My interview with Mr. Yan Buren was not quite as satisfactory as I could wish 
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48 OFFICE HUNTING— CODD1NOT0 If RE A ELY TO REBEL? 

or indeed had a right to expect, after hearing what Silas Wright, Jr. said to Arnold* 
I will explain further when I Bee you. 

It may all end very well, but I am prepared to hear of Noah, or Hector Craig reccw- 
ingthe appointment* 

You no doubt have heard ere this that Major Swartwout, of Hoboken, is to be 
Collector of New* York. He told me so himself. 

The General bad promised it to him, provided he could make certain arrangements,, 
which he says he very soon accomplished, and sent on — and expects his Commission 
on Teusday morning. But notwithstanding all he says, Alley, Fish, and others dont 
believe it, or rather wont believe it. 

Frank Ogden, it is said, will go to Liverpool. You well recollect that Camhreleng 
expects this appointment. 

Thus (if true) are TWO OF THE VERY BEST OFFICES in the gift of the 
Government GIVEN TO PERSONAL FRIENDS, and without even consulting 
his Cabinet. * 

There is considerable dissatisfaction here that Mr. Van Bur en was not at Washing* 
ton sooner. 

Messrs. Bailey, Alley, Bloodgood and Fish, and others, called on Governor Van 
Buren on Monday, and expressed to him what they deemed the wishes of the Party- 
thai Thompson, Duer, cec^ ought to be removed. 

The Governor told them mat be had received a long letter from you respecting 
removals-^but particularly about the District Attorney. % 

It is said C. D. Colden is a candidate for Duer*s place. If so, there is another per- 
sonal friend of the General's in your way. 

IF THE PRESIDENT PURSUES THIS COURSE THE PARTY IS 
RUINED, AND THE SOONER WE SEGIN TO BUILD UP A NEW 
THE BETTER.* 

Let me hear from you again soon, and believe me to be yours truly, 

J. I. CODDINGTON.f 



James A. Hamilton, Acting Secretary of State, Washington, to Jesse Hoyt, at New 
York. 

Department of State, March 10, 1829. 
Dear Sir— I have with pleasure received your letter. As to Mr. Duer, I will say 
to you, as I said to his Brother-in-law Mr. Bunner — " While I am not called upon to 
to make an effort to displace Duer, his conduct on an occasion of great feeling and 
delicacy, (the controversy with Mr. King about the * Hamilton Papers') was not such 
as to occasion regret to me if he should loose his office, or to induce me to turn, a 
finger to retain him.'* I agree with you entirely in the propriety of making change* 
FOR THE REASON YOU SUGGEST. 

With very great regard, your friend and servant, 

JAMES A. HAMILTON. 



Franked, S, D. Ingham, Treasury Department. 

"Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New York." 
Dear Sir— I have received yours. 

The District Attorneys have usually been recommended by the Secretary of the* 
Treasury — but often the applications have been made directly to the President. 

* Coddington afterwards got the New York Post-office. It is evident that pelf was the ruling principle 
with him. Had it not been, he would not have dreamt of deserting those he had acted with, and endeavor- 
ing to raise a mutiny in the republican camp, because General Jackson had given away one or two out of 
00,000 offices. He is fond of intrigue and management, hence his friendship for Van Buren. At the 8th 
of January dinner, at Tammany Hall, this year, his toast was " Governor Van Buren->-At* fidelity as a par- 
tisan—hi* talent and integrity as a statesman, have secured him the choice of the peophr."* 

t That Messrs. Coddington and Swartwout were upon as intimate and friendly terms with each other a* 
Messrs. Swartwout and Hoyt, at the time when Coddington threatened to mutiny and build up a new party 
to oppose Jackson's measures, is evident from the following among other private letters : 
Mr. J. I. Coddington, to Collector Swartwout, New York, May 6th, 1829. 

Bear Sir— Mr. Isaac Warren is the Old Democratic Republican in whose favor I spoke to you sometime 
since. He has been trying to get an appointment from Mr. Thompson, the last seven years— and hope he 
may now succeed. Mr. White and Mr. McDermutt have also requested me to speak to you in their favor 
for a situation. / have also to request that so able and efficient an officer as Mr. Nathaniel Hunt may not o* 
removed. Yours most respectfully, J. I. CODDINGTON. 
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OFFICE SEEKING— TH* DTJIRS— FOLLOWERS. 49 

As. to the several particulars noticed in your favor, I can only say that it becomes 
ns to speak rather in action than by words, lest the latter may be misunderstood — 
the former cannot be. 

Excuse short letters — necessity compels me to be very brief. 

Y ours sincerely, S. D. INGHAM. 

Washington, 11 March, ^9. 

Washington City, March 14, 1829. 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New York. 

My Dear Sir, — I have been favored with your esteemed letter,, 
dated the 9th inst. In reply to your question, I will state, that from no other persoa 
excepting yourself have I received any communication touching the office of District 
Attorney. Mr. Sanford tells me he has also received a letter from you, and that the 
office in question, the bestowment of it, is with the Department oi State ; Mr. Van 
Buren will, of course, have much to say in it, and to whom you observe that you. 
have written. There will not be any removals from office before the Senate adjourns, 
at least from offices in your city, as I am informed. It was expected that we should 
adjourn this day sine die ; but we meet again on Monday, when there will, I have 
no doubt, be an absolute adjournment. 

The appointments are all announced in the papers — the few nominations left to 
act on are of a military nature — Brevets, &c. With great respect, I am, dear Sir, 
your faithful and obed't serv't, CHAS. E. DUDLEY. 

P. S. I shall have the pleasure of seeing you at New York on my way home, 
most probably. C. £. D. 



Mr. Lorenzo Hoyt to his brother Jesse. 

Albany, March 17, 1829. 
My Dear Brother* — I have received your letters of late — those on the subject 
of District Attorney among the rest, and I have seen and read the one to Mrs. 
Butler. It seems to me to have been labor lost, for at the last conversation I had 
with her about the Washington expedition, she seemed as firm in her opposition as 
ever. What they will ultimately conclude about it, I don't know ; they will probably 
come to no determination at present. I also saw your letter to Mr. Butler. His: 
opinions and feelings had undergone a great change about the pistrict Attorney 
matter sinoe he saw you. I met him in at Mr. V. Buren's, Saturday afternoon, and the 
conversation between us three, who were alone, accidentally turned upon that sub- 
jedt ; and Mr. Butler then observed, that he began to think quite differently about, 
it ; and he now says, what I could not but think he would say, that he can do noth- 
ing for Duer. He thinks your last letter places the subject on a strong ground ^and 
that such arguments, addressed to Mr. Van Buren, would be very apt to kindle a 

f roper feeling of resentment AGAINST A SET OF MEN WHO HAVE NOT IT 
N THEM TO BE HONEST AND TRUE TO HIM. Mr. Van Buren observed,, 
on the occasion that I have mentioned, that he'had a letter from you that morning,, 
and that you had set about the matter with a very determined spirit. I further 
understood him to say, that he should not interfere, especially to save Duer. Before 
much had been said on the subject we Were interrupted by persons coming in. I 
am a good deal surprised that Mr. Van Buren can be neutral in this, and that he 
will not not {end the utmost weight of his influence to displace from office such men -a* 
John Duer. He ought to be satisfied by this time, that that class of men can never 
be his real or pretended friends, any further than is necessary to promote their own 
interest ; but strange as it may seem, I do believe that his fear of the 'effect of such 
a measure, is the only motive that would prevent his conferring on W. A. Duer 9 
any office within his disposal. You will probably see him when in Ndw York, and 
you ought then to present your views to him in the plainest manner. If we have- 
been struggling for the success of Jackson and the acquisition of political power, for 
the benefit of our Opponents, I wish to know it, so that I may know how to act here- 
after. . From the manner in which the President has exercised his power thus far,, 
lam inclined to think, that he will go" the whole Hog." 

Mr. Van Buren left this morning about 11 o'clock. Mr. Butler went with him as- 
far as Kinderhook or Hudson. Write me. 

, Yours affectionately, L. H. 

7 
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50 BROWNSON — SWARTWOUT — TO THB VICTORS BELONG THE SPOILS. 

[Addressed to N. York — post mark Albany.] 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq. Albany, March 19th, 1829. 

My Bear Sir— I have not been able to furnish Chancellor Walworth with 
a copy of — — 's answer, my original copy having got into that Celebrated recep- 
tacle of Chancery papers, from which nothing is ever to be withdrawn — the draw 
or bushel basket, (I .don't know which,) of his venerable predecessor. . 
I wish I had time to say something of your last letter, but as the hour for closing 
the mail is at hand I must defer, and if I defer the whole matter will tumble into 
Limbo, for I never can undertake to answer an old letter. You do me injustice in 
your mode of stating the case. As between you and John Duer I never can hesi- 
tate. .You are not only the oldest friend, but most assuredly HAVE THE STRONG- 
EST POSSIBLE CLAIMS UPON ME— claims which I hope to convince you I 
have not forgotten, and can never forget* 

Mrs*. jB. continues to think illy not only of the Washington people, but of your 
arguments in its favor. I shall submit the matter wholly to her decision, though my 
judgment, not less than my inclination, tells me she is wrong in some of her objec- 
tions—if not in all. Most truly yours, 

B.F. BUTLER,. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Broumson on Restorations. Swartutout to Hoyt. Office Hunting. — " to the Victors 
belong the Spoils. 9 ' Jesse advised to "push like a Devil." He does so. Addres- 
ses Sec'y Van Buren. Bryan Farrall. Help your friends. Heroics — " blood 
nobly shed." Retributive justice, <5fc. Rudolph Bunner*s bargain. Gouverneurs 
bet. Jesse hits hard — threatens to issue " the Life and Adventures of John 
Duer" — Likes Clay and Jackson's boldness. 

The reader, now admitted behind the scenes, can not fail to recognize the wonder- 
ful accuracy of Mr. Brownson's views as to the inevitable effect which the return to 
power of Mr. Van Buren and his followers must have had. Mr. Polk's election is 
hut the least of two evils, but it is the least. 

" Considerate men, who stood by Mr. Van Buren, and made no inconsiderable sa- 
crifices to sustain him, felt that all was not lost; nay, that the gain might, possibly, 
in the long run, overbalance the loss. Mr. Van Buren, they felt, was out of tjie way, 
and this, in itself, was no trifling gain*. Hope sprang up afresh, and, in the buoyancy 
of their hearts, they were disposed to treat him with all tenderness, to tread lightly 
en his faults, to forget the injuries he inflicted on the Republican cause, and to mag- 
nify, as much as possible, his virtues and, public services. . . . But the re-appear- 
ance of Mr. Van Buren on the stage changes the whole aspect of affairs. He comes 
not aloae, but as the chief of a band, which the country had devoutly hoped was dis- 
persed, never to be collected again. He comes as the; representative of the same old 
corrupt and corrupting system of party tactics, followed by the same swarm of greedy 
spoilsmen, with their appetite for plunder sharpened by the few years' abstinence 
they have been forced, through the remains of the original virtue and patriotism of 
the country, to practise. Gratify his wishes, restore him to the place he is personally 
soliciting, and we lose all that was good in the defeat of the Republican party in 1840, 
and retain only the evil ; we restore what, with an almost unheard of effort, the country 
had thrown off,, and place the Bepublican party in the condition in which it must be defeated 
again, or the country irretrievably ruined." 



Collector Swartwout to Collector Hoyt. 

Washington, 14 March, 1829. 
My dear Jessika— Your very beautiful and intire interesting letter of the 8th was 

received in due course of law. J hold to your doctrine fully, that NO D D 

RASCAX WHO MADE USE OF HIS OFFICE OR ITS PROFITS fox the 
purpose of keeping Mr. Adams in, and Gen. Jackson out of power, is entitled to the 
least lenity or mercy, save that of hanging. So we think both alike on that head. 
Whether, or not, I shall gel anything in the general scramble for plunder, re- 
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1 PUSH LIKE A DEVIL* — THE ADVICE FOLLOWED. 51 

mains to be proven ; but I rather guess I skill What it will be is not yet so cer- 
tain ; perhaps Keeper of the Bergen lighthouse. » 

I rather think Massa Pomp stands a*sma<rt chance of going somewhere, perhaps 
to the place you have named or to the devil. 

Your man, if you want a place, is CoL Hamilton. He being now the second 
officer in the government of the Union, and in all probability, our next President. 
Make your suit to him, then, and you will get what you Want. I know .Mr. Ing- 
ham slightly, and would recommend you to PUSH LIKE A DEVIL r if you ex- 
pect any tbing from that quarter. I can do you no good^ in any quarter of \he 
world, having mighty little influence beyond Hoboken. The great goers are the 
new men ; the old troopers being all spavined and ringboned from previous Jbard 
travel. IVe got the bots, the let-lock, hip-joint, gravel, halt and founders ; and I 
assure you if I can only keep my own leges', I shall do well ; but I'm darned if 1 
can carry any weight with me. When I left home, I thought my nag sound and 
strong, but the beast is rather broken down here. Ill tell ybU more about it when 
I see you in New York. 

In seriousness, my dear Sir, your support must come from Mr. Van Beuren and 
Mr. Col. Hamilton; Icould not help you any more than your clerk; if I had the 
ability, rest assured I would do it without prompting. 

Tell Robert Sands that I am offended with him ; he promised to write to me and 
Mr. H. on business, and he has not done it. My best respects to him. I shall be 
home in two or three days. Till when, do all you can to improve your fortunes, 
and believe sincerely, Yours, SAM. SWARTWOUX. 



Mr, Jesse Hoyt to Hon. Martin Van Buren. 

Saturday, 11 o'clock, A. M., March 21, 1829. 
Dear Sib, — I am under the necessity of leaving this evening so as to be in 
Albany Monday morning at the opening of the Court of Chancery, and I presume I 
shall not be able to see you. The man whom I had spoken to as your valet has 
called every day this week to see when you was to be in town, but I have not seen 
him today, but I have left word at my office if he calls to send him to the City 
Hotel. His name is Bryan Farrall. lie has good recommendations from Mr. W. 
B. Astor. He has lived with Mr. Prime, from whom I have learned more particu- 
larly his character. He is very capable, sober, honest — his only fault is his bad 
temper, for which Mr. Prime discharged, him— -AmX a man who would not suit IkJEr. 
Prime in this particular, would never have occasion to exhibit that failing to you, 
but of this you are to judge. As a general rule it is an objection to a servant. He 
is marrjed, but would leave his family here. This is all I have to say on domestic 
concerns, and what else I have to say is hot upon subjects of less importance, but 
which you may (and, as the world goes, perhaps justly,) consider as partaking a 
little of selfishness — but, as Mr. Richie said the other day in a letter to Mr. Noah, 
44 Mr. Van Beuren must tell the truth to General Jackson*" So I ought to tell the 
truth to you, and I will do so, at the hazard of forfeiting your confidence and good 
opinion ; for, if I have it now I am under serious apprehensions that I cannot retain 
it long without abandoning all political honesty, consistency, and " straight for' 
wardness" I take it for granted that all who do not support the present administra- 
tion you will not consider your friends, and of course will lose your confidence. I 
have said from the commencement of the contest that I would not support any ad- 
ministration who would support men in power that had contributed to overthrow 
the democratic party in this State. I have preached this doctrine too long, and it 
has taken too a footing here, to be easily got rid of. This is, not only the doc- 

trine in theory, but we require it to be reduced to practice by the servants of the 
people to whom we have temporarily delegated the trust. I speak now the universal 
sentiments of the democracy of this city, and you may rely upon it no man can be 
sustained who aids or abets in the disappointment of the just expectations of the 
people on this subject — and all personal considerations and private friendships must 
yield to political justice. The leading politicians of this city ( Mr; Targee. and Mr. 
Bowne excepted) require the removal of Mr. Jonathan Thompson; and Mr. Bowne 
will put in jeopardy his own situation by attempting to sustain Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Peter Stagg and the appraiser every body seems to take for granted will be 
removed. We have in this State fought off the infamous. charges against General 
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53 PUBLIC PATRIOTISM TOO OFTEN MEANS ONLY PUBLIC PLUNDER. 

Jackson and yourself and gave the lie to the authors and publishers of them* T©» 
continue those in power who contributed to sustaining those charges would but ad- 
mit the truth of them, and throw back a rebuke upon us lor contradicting them* 
This rebuke is unjust, and we will not receive it with impunity from an administra* 
tion which WE THE PEOPLE have created. Nor can we sanction the doctrine 
of the administration, or any of its members, buying up its enemies at the expense 
of its friends. " The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church," and that blood 
which we nobly shed in 1824 in defending our principles and our party is still curdled 
by the recollection of OUR SUFFERINGS in that memorable fight, and we will 
not now permit it to be handed over to the mercy or magnanimity of those who- 
were the cause of its being shed— but we ask that retributive justice shall be dealt 
out to those who from that time, to this have not sheathed their swords or ceased in 
their efforts to prostrate us. In calling upon our friends, to act in this matter, we 
shall, as we always, have done, repudiate the doctrine of neutrality. We shall ex* 
gect every man to take sides one way or the other, either for or against removals. 
The old maxim of " those not for us are against us," you have so often recognized 
that its authority cannot be denied. I have one word to say upon a particular case 
about which I am particularly excited fpr various reasons— -it is the case of Mr. Duer* 
He was appointed by Mr. Charles King, and his removal or retention is probably left 
with you, at least so says Mr. Sanford and Mr. Dudley, if I read the letter of the 
latter correctly. Mr: Bunner, I presume, has made his bargain with some Southern 
Interest for his retention. I judge so from various circumstances, one of which Js,. 
« that Mr. Samuel L. Gouvemeur offered a bet of $100 day before yesterday that he 
would not be removed. He has his advices daily from Mr. Calhoun or some of his 
friends, I have not the slightest doubt. The conversation I had with you at Albany 
satisfied me that you would retain Mr. Duer, if you could find a satisfactory apology* 
Since which I have heard from M>. Duer's friends that you would support him, and 
from yours that you would remain neutral. When I left Albany I wais not a candi- 
date, and I became so, as ,1 wrote Mr. Ingham, by the advice of my political friends,, 
who could insist upon Mr. D.'s removal. I told Mr. Bowne that I would not take 
the office of District Attorney for this cify if I could get it, till Mr. Duer was re- 
moved, and now repeat that I will hold no office from any political party that will 
keep Mr. Duer in his present station. The very idea that you would by thought or 
deed contribute to such a result has given me more awful feelings than i experienced 
when I held a. conversation with you in your room over Crittenden's dining room, in 
the even i rig of the day of the choice of the Electors in 1824, when our very senses 
were stunned by the shouts of Mr. Duer and his friends over their champagne in the 
room below. What you told me in' that conversation I well recollect, and I thought 
you were serious and would not, under any circumstances, forget them at least for 
six years, the ordinary statute limitation for parol promises •': but if the statute bad 
attached the promises and the consideration have been received by Mr. Duer's con- 
nection with Judge Thompson, Anti-Masonry, and God knows what, last fall ; and, 
if I recollect right, Mr. D. was to be one of the body guard to give you an escort 
to Einderhook the Friday after the last November election. I do riot remind you of 
these things to excite your prejudices, but as evidence of overt acts against the de- 
mocracy of the State. To retain Mr. Duer would be to disappoint friends and en- 
emies, for it is considered by all upon general principles that he is to be removed, 
and if he is retained you get no credit for it even from them. They will attribute 
it to your fears, and your party friends will charge you with bargaining to buy up 
your enemies at the expense of the party who have labored to sustain you. There 
is a charm attending bold measures extremely fascinating — it has given to General 
Jackson all his glory, and it will give to Mr. Clay hereafter power and strength,, 
and the speech he made at the Washington dinner is admired for its impudence* 
and the manly spirit it breathes. 

In regard to the applicants* for Mr. Duer's place, I have nothing to say, further 
than that it, is not just to import a .man from the country — by this I mean Mr. Bun- 
ner, whojs not at heart with us, as you plainly discovered on your visit two years 
ago to Oswego — besides many other objections that could be raised, it would amount 
to a reappointment of Mr. Duer. I have done nothing since I wrote to you, in 
regard "to myself. Many people have offered to interfere in my behalf but I have 

*t. think be intended to §ay « independence,* 
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/ YOU ARE RUDE — DO YOU SEEK A QUARREL t 53 

delayed taking any measures till I had seen yon. My first and principal object is 
the removal, of Mr. D., and when that is done I am willing to leave my claims to the 
jfjstice and not to Hie policy of the appointing power. If Mr. D. is not removed by 
the* time I return from Albany, I shall visit Washington to hand, in person to every 
member of the Cabinet *« The Life and Adventures of John Duer"— for as long as 
God spares my life I shall not spare my exertions to get him out of office, as well as 
all those who have betrayed their friends, their party, and their principles. In doing 
this, however, I will not, as he and his friends have done, violate the sanctity of 
private friendship and private confidence, but the means I shall resort to wHI be free 
from concealment, but shall be open and manly, and upon the same principles that 
has actuated me in opposing him during the late contest. I shall therefore, if driven 
to go to Washington to prefer my complaints shall go, not as a candidate myself t for 
I should not then be listened to with as much consideration as I otherwise should, 
because men in power are not prone to look upon office seekers in so favorable a 
light. 

I have written this in the hurry of departure, and subject to the intefruptions of 
office business. I have not time to read it over and prune it of any doubtful expres- 
sions, if any such there be. I therefore send it, subject to any explanations that may 
be proper to convey my true meaning. , *' 

So far as I have taken a general or special view of the subject spoken of I am 
borne out by a vast majority of your political friends in the city, all of whom feel this 
to be a critical point in your political fate. The theory of your address to the Com- 
mittee of the Legislature we all admire— the practice under it, if conformable to the 
theory, is all that we require. 

Jn great haste, very truly, your friend, J. HOYT. 

Hon'ble M. Van Buren, Wash'n. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Secretary Van Buren's reply — Hoyt charged with rudeness. Who had the President's 
confidence, Hoyt*s rejoinder — he had no inherent love of office — was na mercenary 
politician — had been educated by the Secretary, Curious story of N. Y. office 
seeking, Jesse J s qualities. Sec'y Ingham on Place hunters. Cambreleng's efforts 
en behalf of Coddington. The Whigs pitied. V. B's young tribe. 

Secretary VanBuren, Washington, to Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New York. (Private.) 
Free — M. Van Buren. 

Dear Sir — I never expected to see the day when I should be constrained, as I 
now am, to address you in the language of complaint. Nothing but my strong con- 
viction of the extent and sincerity of your friendship could sustain me in resisting 
the belief that you have a settled purpose to quarrel with me. Here I am engaged 
in the most intricate a*nd important affairs, which are new to me, and upon the suc- 
cessful conduct of which my reputation as well as the interests of the country depend, 
and which keep me occupied from early in the morning, until late at night, and can 
you thioVit kind or just to harrass me under such circumstances with letters, which 
do man of common sensibility can read without pain ? Your letter to me at New 
York contained many truths, for which I was thankful, and reflections which I 
thought just, but the whole were expressed in terms so harsh, not to say tude, as to 
distress me exceedingly. I have scarcely recovered from the , effect of so great an 
error in judgement, to say nothing else, when I am favored with another epistle 
from you, still transcending its predecessor in its most objectionable features. 1 
must be plain with you. I have all my life (at least since I have known you), 
cherished the kindest solicitude for your welfare, and have manifested at least my 
goodwill towards you* and should be extremely, sorry to have occasion, to change 
those feelings, but it is due to us both that I should^ say, that the terms, upon which 
you have seen fit to place our intercourse are as 'inadmissible. It grieves fee ex- 
ceedingly, more than you imagine, to be obliged to say so. When 1 was favored 
with your epistle in New York, I had just returned from an interview with Mr. 
Bowne, in which I had made your immediate appointment as District Attorney, a 
point that could be no longer delayed. I have since had an increased desire to see 
it done, have taken steps to effect it, and with the mail that brings 1 your accusatory 
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letter, I have information that it shall be done ; but that you are hesitating whether 
you will accept it or not. Let me advise you withmt giving my reason why, to do so. 

The story you tell [the word Illegible,] as coping from Mr. Hills' (a man who if I 
know him is without the slightest consideration in society) about the President's great 
confidence in Mr. Berrien, and Ihtle in me, is the veriest stuff that could be conceiv- 
ed. The repetition of such idle gossip constrains me to say, what I am almost 
ashamed to do, that I have found the President affectionate, confidential, and kind to 
the last degree ; and that I am entirely satisfied that there is b6 degree of good feel- 
ing or confidence which he does not entertain for me. He has, however, his own 
wishes and favorite views upon points which it is not my province to attempt controul. 
Upon every matter he wishes to have the truth and respects it ; and will in the end 
satisfy all 0/ the purity of his views and intentions. I nave not time to add another 
word. Your friend and humble servant in extreme haste, 

Washington, April 13, 1829. M. V. BUREN. 

+Mr, Jesse Hoyt to Mr. Secretary Van Buren, at Washington, 

Nsw York, April 24, 1829. 

Dear Sir, — I received your letter of the 13, on Monday morning last alt Albany, 
and sufficient time has elapsed I think to enable me to answer it without indulging 
in those feelings its perusal naturally gave rise to. I have, not npw and at no time 
have I had any " settled purpose to quarrel with you" for I have too often quarreled 
for you, to be at this time willing to quarrel with you. It would be extremely humil- 
iating to me to be obJeerfged to admit, that in all my intercourse with you I had not 
sufficient sagacity to understand your character ; and it would be no less mortifying 
to have cause to unsay allJ have said for the last 12 years, calculated to advance 
your reputation as a man, and yoUT INTEGRITY as a politician. When I first 
Came to this city to live, your democratic adherents were not numerous — and with- 
out any vanity I may say that my exertions tended to increase the number — and 
until I haveTjeen found guilty of some overt act in derogation of my former conduct 
I question with great respect your right to make the insinuation your letter seems 
to convey. 

As I am not favored with a bill of particulars of my " indiscretions" " error of 
judgment,* &c. &c, I am deprived of the power of explanation, but if the plain 
truth, spoken in a plain way, renders " an intercourse inadmissable," then am I 
content to be cut off from the world and the friends I have hitherto been ardently * 
attached to. 

Every idea ^conveyed in the letter you received from me while here were conveyed 
Yjnore in reference to your interest than my own, and the language in which they were 
clothed I supposed would have been sufficiently softened by the reservation I made 
at the close of the letter — at least to such an extent as would have protected me 
from the charge " of rudeness," which always detracts from the gentlemanly de- 
portment I am most anxious to preserve. The political sentiment of that letter I 
still adhere to. My political sentiments I inherited from vt "long line of ancestors" 
(such as they were,) MY POLITICAL EDUCATION I AM MAINLY IN- 
DEBTED TO YOU FOR, and the principles I imbibed from birth as well as educa- 
tion cannot be eradicated at this time of life. I HAVE NOT MADE POLITICS 
A MATTER OF DOLLARS AND CENTS,, NOR HAVE I ADHERED TO 
PARTY WITH THE HOPE OF GAIN, but I have labored in them under your 
immediate auspices ibr 12 years with the leading motive to serve you y but against 
the advice of many powerful business friends. During this time you have met 
with occasional reverses, and I believe my fidelity and faithfulness, and even some 
degree of efficiency to you, were never .questioned by any one — nor am I aware 
of having evinced any disposition to shrink from the consequences of adversity 
which attended you. If perchance I should now fail to pour out heartless adulation 
less copiously than sycophants and intregers who have the good, fortune to sur- 
round your person at this time, it may be a just ground **for letting me down the* 
wind a presto fortune." I have no ambition to be in the train of great men, if I 
am to sacrifice my independence or to be prohibited in expressing an honest opinion. 
I frankly admit I wrote the letter referred to under some excitement I was assured 
by Mr. Duer's friends that you had promised to sustain him. My conversation with 
you at Albany led me to the same conclusion. I had that morning received informs- 
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tiqn from Albany that you had spoken to Governor Throop, at the request and in. 
behalf of Judge Duer, for Vice-Chancellor. If this was not enough to justify plain' 
dealing from one who had given some proofs, of devotion to you, and who felt the 
great interest you had at stake, I am at a k>ss*to know what would have been. 
I know the sense of your partizans in'reldtion to these men, and I know a more indis- 
creet measure you could not have adopted, if you desired to retain your power and 
influence with the paTty to which you have acknowledged obligations. 

As I wrote that letter my confidential clerk copied the sheets (I fcept a copy 
without reading over the original or even the copy before I got to Albany) for the? 
purpose of enabling me to shew it to Mr. Butler. I did so, and he remarked that it 
was all right, and he was glad J wrote it. He said the ideas were very strongly 
expressed but the reservation I refer to rendered that harmless in point of language, 
and I must therefore confess I was surprised to find that the character of* the 
language I used had found its way to your " Sensibility,'* or that you could for one 
moment consider me guilty of "rudeness." As to the oth§r letter, I am equally 
surprised at the exception. If these were considered exceptionable, then I fear the 
one I, wrote covering one to Mr. Hamilton wonld be deemed still more' so. I had 
reason to be dissatisfied with Mr*. Hamilton for having misled me in his letter early 
in March. I may have written the last letter under the influence of that feeling. 
When I tell you, however, that I meant nothing inconsistent with my forme* rela* 
tion to you, and that I shall not hereafter obtrude either my opinion* or advice upon* 
you in relation to any subject, I should hope I had made satisfactory atonement* 
I am perfectly aware of the responsibility of your situation, and God knows there 
is no man living that would be more gratified than I should to have you acquit 
yourself with reputation. I am very much obleedged to you for your interference 
with Mr. Bowne. I shall not get that place, and I can tell you how I was> 
kept out o{ it. Mr. Maxwell, when he got alarmed, < goes to Judge Hoffman 
and tells him he was to be removed, and that his son, Ogden, had bettpr.be a candid- 
date for the office. Mr. Bowne tells Riker, confidentially and he tells *n Alderman, ' 
that you would be pleased to see me put there. This comes to tfye ear of Hoff- 
man, and he goes to all the Clintonian Aldermen, .... of the 4th and 8th 

wards, &c. &c, and insinuates this idea to them, and with all the adroitness 

peculiar to that family, rakes up old prejudices, enlists Duer, who is attached ta 
young Hoffman, with all the coodies, high minded, and Clintonians, and I was 
defeated. Duer was in the thickest of this. No Clintonian in the Legislature 
voted for Butler, save one or two ; not one* of the corporation voted for me. We 
had become obnoxious for our services in the cause of another leader. There is not 
old staunch democracy enough in the Common Council to elect me. It is not then 
surprising that my inveteracy to that concern, coodies, high minded and all, should 
be as strong as it is. Mr. Duer is now playing the same game that Maxwell play- 
ed on Wednesday (James Campbell, authorised me to say so)— he went to Judge 
Hoffman and told him that he had such information as satisfied him that he would 
be removed, and that he did not know why his son Ogden should not be appointed. 
Mr. Duer had then been informed that Mr. Hamilton had the option to take the 
office. He told me on Tuesday that Mr. Hamilton could not take it, for on that 
subject he was " Committed on paper." Mr. Bunner told me the same thing onr 
Monday, at Albany. After this Mr. Duer goes to Judge Hoffman, and, with wfcat 
motive it is not difficult to divine. 

I did state to Mr. Bowne that, as things now stood, I could not j&ccept the office 
of Attorney for this County, nor can I if it could be given me, after what I write* 
you, with any degree of honor. I informed the gentlemen whp were instrumental 
in getting up a caucus here on Saturday and Wednesday last, (which, by the bye, 
were perfect abortions,) that I had no expectations of Mr. Duers office, for I knew 
from the beginning if you were not for me it was idle to sayjanything on tjte subject ; 
and I need not say that I have not been promised any aid from you, though I 
thought then and now think I had strong claims on you as a party man and a 
personal friend — and such I undertake to say is the universal sentiment Of every 
body here, of all parties who have witnessed my exertions to sustain you against 
the infamous attacks of your enemies. More than 20 leading men here tendered 
their names, and among the rest Mr. J. C. Hamilton ; your silence induced me ta 
decline the proffer. I HAVE NO INHERENT LOVE OF OFFICE, and I 
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hart not therefore studied discretion or weighed pronouns and adverbs in my letters 
to "Constitutional advisers" and advisers not constitutional at Washington. I 
Jtnow the exact extent of my pretensions, my services, claims y CAPACITY, and 
POWER — they are small and inconsiderable — But when all pr any of them — shall 
not be properly respected by those whom I think ought to respect them, I should be 
unwilling to submit in silence without being alarmed at any fate that might await 
ine. Political fidelity \untiring industry and perseverance will one day or other find 
their value in the political market. These qualities I claim to possess, and which I 
deem important ingredients in forming and which nearly make' up a capital, on 
which one can commence business on his own account. It would grieve me as 
much and infinitely more than it possibly could you to be under the necessity of 
differing so far as to lead to a severance of that friendship which I know has ex- 
isted. You have the power to make me District Attorney, but I could not suffi- 
ciently abhor myself if I was " to quarrel with you" for omitting to do it. Yet if 
Mr. Duer is not removed or any but a democrat is appointed I should do violence 
to the principles you have taught me not to be dissatisfied ; and I do not think your 
nature is so much changed as that you would require me to withhold the expression 
of that dissatisfaction. Lorenzo tells me I had better abandon all ideas -of political 

Ereferment till the coodies and high minded have become exterminated. Perhaps 
e is right. - } have said all I have to say, and jperhaps more than I should have 
said, but the ground upon which your letter places us seemed to require equal can- 
dor on my part. I will not attempt to disguise the fatft that my feelings were such 
toward you that I fancied I was entitled to know the principles upon which you 
were to dispense your political power, and to be informed frankly whether it was 
expedient to ash for the place of an obnoxious incumbent. The confidence I should 
have reposed in your friendly advice, which I thought myself entitled to, but which 
was withheld, would have satisfied me, whatever it might have been. Your total 
silence on this subject, with the apprehension attending it, led to the anxiety to be 
informed whether your friends and enemies were to be put in, hotch-potch, without 
any more adhesive qualities than oil and water, and which could never be reduced 
to a reasonable consistence. It was not inconsistent with my regard" for you to point 
to the danger of such a course ; whether I have by so doing forfei ten your confi- 
dence is a matter somewhat lessened in importance to me, from a conviction of the 
purity of my motives. Yet, as I ever have been, Your friend, 

J.HOYT. 



Bon. S. D. Ingham, Secretary Treasury, to JeSse Hoyt, Esq., N. Y. — Franked, 

Washington, April 14. 

Washington, 14 April, 1829. 

Dear Sir — Your favor is duly received, but you must permit me to say m great 
soberness, that an excitement without reason cannot be founded in sober judgment, 
and ought never to be made the cause of action on the part of an administration, 
who are bound to consult, in great soberness, the great interests of the country, and 
not the feverish feeling even of the best of friends, for which no reason can be 
given. , / 

If there were an enemy menacing your good city with desolation, that would be 
a. good reason for excitement, or if it was known that your Collector was embezzling 
the public money, or corrupting the Community by official abuses, there would be 

food excuse ; but really for so many wise men as we claim among our friends in New 
ork to suffer themselves to be put into hysteric spasms because of the continuance 
of Mr. Thompson to collect the duties a few days or weeks longer, or shorter, is r«- 
ally matter of surprise — and if it indicates any thing for consideration here, it is, that 
it would be better to let the Fever evaporate before we throw in any more stimulants 
[or stimolous]. lam sure that sedatives are better adapted to such a condition than 
any other prescription — but to be more serious, my Dear sir, let me tell you that 
there is a vast mass of selfish interest at work abroad, to excite jealousies among 
us here, and produce distraction, by which some may ride into office on one hobby, 
some on another, while we are endeavoring to stand unmoved by those ruffling pas- 
sions, and by harmonious action, to keep the ship steady on her course — and I should 
hope there was. soberness enough among you to resist the impotence of expectants, 
until their vain hopes shall yield to reason and common sense. 
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There is, moreover, you must know an immense mass of severe and constant labor 
to be performed by the officers of the government, and much more severe to those who 
•come newly into office. These duties cannot be postponed, and 1 do assure you that 
I am compelled daily to JUe away long lists of recommendations, Sfc. without reading 
tJicm, although I work 18 hours of the 24, with all my diligence. 

The appointments can be postponed— ofl^er matters cannot— and it was one of the 
prominent errors of the late administration, that they, suffered many important public 
interests to be neglected, while they were bruizing about to secure or buy up par- 
tizans. a 

This we must not do, and hence it is only at intervals, " few and far between," that 
we can find a moment's time to consider appointments. 

Then let us come to New York — 

Our friends there have settled down on about two of the appointments, but you aro 
wholly unsettled as to the ColleptOrship ; and I believe as to D. A./ and yet such 
tmpatienee! • 

Why, Sir, let me tell you^ that one of our best, and I had almost said, ablest friend* 
in Baltimore, left here on the 6th March, leaving his imprecation behind him, because 
he was not appointed to an office, not then vacant, and because we had not removed 
all the Administration Inspectors, not one of whom could have been known here, and 
of whom they have 'not yet accurately informed me. 

He has since come to his senses — the Inspectors are chiefly removed, and matters aro 
getting right there. 

Boston, too, has been m a fever, where our friends were so strong, that they have 
divided into* two parties. 

Providence, too, has had a ferment, where we had 72 votes, all told. 

There has also been.the same at Little Egg Harbour, where we had five votes I . 

These matters proceed from the morbid parts of our system — but nothing can sink 
deep which is not founded in something rational and substantial. 

Are you not wearied with my long letter ? I am. 

It is the most lengthy epistle I have written, since I was dubbed Secretary — and 
despair of getting time to write such another, for this year at least* 

Yours truly, S. D. INGHAM. 



Mr. Qambreleng to Mr. Jesse Hoyt. 
Private. " * Washington, 10th Jfan'y> 1833. 

Dear H. — I wish yop to show the enclosed letter to Mr. Jackson. Mr. McLane, 
besides which that letter contains (which is a true statement) had other reasons which 
<cannot be explained on paper. There was no deception — no want of influence about 
it — the question rested on other grounds altogether. 

Say to our friend C. [Coddington] in answer to his enquiries, that I bad this morn- 
ing a frank and full conversation with 'Mr. Barry, who tells me that he never author- 
ized Mr. Smith to believe that he would appoint him, and that he had no idea of doing 
any such thing. Mr. Smith's going on to New York has done him injury— fee will 
not get the office. It is well understood by the President, Mr. Barry, and bf all who 
have any influence here, that when a change takes place Mr. C. wiJJ undoubtedly bo 
the man. Although I cannot and will not be instrumental in the removal of Mr. 
Oouverneur, I will take care that our republican friends shall not be disappointed for 
the last time. When a change takes place, Mr. Coddington will be the choice of the 
President and the P. M. O. 

Sincerely yours, C. C. CAMBRELENG. 

BP Your letter is destroyed — do the like with this — Gov. Throop and Mr. Craig 
were nominated to-day. 



Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New York. Frcc—M. Van Buren. 

My Dear Sir, 1 — I send you with the greatest pleasure the letter 
you desh*o-for our friend Phelps. I have been here fat a few days where the 
Enemy is using very desperate efforts. 'I almost begin to pity the poor Whigs.. 

*U. 8. Diitou* Attorw, So. Dim. N. Y. * 

S 
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Their next cognomen will be Democrats — remember what I say. I think yon ought 
at some of your meetings, to call upon them, as our friends have done in Philadel- 
phia, to give notice by what name they mean to>passmext year. 

In haste, very truly yours, M. VAN BUREN. 

Kinderhook, Oct. 21, 1634. 

J. . £ , 

Extract of a letter,— Edwartf Livingston to Jesse Hoyt-rdated Albany, Feb. 24* 
1821. — " Peter B,. told me that if the collisions which have taken place since had 
happened fefore the New York apfforatmeats, that he would be d d if I should 
not have had my appointment. Sutherland did , not want anything for himself, but 
went rfWay quite in a hvrr. Van B urea's young tribe, that he has been training for 
the last 18 months, thought they could rule the State, but he is too cunning for them. 
The party is in an unsettled state; we want a firm leader. We. must puff up some 
of our clan, into a great man. Bowne is pressing the bill to divide the Mayoralty a* 
fast as possible, to enable him to give us a mayor, <fc#> But who they will be he 
keeps to liimseJf.'! 



CHAPTER XV. 



Eighteen Letters. John Van Buren (Attorney General) to Jesse Hoyt. Speculation, 
Sets, wagers, gambling in the Stocks, fraudulent sales, profane language, drawing 
out the deposits, "Buy my Stock" Buying on Marcy* s Message. C. W. Law- 
rence to "run like the Cholera" Prosper M. Wetmore. Bets on Governor. 
P. C. P. C. Beardsley. A fortune lost. Bets on Marcy and Lucas. Is Leg get t 
crazy ? J. V. Bl a lawyer, and ready to do " dirty work" Hoyt and Cutting 
borrow. J. V. B. gets half the profits. Bets safe on 15,000. A father and son'* 
acknowledgments. Boston and Providence. Mohawk. Harlaem, $c. 

The office of Attorney General places the distinguished individual who fills it at the 
head of the Bar of the city and State of New York. It is an office of high honor, 
great impedance, and large emolument. The Attorney General is the chief public 
prosecutor. His opinion is required by the Governor, by the Legislature, and by 
public functionaries throughout the State in cases of grave emergency and legal em- 
barrassment. With him rests the conducting of civil causes on behalf of the people. 
The validity of great public contracts much depends on the clearness with which they 
ore bjrawn up. Here again, and in their enforcement, too, he Is a conspicuous officer. 
Ex officio, he is a Trustee of Union College, and other educational institutions, and 
ought to be a man of pure character, unsullied fame, and great legal learning — a pat- 
tern to lawyers — and a terror to wrong-doers. 

The 'predecessor of Mr. John Van Buren was the too notorious General George 
P. Barker, the parent,' director, prosecuting-attorney, and whipper-in of that curious 
corporation, the City Bsfnk of Buffalo, concerning which, after it broke down, Gov- 
ernor Mtircy reported that the redemption of its notes by the State Treasury had 
exceeded $3t0,000; and that ?it is supposed that a still larger amount of the 
fraudulent issues of that bank than is already Redeemed, is lurking yet in recesses only 
known to its corrupt managers." Messrs. Flagg, Marcy, Dix, O'Sullivan, Varian, 
Corning, Faulkner, Davezac, Hoffman, Chatfield, M. Van Buren, and the wire-pul- 
lers of the party, found among the learned men of New York but one man fit to 
represent their interests in the station of Attorney General, and that was the chief 
manager of the guilty corporation whose fraudulent promises our country was then 
redeeming ! They did not choose Jesse Hoyt next — nor Benjamin Rathbun — their 
suffrages were favorable to the author of the eighteen letters in this chapter, who, 
like Lorenzo and Jesse Hoyt and pious Mr. Butler, is a true pupil of M. Van 
Buren. 

Perhaps it is all for the best. G. P. Barker and J. Van Buren may have been 
lifted up into this high office, over the oldest, wisest, purest and most respected 
members of the profession, as a means of exhibiting in bolder relief the workings of 
the vile *nachinery invented by Burr and improved by his law-student, by which 
disgrace is brought aa the good cause of democracy, and die morals and manners. 
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of the country corrupted. That the Convention of 1846 may unite to provide a suit* 
able remedy will be the fervent prayer of every American who glows and gladdens at 
the recollection of the deeds of histfathers in the glorious, days when 

" Freeborn millions rose and wore 

Their tfrthrigliSs to maintain ; 
Resolved no foreign yoke to bear. 

To drag no- tyrant's chain." A 

Dr. Charles Cook, a Senator of Virginia, when he withdrew in 1836 from the 
support of the national administration, objected to Messrs. Calhoun and Webster " on 
account of some discrepancy between their political principles" and his own. But, 
said he, ^ 

" I object to Mr. Tan Buren because of bis utter destitution of all political principle. He has been for and 
against the Bank, Internal Improvements, and a Protective Tariff, just as the one or the other coarse seemed 
for the moment best calculated to promote his personal views. He is the autmrr of that political machinery, 
which has robbed the people of his native State of all free agency in the management of their public affairs, 
and reduced them to the degraded condition of passive tools in the hands of designing, intriguing, office- 
hunting demagogues. He is the head of that church, whose high priests have proclaimed to the world, as 
the fundamental doctrine of their creed, that the ' spoils of victory/ (thai is, the people's offir.es,) are the aim, 
as they are the just reward of the victors ! From such a code of political misrule, and from its authors and 
•bettors, may God, in his mercy, ever deliver my country V* 

May his prayer soon be heard ! 

Let us suppose a profligate, fraudulent, bank president or director-— such a charac- 
ter, for instance, as some of the • Life and Fire/ * U. S. Lombard,' or other phantom 
corporations gave up to indictment or the penitentiary in the memorable, 1826 — to be 
arraigned at the bar oC justice, Mr. John Van Buren acting as Attorney General.. 
The guilty creature might read to the court Mr. V. B.'s 18 letters, and ask the judge 
" Why is he there and me here ?— Is this a land of equal laws ? — Can a profane, bet- 
ting profligate, who took advantage of his knowledge of the forth coming clap-trap, 
six-million loan message of Governor Marcy, whom his father had * made a judge' to- 
keep from utter ruin, and which message was to make the candidate for Mayor of 
New York, 'run like the cholera,' and affect the price of stocks — can he, who used 
that message to enrich himself, thro' the agency of his ipdigent, unprincipled asso- 
ciate—can he deserve honors, while to me is awarded a cell in the penitentiary T 
Look at his language ! Are such terms as * Poor bitches' — * God d — n.you, Jesse'— 
« be d— d to you* — • d— d stock' — * as sure as God' — • d — d lies,' calmly and deliber- 
ately selected, too— are they passports to office; from a legislature, who hire a holy 
man of God to come and invoke heaven's blessing on their deliberations every morn- 
ing ? I have been in error, 'tis true, as a director of a-bank — but was not Attorney 
General M. Van Buren, a director of the bank of Hudson ? Every body knowa 
where it went to. Was not Attorney General B. F. Butler, President, Cashier, Di- 
rector and Attorney for the Washington and Warren ? Every booyknows about it. 
Was not Attorney General J. Van Buren director and prosecuting attorney for the 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank in Albany, when it had borrowed millions of the public 
revenue and shut its vaults, speculating with its. specie and deceiving its creditors? 
Can John Van Buren turn round to a * god-fearing' jury of professing christians, 
as the. chief minister of the law in his native State, and * cast the first stone' at his 
ancient comrade in sin ? Is it possible, that, at his biddings you will stamp guilt 
upon my forehead, when I only followed the example of Attorney General Barker, 
his « illustrious predecessor,' and when the records of our courts show, that * they all 
doit!'" 

Persons of the name of Livingston and Tracy got hold, secretly and fraudulently, 
of $100,000 of the funds of the Merchants' Bank of New York, through the> 
agency of the first teller, John W. Thome. All three went to jail, Governor 
Clinton laid the matter before the Senate, and they referred it— March, 1819 — to 
the present Attorney* General's father, Mr. Van Buren. Should a similar case occur 
in 1846 would it be right to refer it to the author of the eighteen letters? In 1826, 
Colonel Prosper M. Wetmore was iudicted by the Grand Jury of New York for 
fraud, and afterwards used by Maxwell as States' evidence against Hyatt, who went 
to the penitentiary, and against Barker and others then there convict*!. The 
U. S. Lombard, of which Hyatt was president, and Wetmore (the active business 
mwx\ tics president, had got a charter— its officers had filed their oath that its, 
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capital (hundred! of thousands of dollars) was paid up, but they well knew that 
not over fire cents in the dollar had been so paid, if as much-— they pretended to be 
in a flourishing condition when on the ere of bankruptcy, and divided profits though 
they had realized none. When the bubble burst the public was cheated out of 
more than $600,000. Are not laws for the pubhc benefit ? Wfcat a farce it would 
be to entrust a -case like that to a Butler or a Van Buren ! By their political ma- 
chinery, General Wetmore appeared in the legislature of Pew York, 1836, to vote 
for Barker's Buffalo Bank, and for other banks by which our honest, hard working 
people have been defrauded out of millions of dollars. General Prosper, by the like 
machinery, is now " Navy Agent at New York," one of the most lucrative and 
important offices in the Union! - 

[Nq. 1J John Van Buren to Jesse Hoyt, at New York. 
Why God D — n you, Jesse ! buy my stock and draw upon me at sight. 
You must be poor fitches down there, if you cannot raise this two penny sum. 
If the stock has gone up, let it go to H—ll. 

The Bank will come up against the Safety Fund Banks, and depress stocks — the 
Governor's measure will eventually relieve the country- Yours truly, 

, J. VAN BUREN* 

Albany, March 25th, 1834. 

[No. 2.1 Address— Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor at Law, New York. Paid 12J— 
, PWk " Albany, March 22." 

My Dear Jesse— Please let Nevins and Townsend buy me 100 shares of Moh. 
and Hud. R. R. for cash at 96, and Bost. and Prov. 100 shares at 92J cash ; drawing 
on me at 3 days sight for the amount. 

• If better terms can be had by taking the stocks two weeks hence (buying on 
time) I should like it better. I fear stocks will rise after Monday, and therefore I 
want these purchases made Monday, but leave it open after. 

Let the beggars deal honestly by me for I lose a deal of* money anyhow* 

There will be something, done here Monday that will charm you Yorkers* 

Lawrence will run like the Cholera* 

Please ask Bucknor to hand you the amount of differences at which my fifty 
chares Manhattan stock were settled, and send it to me. 

Yours very truly, and much better. 

J. VAN BUREN. 

Albany, March 22d, 1834. 

[No. 3.] Per mail, post mark, " Albany— Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor at Law, 
New York." 

My Dear Jessb — The purchase by N. and T. of 100 Mohawk at 96, is very good. 
I understand it to be payable in all next week. I shall be in N. Y. next Monday 
(31st inst.) and shall then arrange it. 

Please countermand the order for Boston and Providence : I should prefer not to 
buy it ; and if it is purchased and can be resold without loss, let it be done — any 
bow, as Lord Grey said, I shall stand by my * order.' Yours very truly, 

J. VAN BUREN. 

Albany, March 28th, 1834. 

[No. 4.] My Dear Jesse, — Nevins and Townsend write me that they have 
bought my Utica Stock. Please get the money for the enclosed, and pay them. / 
do not wish to correspond with them directly, * 

Let the certificate be made out in my name, and send it to me by some privats 
conveyance, or keep it till I come down, which will be shortly. 

Yours very truly, 

J. VAN BUREN! 
Albany, April 17th> 1834* 

[No. 5.] My Beak Jessb,— With the slender assistance of the above Ta draft for 
$780] fortified by the enclosed [a check for $31 10], you will, I think, be able, (if 
you will do me the favor,) to satisfy the following demands— 
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Nevins & Townsend $391,46— Chester Jennings $250t*" Young" Wilson $106— 
Minthorne Tompkins $70. * - 

If it falls short, parcel it oat to the Cormorants, in such bits as, you may deem 
most meet to- subserve their several necessities. 

I intend to walk* into the Mohawk soon. 

J..YANBUREN. 

P. S. I tho't my stock was bought at 109, wasjt not ? The receipt says 109J. , 

Albany, June 13th, 1834. 

Per mail, June 14. „ a 

[No. 6.] My Dear Jesse, — For G — d's sake send me my over coat-*-my underclothes 
are all worn out, and I am a beggar. Let it be taken to Wheeler's, who will send 
it to me. 

Can you get any bets on Governor, even ? We shall lick the Dogs "So in this 
State that the « Great West' will hear the howling. • * % 

Yours truly," 

J. VANBU5EN. 

Albany, Aug't 29th, 1834. 

N. B. Our brethren in Oneida are all < with one accord united'— Jook out for a 
tall majority in 0. (1) 'Perish C, P. C. Beardsley 4 ' (2) will be re-elected by 1500 
majority. 

[No. 7.] My Dear Jesse,— Please let Nevins & Townsend buy me 100 shares of 
Patterson R. R. Stock delVr in 60 dfe, as cheap as possible. I mijst have a shy at 
the boys. 

Keep the purchased note till I see you. 

I shall go west this afternoon, and return in 3 or 4 weeks. If anything turns up 
in my absence" to depress stocks rapidly and seriously, which is hardly possible, seu 
out and save me from loss. Yours truly, - \ 

J. VAN BUREN. 

Sept. 5, 1834. 

Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor, &c, New York. 

Endorsed " charge J. V. B.. Paid 121." + 

[No. 8.] Fm'k—" Avon, N. Y., Sept. '28"— franked by « M. Van Buren." 

My Dear Jesse, — I make use of a frank the old man left with* me, to let you 

know that / am about as unhappy a d / as you would wish to see— from the fear 

that you have purchased me some Patterson R. R. Stock, on which I, ant to lose a 
large sum of money. 

I see that on Wednesday it left off at 81 i, which is 8 or 9 per cent lower than it 
was when I authorized you to buy for me. 

I know nothing of the d d stock, except that Bremner was dealing in ia, and 

it had been rising for a month, and I hardly tho't my buying would knock it down 
forthwith. % 

Perhaps it will go still lower, and may be worth nothing fqr. all I "know. If so, 
and if I own any, sell if you think best, and let me lose the present difference. 

If I get out of this job, you may consider me " discharged cured" as the Cholera 
reports read. Yours ever truly, 

4. VAN BUREN. 

Avon Springs, Sept. 27, Saturday,{1834.] 

Alby. p. m'k— Oct. 7. Paid 25 cts. Addressed to Mr. Hoyt, at New York. 

[No. 9.] M* Dear Hoyt; — They say « the blood of the Martyrs is the seed of 
the Church,' and heaven knows I have been freely tapped in the good cause. THE 
REM. [removal] OF THE DEP. [deposits] cost me a fortune, and now I don't see 
but I must lose another hunk of my little earnings. 

My impression is that Stocks will go up till Election, anjj fall immediately after. 
If the poor Whigs could carry a Constable somewhere tftd get up a Jbbilee, 

(1) Oneida. (2) M Perish credit, Perish commerce Beardsley.* * 
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stocks woujd rise. New Jersey* may go for them, and give them a filip — but Penna. 
Will knoek them stiff next week — so will Ohio — and so will N. Y. 

If you could get the difference bet on Marcy, I should say ' Sell by all means' — 
and any bow I don't know but you had better sell. Do exactly as you see fit I 
shall be down before it falls due probably^meantime I should be most particularly 
obliged to you, if you can get me an even bet against Marcy to any amount less than 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. y - 

I think I would bet $100 on each 1000 majority up to 5000. 

I would bet $1500 against $1000 on an even election. 

I consider Marcy's election, by from 7,500 to 15,000 majority, AS SURE AS 
GOD. 

Yott know best how much the Patterson is worth, and you must do exactly as 
if h was your own, and I shall be satisfied. 

* * Yours truly, 

J. V. B. 

Mate me some bets if possible. Tuesday. 

F. S. The Whigs may gather pluck after some meetings or some things. 

Post mark, Albany— addressed to Mr. Hoyt, at N. Y. 

[fto. 10.] TVEy Dear Jesse— I should think you right about selling the Patterson, 
if U will not do to hold. 

By the looks of Webb's paper, (altho* it is intended no doubt to operate on Nets- 
Jersey,) the opposition gamed confidence. Can you tempt them with A WAG-EB 
on 3—4 — and 5000 Majorities — $200 on each— or $500 on 4000? 

If neither of these can be got tomorrow, bet them $500 on 5000 majority. 

There will be no betting after tomorrow. 

Save the order for Bost. and Prov. open — the Moh. is all right. 

We have nominated a strong ticket, tho' Livingston (Ned) is the Assembly man, 
contrary to all expectation. Yours ever truly, 

J. VAN BUREN. 

Albany, Oct 12th 1854. * 

Per mail, post mark, Albany, paid. 

[No. 11,] Jesse Hoyt, Esq. Counsellor, &c,, New York. 

Don't be 'uneasy* Jesse— Go ahead. 1 wrote jrou by Sunday's boat : tut I sup- 
pose as there was no mail the letter mis-earned. I think stocks will fall this 
week — Sell if you think best. 

Can you get BETS on three, four, and five thousand majority for Marcy, two 
hundred dollars on each ? — if not, I will bet five hundred dollars on four thousand — 
perhaps, if we lose New Jersey, you can get this. 

If you carCt do better, I should like a bet of three hundred dollars on five thousand 
majority for Marcy— unless we lose N. J. : in that event I will wait to get better 
term*. / Yours truly, 

J. VAN. BUREN. 

Albany, Oct 14, 1834. 

P. S.— I WILL BET on five thousand majority for Lucas in Ohio. 

[No. 12.] Mt Dear Hoyt— You have worked the Patterson Rail Road very 
well. I am shocked at the shares only being $50, having become reconciled to at 
least double the loss*. 

Tell Wilson that I have an impression that he promised to invest $500 or so, for 
me, provided I kept out of the * betting ring,' so as to encourage the enemy to give 
him a fair chance. 

If lam right, and even if I am not, I count upon his nobility to spare me $500 
even on Marcy, out of his big investment. 

I shall be in New York the last of the month — let me know what W. says. 

Yours truly, 

' J V. B 

Albany, Oct. 15, 1844. , 

P. S. I dont care u> **t on 5000 majority for Marcy just now : if it is not too 
late to back out. 
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{No. 13.] My Dear Jesse— Please sell me 100 shares Boston & JProvidence, 
deliverable in 60 days, at 107J or 107}. I shall be in New York this week. Can 
you send an order to ■ and Kimball, No. 3 Wall St., to make me forthwith a 

pair of neat winter Boots with heels an inch high ; I want v them to wear when I 
shall come to New York, and that will be by Thursday. 

Yours truly, * 

J. VAN BUREN. 
Albany, Dec. 7th, 1834. 
Per mail and steamboat, " ch. J.- V. B." 

[No. 14.] J Addressed Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor, &c., Wall street, New 
York— care of L. Jenkins, Esq.] 

My Dear Jesse — Enclosed is your note. If the order to Nevins & Townsend 
to sell me 100 shares Boston & Providence at 107J to f at 60 days and Interest 
should not, providentially, have been countermanded in season, I take it they have 
effected the sale: if so, let them close it at the present prices, so that I may recu- 
perate a small portion of my losses. , 

Is Leggett wicked or crazy ? Yours truly, 

J. VAN BUREN. 

Albany, Dec. 30th, 1834. 

P. S. I have formed a partnership in law with Col. McEoun : one of us will 
attend all the Courts and we shall be HAPPY TO DO ANY BODY'S 'DIRTY 
WORK.' J. V. B. 

[No. 15.] P'm'k Alb'y, Augt. 23, and addressed to J. Hoyt, Wall St., N. Y. 
Single. x 

My Dear Jesse — On enquiry I find that I can get one of the Banks in this city 
to deposit, subject to their own order, such sum as may be requisite to make the 
arrangement of which we spoke, in any Bank in New York, (say the Fulton,) that 
you may choose : tnis will answer the purpose provided you can get the Bank 
selected to loan you the money on your Note. 

All our Banks are nearly up to their limit, and I cannot borrow the money. 

The Bank here will charge the Bank there 6 per ce r - int. on the Deposit, and 
jou will pay 7 v probably. 

If this meets your views you will please advise me by return maiL 

If you agree to give me half the profits of the enterprize for making this arrange* 
ment f please send me a stipulation to that effect, signed by yourself and Cutting, 
when you write. 

Your note might be made payable on demand, with an understanding that you 
should pay it when our Bank calls on the N. Y. Bank for the Deposit, which will 
not be till we see fit. Yours truly, 

J. VAN BUREN. 

Albany, Aug't 23rd, 1836. 

[No. 16.] Addressed to Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor at Law, Wall st, N. Y. 
P'm'k, AlbV, Nov. 11. Single. 

My Dear Hoyt— 111 do the justice to say, (and so does my father,) that you 
have stood the d d lies from Penn'a better than most of our friends in N. Y. 

I hope the fright from this dictates the letters to us, saying that all of our tickets 
besides Register, [I think that's the word,] are in danger: I donVbelieve we shall 
lose one. 

' In this State our majority will range from 15 to 25,000. 
. Bets on 15 are perfectly safe. 

For G — d's sake let our friends turn all their attention to New Jersey, and not be 
caught napping there, as in Connecticut. My father wishes me to say^sq to you. 

Yours truly, r 

■ " J. VAN BUREN. 

Albany, Not. 11th, 1836. 

[No. 17.] Albany P'm'k, Dec 19. Postage double. 

'My Dear' Hoyt (as some rascal writes to 'Webb')— I enclose you your 
<eheck, for your comfort— it was deposited in the Bank for collection, and, of course* 
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it returned to Ton without inconvenience. As for money, I dont know that V shall 
be peculiar short (not physically but pecuniarily) unless Boston and Providence 
should go down to a mere anatomy. In that event I fear the ex-Danish Commis- 
sioner and myself will be a 'below-par nobile' of sufferers. 

Please to let Willard of the City Hotel be apprized that I want two flannel shirts,* 
and as many pairs of drawers, to be had of Try on for a trifle, alias credit. 

I am not a * Councellor' and be d >d to you — and if 1 were I should spell it 
with an * S' in the middle. Yours * to sarve,' 

J. VAN BUREN. 

Albany, Dec. 19th, 1833. 

P. S. Since the foregoing effusion was poured forth, I have enquired at the 
Bank, and find your check has been sent to New York. I suppose the easiest way ♦ tox 
work it* is to enclose you, as I do, my check on this bank for the same amount, pay- 
able at the same time. 

Jesse Hoyt, Esq., &c. &c. &c. J. B. V. 

[No. 18.} Dear Sir — Please pay Glover one hundred and fifty dollars and accom- 
modate your recently much abused friend, 

J. VAN BUREN. 
At your office, Saturday, 2 P. M. (May, 1833.) 
Jesse Hoyt, Esq. « 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Purity of Elections — Wright, Van Buren, and Marty, an bets, wagers, slockjdb- 
bing, and "privileged associations" Isaac Hill on bets — ditto, Ritchie, John F. 
Buren and the 6 million loan* Paving the Piper. JVfr. Hoyt dunned— summoned 
to the lobby. " Something Joyful. Hoyt, Cutting and V. Buren' s partnership* 
Buffalo Bank Notes. New Potosi. New Hope, Del. Bridge Co.— Leake, Hoyt r 
Beers, Marcy and Delafield. Morris Canal Co. C. C. Cambreleng. 

In October, 1840, Messrs. Butler, Hoyt, * C. W. Lawrence, Morris, Edmonds, 
Bowne, S. Alley, Stevenson, Varian, and others, exhibited a somewhat unusual anx- 
iety to preserve what they called the purity of elections. Mayors and Recorders vis- 
ited private dwellings at midnight, as Sheriff's constables, with only this difference, 
that they acted without law or warrant. The most private and secret papers of our 
citizens were seized, because " the constitution was in danger," — the safety of the 
people being the supreme law, and their object, as they said, to punish treason against 
the republic, by u unmasking the traitors." If they then failed in so laudable a pur- 
pose, we, by means of this unpretending volume, may now have better success. 

Gov'r. Marcy, in 1836, in his annual message, endeavored to impress upon the- 

* [Letter Mr. Hoyt to Hon. C. W. Lawrence.— Marked ' not sent. 1 ] 

New York, Nov. 21, 183S. 

Dear Sir— As the excitement .of the election has in a great degree passed away, it is proper that I should- 
pay attention to those incidents in which 1 am concerned, connected with it; though perhaps I ought to 
— -'-gize to you for not having done this sooner. 



Ton will recollect that when I was reproached by you fOr having voted a " split ticket," that 7 propostt 
ip bet you $100, that you voted what was generally called " the Ptwter Mug Ticket," and that I would take upon 
thyself the burthen of proof to establish that fact. ( v 

Tour reply was that you " would take the bet, if I took upon myself the burthen of proof, for you never 
kad told any one how yon had voted." 
I answered that it should be considered a bet- 
There are 'various ways recognized in legal proceedings of making proof and competent prddf too in 
Courts of law, and forums of conscience, and which perhaps did not occur to you when you observed 1 
you " had never told any one how you had voted." After such a remark, the right more peculiarly belonged 
to me to select my own tribunal, through which I would make the proo£ I volunteered to make. That tri- 
bunal is a court of Equity, or In other words a court of conscience. 

In England, the country from which we h«ve derived most of our legal forms, certain high dignitaries 
answer bills in Equity upon honor and not upon oath. I am perfectly willing to place you on the same foot- 
Ing and I therefore desire you to consider this my bill in Equity, charging that you voted, the ticket re~ 
fsrred to, I ask you to answer the charge, upon honor, and whatever the answer may be I shall be perfectly 
Satisfied with. r 

I enclose you my check for the $100, td your order, which you will nse, rf under the circumstances yow 
$n entitled to, and if not you will please to- return it, with your own for an equsj amount. 

With grt respect, your obedient serv't. * J. HOYT. 
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mrofic mind that stock-jobbing \s an infamous practice— and Governor Wright, in 
January last, in his yearly expose, adverted to the " selfish and corrupting tendencies"* 
of betting upon our elections*. The Democratic Review, by O' Sullivan, in Dec. 
1829, in its leading article, ascribed to Mr. Butler, proclaimed that ** The swindler 
who uses marked Cards in a common gambling-house, does not enjoy greater advan- 
tages in the games played there, than do the leading men in the banking interest i a 
the great game in which bank notes are the cards, and all the property in the country 
the stakes." 

Precisely at the same time, (Dec. 1830,) President Van Buren fell int^ line, as a 
reformer of the vices of the age ; and ,in a message, •• written for posterity" (by 
Mr. Butler, as some say,) cautioned Congress and their constituents against those* 
who sought " a monopoly of the currency," through the agency of favored banks,, 
intending thereby "to produce throughout society a chain of dependence which 
leads all classes to look to PRIVILEGED ASSOCIATIONS for the means of 
speculation and extravagance — to nourish, in preference to the manly virtues that 
gave dignity to human nature, a craving desire for luxurious enjoyment and sudden 
wealth, which renders those who seek them dependent on those who supply them — 
to substitute for republican simplicity and economical habits a sickly appetite for 
effeminate indulgence, and an imitation of that reckless extravagance which impover- 
ished and enslaved the industrious people of foreign lands ; and at last to fix upon us, 
instead of those equal political rights, the acquisition of which was alike the object 
and supposed reward of Our Revolutionary struggle, a system of exclusive privileges 
conferred by partial legislation." 

No man labored more indefatigably to establish banks without capital, and which 
should not be obliged to redeem their issues with money than Martin Van Buren. 
He and his pupils, puppets; and partisans, have done more in the way of betting at 
elections, gambling in stocks, selling bank charters, and destroying " the purity of 
elections" than any other faction ever embodied in the State of New York. They cry 
out lustily against the very sins they more than all others steadily indulge in. 

Betting and gambling in stocks occasionally, degrade other classes of our people, 
but with the Van Buren party proper, it is, " their trade." 

Men are warm-hearted, generous, kind and social at five and twenty. Mr. Bujtler 
had not arrived at that age, when be became President of Barker's privileged bank* 
What was his conduct ? What was Hoyt's ? 

Mr. Van Buren the father, voted for the Old Buffalo Bank, and set up the Safety 
Fund. Even in fhe flush of victory, Nov. 1828, he could not help reminding his 
confederate Hoyt, that beyond a certain vote in the State, the residue of the votes 
were only useful on the score of bets* Mr. Van Buren the son wrote the letters which 
appear in the preceding chapter! Observe their Contents. 

Who of our Governors has approved of more profligate bills, creating «• privileged 
associations," as Mr. Van Buren the elder, called them, and of more of them, than 
Mr. Marcy ? No one ; not even Throop! Yet hearken to Mr. Marcy in his message/ 
of 1836; N 

" I deem it to be my imperative duty," gays Hi* Excellency, " to, Invite your attention to a practice,, 
which, carried to the excess if lately has been, is, in my opinion, very pernicious to the well-being of the 
State* Dealing in stocks, so far as it assumes the character of stock-jobbing, is a species of gambling:, and 
produces most of the evils, public and private, which usually result from the indulgence of that unfortunate 
propensity. If this kind of speculation has not recently been conducted in a manner altogether new, it cer- 
tainly has been carried to an extent altogether unprecedented. Immense quantities of stock have been 
told by those who had it not, under a contract to be fulfilled at some future period, and purchased by those) 
who did not expect a delivery of it. The results of these transactions are adjusted without the delivery of 
the stock, and the loss and gain ascertained by its market value on the day stipulated for performing th» 
contract. This is no more nor less than a wager upon the price of particular stocks on a specified future 
day. It is worse than wagers upon ordinary contingencies, because the event may be controlled by artifice) 
and management, and the persons concerned are too strongly tempted to resort to them to subserve their 
interest. It is true, our present laws regard these transactions with disfavor. Such contracts are not on!y 
declared void, but the persons who have gained by them may be compelled to refund to the losing party or 
his representatives ; yet they are constantly made, and in most instances faithfully executed. The extent 
to which this species of gambling has been lately carried, and its injurious effec 1 ts upon many individuals 
who have embarked in it, have given it the character and consequences of a bubl& evil*"* 

Governor Marcy, as his predecessor tells Mr. Jesse Hoyt, [see Mr. V. B's lev 
tors of Feb. 1829] was made a judge to preserve him from being broken down or 
rained. He wfote a message, 6r the " operators" of Wall Street wrote it for 
him, advising the creation, in March, 1834, of a six million loan, which wa» 

9 
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never raised. Mr. John Van Buren, the reader will have. perceived, was shown 
this message in advance, and used it to speculate in the stocks, through Hoyt. 
May not others have had the same advantage ? Mr. Marcy had been saved from 
ruin, and why not be grateful ? Look at his weak, feeble character, and say if the 
message that was, to put dollars into his patron's son's purse, " charm you Yorkers," 
and make even old Mr. Lawrence "run like the cholera," is not calculated to 
rouse suspicion, when taken into consideration with his whole official conduct ? 
"Men who are opposed to n the Banking system of N. Y. State, says Mr, But- 
ler, or Mr., O 'Sullivan, in the number of the Democratic Beview already quoted, 
*« may, indeed be elected to Congress, or to a State Legislature, but seldom with*-. 
" out a severe struggle ; and, after they are elected, they are exposed to dangers of 
*' corruption as great as any the members of the British Parliament were exposed to in 

41 the days of Sir Robert Walpole In the courts of justice, they j^the 

" Banking interest] have perhaps, a more decided ascendency than in the legisla- 
" tive halls ; for most of the principal judges are members of this privileged order. 
" AND THE GOVERNORS OF MANY STATES, and the municipal author- 
*' ities of many of the principal towns, are mer& instruments for, the promotion of 
41 their purposes" 

In the State of New York, privileged Bankers, Governors, our principal judges 
and municipal authorities have, generally speaking, been the creation ef the well 
organized party of which Mr. Van Buren is the chie£ Is not, then, this party or 
faction, on the showing of its own public organs, dangerous to society % 

Governor Hill of New Hampshire, like his friend Wright at Albany may have 
denounced betting on elections, in his public messages, but he did not do so in his 
private ones. For example — - . 

[Franked, Concord, Oct 18.—" Isaac Hill, S. U. S."] 

Concord, N. H. Oct 15,1832. 

My dear Sir— Yours of the 12th was last evening received. TO MEET THE 
BBAGGABTS OF THE OPPOSITION I ADVLSE MY FBIENDS THAT 
ANY SUM WILL BE SAFE ON THE ELECTOBAL VOTE OF Pennsylvania 
and New York. 

In this State we are so strong, that should every other desert him, we may be 
relied on as giving a decisive majority for Andrew Jackson. Yet the Bank is scat- 
tering its thousands here to affect us. I am, Sir, respectfully, 

Your friend and obedient Serv't ISAAC HILL. 

Jesse Hoyt, Esq. N. York. / 

Governor Hill and Mr. Stephen Allen were selected by Mr. Van Buren, as Receiv- 
ers General under the Sub Treasury Act, Mr. H. being then President of a chartered 
Bank, and also a Government Contractor. In the report on the post office, and its 
abuses, Senator Hill and partners, appear for $14,000 fox blanks, paper, twine, tec. 
Such patronage to a/ree press could afford a bet with " the braggarts." 

Like Hill, the Van Burens, and Hoyt, their betting brother the venerable Thomas 
Ritchie, went as far as he could afford in "the selfish and corrupting practice." 
His letter we have not room for now. 

I think that Mr. J. Hoyt's bets, from 1831 to 1840, must have exceeded $120,- 
000, calculating from the evidence before me. And yet he, too, was deeply in- 
terested in preserving " the purity of our elections !" Cash, clothes, boots, hats, 
dollars — oa week days and Sundays. 'There was no end to it 

John C. Gruger to Jesse Hoyt Charleston, Nov. 27, 1834. 

My Dear Sir— On my arrival here I wrote to my brother-in-law Mr. Pell re- 
questing him to pay you three hundred dollars 150 for yourself and the same sum for 
Mr. Wilson. I send this letter by the steam packet and it will probably be in 
New York as soon as that. When you receive the $300, please pay the 150 to 
Mr. Wilson whose bet is the same as yours. Although the result of this election 
must be very agreeable to you, I can not congratulate yon, for I trust that you will 
look upon it as a source of regret before many years. 

* I am truly yours, JOHN C. CRUGER. 

The above was received *f A. Pell, 3 Dec. 1834.-4 Glover. 
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C, A gentleman, through Mr. J. Hoyt, bet and his friends, One Thousand 

Dollars, that General Jackson will have as large a majority at the ensuing election, 
over the vote opposed to him, as to be equal to the total vote given to any opposing 
candidate — provided General Jackson is alive on the day the vote is given. The 

money to be put into the hands of S G . • If «a gentleman* wins, money to 

be paid to J. Hoyt. If he -looses, to be paid . Oct. 29, 1842, $1000 deposited 

by ^ach." [Here follow the signatures.] 

Mr. Hoyt deposited his check on City Bank, payable to bearer, which was given 
up Jan'y 17, 1833. 

Mark the genteel embarrassments of Mr. Van Buren's friend and future Collector of 
Customs. It is presumed that the Vice President's convenient endorsement may 
have on this occasion relieved the unfortunate dealer in wagers, politics and public 
stocks. 

Two Notes— John Warren, Broker, Wall street, to Jesse Hoyt. "Ne# York, 
Dec. 27, 1834. — Dear Hoyt — You will find by the inclosed account, made up to 21st 
inst., a balance due us of $2997.24 cts. Will you do us the favor to have it 
settled!" 

"New York, Jan'y 12, 1835.— Sir — Not having received 'the balance due our late 
firm, I feel myself bound by the regulations of our Board to hand in your name unless 
settled by 10$ o'clock, to-morrow." 

Thus stood the successor of Swartwout in 1835.' In a few months thereafter, he, his 
friend Butler, and their comrade W. S. Coe, were the board of Commissioners to ex- 
amine into and settle all claims relative to duties, arising out of the great fire in New 
York!!!! 

Post mark, "Steamboat." C. L. Livingston to Jesse Hoyt, Esq.. Wall street. 

New York. 

My Dear Hoyt — The U. and Schnectady rail-road passed our House this morning. 
I have just enquired of De Graff his opinion of its fate in the Senate — he is not con- 
fident of success, but thinks, with a full Senate, ft may pass. As this is a matter of 
some importance to yourself I would advise that you come up and lend a helping hand to 
those already engaged in carrying it through. Yours, 

C. L. L. 

Edward Jjivingston to Jesse Hoyt, Dec. 5, 1823. — "I should like a ticket in the 
Southern Lottery that has a $100,000 Prize in its wheels. Now, as a favor, I will 
take half of a ticket with you, if you will purchase one — but recollect it is the last 
time, And that if should draw a blank I will not venture any more with you. If you 
consent to this proposition let me know our number, and then I shall have something 
joyful in anticipation" . 

Mr. J. Van Buren's secret corespondence shows who and what class of persons 
they are who dare and brave, the public with enormous bets. The comment had 
best be made in the language of Governor Wright's last annual message, as follows : 

" Another point of much more serious complaint, is the extensive and rapidly increasing practice of 
tatting upon elections, and the interested and selfish, and Corrupting tendencies which it exerts upon the 
•lection itself. These improper and corrupting influences have made themselves manifest to the whole body 
of our freemen, and constitute a theme of almost universal complaint. Upon the party to the wager, they 
■are all controlling. His ear and his mind, from the moment his money is staked, are closed against argu- 
ment, or reason, or examination, either as to the questions involred, or the candidates presented foi his 
suffrage. He must so vote and so act as to win his bet, and the welfare of the country becomes an entirely 
eecondary consideration. His appeals to all over whom he may hope to exert an influence, are to save him- 
self from loss, and help him to win the money of his opponent', not to examine and inquire how they may 
best serve their country by their votes." 

" The suggestion," continues His Excellency, " most likely to arrest the practice of betting, is to make 
It punishable criminally ; to subject the parties to every bet made upon the result of an election, to indict- 
ment, and upoh Conviction, to punishment by a fine, to be graduated by the amount of the wager, and 
to all the costs of the prosecution. The deleterious influence of this species of gambling upon the public 
morals alone, would, it appears to me, justify the passage of a law which should make it criminal. And 
when its corrupt and corrupting tendencies upon our elections, upoh the free and proper exercise of the 
elective franchise ; when its influence to bring the improper expenditure of, money into a. political canvass, 
and to apply it under the desperate impulse of a gambling spirit, are co&sidered, I cannot doubt that the 
moral and political aspect of the evil will fully justify its classification as a crime and its punishment as 
■sucK" 
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68 CITTTIKO * CO. — COLONSL WEB1. 

Imagine a criminal ease on betting, and Mr. J. Van Buren, as Attorney General r 
prosecuting for the people ! 

If I remember right, Mr. M. Van Buren rewarded the Farmers and Mechanics* 
Bank of Albany, and Messrs. Knower, Olcott, Corning <fc Co., its managers, with the 
custody ef some millions of dollars out of the national treasury. How some of that 
money was used I shall have occasion to tell in another publication. 

In Mr. John Van Buren's letter to _Mr. Hoyt, dated Aug. 23d, 1836, he agrees to 
become the partner of Messrs. Hoyt and Francis B. Cutting the lawyer, in a specu- 
lation of large amount, requiring a heavy advance of funds, on condition that he 
(V. B.) furnishes the cash and takes half the profits. A Bank in Albany (was it Ol- 
cott's ?) lends a large sum to the Fulton Bank, N. Y., conditioned that the Fulton pay 
6 per cent and receive 7 from Hoyt and Catting. They were to repay the Fulton 
whenever he told the Albany Bank to demand a repayment of its loan. 

Whatever might be the issue of such a partnership, it is clear that Van Buren, the 
sod,* and Hoyt, were partners — we all know that Mr. Hoyt was a broken down spec- 
ulator — and Johnf Van Buren's letter of Nov. llth, 1836, conveys to him the ac- 
knowledgments of father and son, and bid* him electioneer to secure his return as 
president. The reversion of the Custom House, as a recompense, followed in due 
course — and although the public suffered by the operation, it is believed that President 
Van Buren and his family had all balances duly paid them. 

$ 12000, New York, Feby. 10, 1831. 

Six months after date I promise to pay Samuel Glover, Executor, tec- 
Twelve Thousand Dollars, with interest at the rate of five per cent per annum, to se- 
cure the payment of which I pledge three hundred shares of Tradesmen's Bank Stock 
at par. , J. HOYT. 

* Of the following statement I know nothing further than that in May, 1848, the safety fund'bank notes, 
which had failed were at a heavy discount. In the N. Y. Herald of May 21, money article, Mr. Bennett 
says : 

" The present administration authorized the issue of a seren per cent stock to redeem the bills in the 
order in which the banks failed. The Comptroller has, in consequence, advertised to receive the bills of the 
Bank of Buffalo for subscription to the State stock and other payments. The public were entirely ignorant, 
however, of the modus operandi. Now, several weeks ago the bills of the Bank of Buffalo were at a dis- 
count of 30 per gent ; suppose at that time a clique of individuals at Albany and Buffalo, the chief of whom 
we will call * Prince* John,' should have received an intimation that the bills were at 30 per cent discount, 
but that in a short time, that is as soon as the $1,000,000 loan should be taken up, a seven per cent stock 
would be issued in redemption of those bills—Prince John would give orders for the purchase of say $20,000 
of the bills ; under those purchases the bills would gradually rise until the whole were obtained at an aver- 
age of 80 cents on the dollar. These would then be redeemed at par in a seven per cent stock worth 3 per 
cent premium. The operation would yield a profit of $4,600, and in the same proportion for a greater or 
less 8 tun purchased." 

The United States Bank Stock of which Mr. J. Van Buren speaks may have Been his father's. When 
had he at that tinie earned money with which to buy U. S. Bank shares, heavily ? His agent, Mr. Hoyt's 

?imbling and speculating must have been all but boundless. He was a partner in a gold mine at. New 
otosi !— a partner with Coddington in buying and selling some $30,000 worth of lots, houses, &c., in New 
York— a partner with Glover in a large purchase of town lots about Herkimer or Little Falls— and law 
agent, or manager for a flash bank, the New Hope concern, if J mistake not. 

t When Colonel Webb of the Courier and Enquirer, New York, went to England' in the summer of 1838. 
his name was at a note which, he says^was obtained under false pretences— drawn 18 months before— and 
for which be had never had any value. It got into the hands of a political opponent, who lodged it in tbo 
City Bank, Albany. Mr. Erastus Corning, one of the richest and keenest of ' the reptile band' I here 
describe, swore to the claim, Governor Marcy certified, as did Consul Buchanan, and off the note was 
despatched, post-haste, to England for prosecution, by the arrest of the unsuspecting Colonel in a distant 
land. 

Mr. John Van Buren and Col. Webb were in England together— the former, the associate of princes, peers, 
and all that was fashionable in London, by courtesy the most fit, as the son of the chief magistrate of the 
Union— the latter as an American traveller. The attornies in London were puzzled how to prove Judge 
Lansing's or Col. Webb's signature to the note— ship-captains, merchants, editors, travellers, Americans, 
the American legation, everybody they applied to, put them off, being ashamed to have any connection with 
Mayor Coming's sharp practice. Mr. Van Buren, alone, excepted— he voluntarily swore to the CotonePs or 
Judge's hand writing, and thus enabled the bailiffs to arrest Webb, on a King's Bench process, in Bristol,, 
where he was waiting the sailing of the Great Western, by which to return home to New York. Bail or a 
jail were the alternatives, and bail was found for nearly six thousand dollars. 

When first waited on, Mr. Van Buren refused, and said it was a very harsh step to arrest a man in a 
strange land, remote from his friends, and that Mr. Webb was a warm political opponent of his father and 
himself, and then referred the men of law to Thrbop and Benthuysen. But when the pinch came his oath 
was ready, only he swore " very reluctantly." It seems he knew Mr. Webb's signature, having been in- 
vited to his table by a note in his hand writing, while the parties were yet friendly, also that he knew Judge 
Lansing's hand. When a gentleman of wealth and standing came forward as bail, the prosecution was at 
once abandoned, and CoL Webb hid to pay. about $150 of costl. 
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BSIR8, HOYT, MARCT AND THE NEW HOPE BANE. 69 

(Meraor. annexed to the above with a wafer.) 
«« Feby. 10, 1831. Borrowed of S. Glover, ExHor, &c. $12,000 on 300 shares of 
Tradesmen's Bank Stock, for 6 months at 5 pr c't Having delivered stoek and my 
note to J. Ward & Co., I took $12,000 from him on agree't of Glover. The atock 
I own. J. HOYT. 

Oct. 15, 1831.— Rec'd. on the above note, F. A. Tracy's check for four thousand 
dollars. 

$4000, SAMUEL GLOVER. 

The New Hope Defaware Bridge Cpmpany had. a charter, with perpetual bank- 
ing privileges granted them in 1812, by Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to enable 
them to erect and maintain a bridge across the river Delaware. In 1821 they sus- 
pended payment, and in 1824 assigned their property to trustees to pay their debts. 
In May, 1825, provisions were made for the issue of new notes, J. Q. Leake, of the 
old bankrupt Buffalo Bank, and Mr. Van Buren's editor of the Albany Argus, being 
their treasurer— a connection formed through Hoyt, Barker, &c. He puffed the 
concern in the Evening Post, and other New York papers, in'May 1826, but in 
October the Bubble had burst. Mark Spencer (found guilty of cheating in New 
York, through bank corporation hocus pocus, in that year, and sent to jail, / think, 
with the Lamberts,) Kenneth Fish and others had bought half the bank for $28,- 
O00, got hold of the direction, took out all they had paid in, and repaid those in 
N. Y. they had borrowed it from, got Leake and, others to puff them, put out 
#100,000 to $300,000 new notes— stopt— shut shop — bought in their notes at 6 to 
12 cents per dollar — sold out to Johrf Mowatt, who puffed once more, flooded the 
country with notes and bonds, blew up, and was turned over to "Wilbur, John Dela- 
field of the Phoenix, '•St John, &c. The Pennsylvanians drove the concern out of. 
the State, and it was set up on the Jersey side, where the cashier is now a lad of 
18. . The Ohio Life and Trust Co. issue (heir notes, and another earthquake will 
follow in due season. 

Mr. Hoyt and Mr. Butler were of Counsel for the knaves convicted in 1826, and it 
Appeared that they helped to break down tbe Greene Co. Bank, which had some 
- $20,000 of Mark Spencer's Delaware notes when it burst. In Dec. 183£, Judge 
Edmonds's brother Francis, and J. Rankin, published a statement of the Bridge 
Company's affairs; by which it appears that Governor Marcy owns 100 shares and 
had gone to New Jersey to borrow $2000, the Knowers being his indorsers — that 
Charles Butler had borrowed $4000, secured. by mortgage — that Joseph D. Beers, 
of the North, American Trust Co. had contrived to become a director here also, and had 
lent J.J). Beers on his note $5581, and J. D. Beers & Co., on their note other 
$36,388, for which 1290 shares of the stock of the concern, vaying no dividend, 
was pledged, with other fancy stocks — that John Delafield had borrowed $18,880, 
with fancy pledges-^- that, in short, a committee in New York bad lent a few 
favorites $332,346— and that the directors of 1838, just before they went out, had ex- 
changed the notes of Beers* Delafield, and others payable on demand, for other 
notes having 10, 12, and 14 months to run ! I believe that Hoyt made out the cel- 
ebrated Fish and Spencer agreement, but whether he is still connected with the 
managers I am unable to say. The Morris Canal Company's stock in which there 
has been great gambling, fell from 75, in the course of three years to zero. In No- 
vember 1841 it was unsaleable. I saw some 6 or 8 columns in the K Y. Herald 
not long since filled with a puff of that bank, which I took to be from Mr. Hoyt's 
pen. Its stock is up again to , and I hear that he is one of its agents or 

-solicitors — perhaps the chief one. 

It will be seen how the stock of a bank may be puffed up or lowered when we 
come to state Messrs. Beers and Hoyt's operations in the N. A. Trust Co. The ex- 
tent of }Vtr. Hoyt's operations, for himself, Messrs. Van Buren, Cambreleng, &c. may 
be guessed, when I state that his account with one House, Dykers & Alstyn, Wall 
street, for Harlaem, Patterson, Mohawk, TJtica, Phil, and Trenton, Boston and Prov., 
and Saratoga Rail Road Stock, bought and sold on speculation, in the nine months 
ending in August, 1835, amounts to $700,000. This was his account but with one 
house out of many. j 

He didmuch of C. C. Cambreleng's business. On fee 13th September, 1833, that 
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70 Stephen allen's tammant hall bank. 

gentleman engaged to deliver him 200 shares of Saratoga and Schenectady Rail 
Road Stock for $23,223. Next day he ordered Messrs. Warren to place the stock 
in his name, hut for account of Mr. Cambreleng. Mr. C. with Mr. B. were among 
his warmest supporters in 1838, (or the Custom House, and it must be owned that 
if Butler was the proper successor of Price, so was Hoyt of Swartwout, 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Mr. Stephen Men secretly proposes a $500,000 Tammany Hall Bank.— John T* 
Irving's Oration. Mr. Butler troubled — had to nominate Col. Young. Samuel 
Young, from 1815 to 1836. His opinion of " the Old Republican party" — Con- 
fessions of the Evening Post. England in 1773. 

We have quoted the opinions of Messrs. Butler, O 'Sullivan, Van Buren and 
others against "privileged associations." "A paper-money aristocracy," (says 
the Demo. Rev. for Pec. 1839, p. 455} " has ^ut a single redeeming trait. Sor- 
did in its origin, it is sordid in every thing." "How should a petition for a bank 
charter conclude ?" said one. " And your memorialists will ever pray," was the 
answer. 

The following letter is from Mr. Stephen Allen, Receiver General for Mr. Van 
Buren's sub-treasury, " a hard-money man," formerly lottery dealer, State Senator, 
Mayor of N. Y., and who had been the builder of his own fortunes. To his honor 
be it recorded that he rose from being a poor sailor boy and sail maker, by industry,, 
probity, and great energy and perseverance, to a high place in the public esteem. 
How tar he deserves his character of hard money democrat, the following secret 
letter to Mr. Hoyt will help to discover : 

Post m'k " Steam Boat— 12Jc., w and addressed to Jesse Hoyt, Esq., N. York. 

Mr. Stephen Allen to Mr. Hoyt. 

Albany, Nov. 28, 1832. 

Dear Sir — Nothing is more true than the observation made by Mr. Van Buren at 
the Democratic festival ; that the democratic party, in a great measure, owe their 
present and previous victories to Tammany Hall, the place of concentrated opinion 
and action, and a rallying point of the democracy of the city, or words to that 
effect. There cannot be a doubt but that the building of that Hall, and thus far 
preserving it as a Party Establishment, and a rallying place on all occasions fpr the . 
Republicans of the City and Surrounding Counties, has been one of the means of our 
triumphs. 

I was on? of the Committee who purchased the ground — made the contracts for 
building — and raised the money to pay for it. 

The opperations of that Committee ardious and responsible, as during the progress 
of the work they were frequently compelled to raise considerable sums on the re- 
sponsability of their own names. The whole establishment cost about $55,000 ; all 
of which sum was subscribed by individuals of the party except $18,000 (if I recol- 
lect right), and for which last sum the premises are now under mortgage. 

If the party properly estimated the benefit it has received from the establishment, 
this debt Would have been cleared off by subscription long since ; but such a result,, 
perhaps, is not to be expected. 

A thought has therefore occurred to me, and which is the object of this letter to. 
communicate ; whether the extinction of this debt may not be effected by obtaining 
the CHARTER OF A BANK by the name of THE TAMMANY BANK. 

There cannot be a more favourable period, than the present for such an application. 

The large majority we nave in both Houses and the good feeling evinced by the 
Country towards US consequent on the large vote given by the City to the democratic 
candidates, together with the important object of relieving Old Tammany from its 
embarrassments, WITH OTHER CONSIDERATIONS, I should presume would - 
carry the bill "through triumphantly. 

Tne following plan of a Bonk, I think would effect the object 
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. A $500,000 MONOPOLY IN TAMMANY HALL. 71 

The capital to be FIVE HUNDRED' THOUSAND DOLLARS AT LEAST. 

The Society of Tammany to be PRIVILEGED to subscribe for $100,000 of the 
Stock. 

The Bank to be authorized to hand the amount on their bond, at an interest of 
three per cent per annum, the loan to be for three or four years. 

If the Bank divides six per cent on its stock, the SOCIETY would receive 
THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS annually, over and abovi the interest on the loan, 
which, in three years, would amount to 9,000. 

In the mean time the stock would advance, in value, and, if sold at the end of 
three or four years, would probably be worth ten per cent above par, netting a clear 

fain of $10,000, by which operation the Sooiety would be put into possession of 
19,000, a fund more than sufficient to clear off the incumbrance. 

My opinion you no doubt know is in opposition to an increase of these Banking 
Monopolies in the City — but the Legislature WILL make fAem-^-and therefore IF 
WE must have them, there cannot be a more legitimate object to be effected, both 
in a party point of view, as well as the charitable attributes of the Society, than the 
one alluded to. 

If you think well of the* matter, I wish you would consult some of our leading 
men — and if, on due consideration, the project should be- deemed proper, it will he 
necessary that a notice should be published of the intention to apply, which you>. 
know may be published without the name of the applicant. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I cannot serve in any of the offices crea* 
ted by such an institution — but any assistance I can give in advancing the interests 
of Old Tammany will be cheerfully afforded. 

You will, of course, let the matter drop if, upon a view of the subject it shall be 
deemed inexpedient. I am with due respect, your ob't serv't. 

STEPHEN ALLEN. 



Mr. Allen is one of the confederates of President Van Buren, and it is impossible 
to read the above letter attentively without perceiving that there is a similarity of 
tastes, of disposition, and of conduct. Mr. Allen wishes to keep up appearances 
with the real friends of free, elective institutions, but to let no occasion slip, where 
the millions may be more and more tiecf down behind the car of monied monopoly. 
He would get his friend Hoyt to sound the leaders at Albany, in favor of turning 
Tammany Hall into a partner in a Tammany Hall Bank, now that General Jack- 
son's second . election was sure, and the party strong in the state— but he (Allen) 
must not be known in the matter, because he had an outward appearance to keep up 
at variance with his real sentiments. He would have half a million of dollars as the 
capital, and " the Society of Tammany to be privileged to subscribe $100,000 of J 
the stock,", although the hypocrite well knew that the society was instituted te 
preserve equal rights, and put down privilege. He and his friends had acquired 
much wealth and influence, by pretending to be democrats, while their every act 
gave the lie to their professions. By Legislative jobbing and the "party establish- 
ment," the citizens had been deceived, and did not see it. Now might be the time 
to carry the deception further. Tammany Hall owed $18,000. Here was a plan 
to pay it off out of the public purse, by selling the rights of his fellow citizens to a 
favored few, and Jesse Hoyt was chosen to carry it through, if practicable, leaving 
Stephen Allen, the artful projector, in the back ground of the picture. 

On the 12th day of May, 1810, John T.Irving, brother of our minister at the 
Court pf Spain, and who was an ornament to the country, and the age in which he 
lived, as he would have been to any age or country, delivered the anniversary ora- 
tion before the Tammany Society, or Columbian order. 

It commenced thus : 

«* Brothers, we are here assembled to celebrate the anniversary of an institution 
whose object is a nation's prosperity, and whose supreme ambition is a nation's 
glory." 

It is very probable that Stephen Allen sat and applauded Mr. Irvine, while he 
thus poured forth the manly eloquence of a truly honest and faithful American 
•osom. 
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72 JT7D0* IRVING'S TAMMANY ADDRESS— OOL. YOUNG. 

M The only evil we bare to apprehend, is that this immense influx of wealth from foreign sources, may 
gradually detach the cultivators of the soil, from the pursuit* of husbandry, and plunge them into foreign 
speculations. We are an agricultural people, and if anxious to perpetuate our liberties, the cu I ti ration of 
the soil must be our primary ambition. The mountain Swiss, while deroted to their pastoral labours en- 
joyed the purest freedom. 

As yet our population, widely scattered, and deroted to agricultural employments must center all their 
pleasures in rural and domestic enjoyments. But when sridity for gain shall hare drawn them from their 
peaceful habitations ? when the cottage, the plough and the farm shall be exchanged for the luxurious city 
e>nd the crowded mart. Then will the work of depravity secretly commence ; sedentary and soul-wearying 
avocations will succeed those healthful exercises which give elasticity to the mind and rigor to the frame. 
Tumultuous amusements, with no other charm than their norelty, will supplant the tranquilized pleasures 
of home, and impair that domestic felicity, the aggregate of which forms the sum and substance of national 
prosperity. Nor will the evil end here. An inordinate thirst for gain will allay the fervor of patriotism; foreign 
speculations wiU produce foreign attachments, and the heart from motives of interest, be induced to indulge senti- 
ments of hos6Kty x at a time when its afectians should be mast firm and loyal." 

" The eyes of the nations are upon us, anxiously watching our movements, and nicely balancing our 
councils* The friends of human liberty behold us with fond solicitude, not unmixed with fearful apprehenr 
•ion. They trust to our intelligence, but they fear our increasing luxury and wealth. 

The persecuted of every clime cast a wishful eye to tliis land of promise, and hail it as the only terrestrial 
haven of rest to life's weary and oppressed sojourner. Liberty, exiled every other lodgement, has made 
this her last abiding place, and can only be driven away by the perfidy of those over whom she now extends 
her fostering pinions. 

Oh give not csuse of exultation to your enemies, that your situation is precarious ; let not your friends 
bsve reason to tremble for your safety. Remember the claims of posterity rest upon you ; that as your 
lathers have laboured for you, so you are to live and labour for your children. .That you are but- trustees of 
the rights you possess, while the inheritance is theirs.* t 

Such was the language, and such were, the principles of Tammany Hall in 1810. 
May tbey endure for ever! — May the lovely children of free, favored, young, 
gallant and glorious America, cherish such sentiments as Judge Irving then there 
promulgated, to the very latest posterity. Little did you imagine, Stephen Allen, 
when your youthful bosom beat in holy unison with the generous feelings of the 
gifted brother of Washington Irving, that the black night would arrive in which you 
would join the perfidious band, who fostered by the Liberty your fathers nobly 
gained, are struggling to rivet on the freeman's arm the ignoble chain of sordid 
usury ! Blush, Stephen — read your secret letter, and blush for shame ! 

Mr. Allen V secret letter to Mr. Hoyt was written against the clearest convictions 
of his own mind. Age had increased, and avarice controlled. The great De Witt 
Clinton, in his message of 1819, to the Legislature of N. Y., solemnly warned his 
countrymen of the dangers attending the wretehed banking system, which had 
obtained in the Union. Mr. Allen was chairman of a joint committee of the Senate 
and Assembly, to reply to this message, which reply states, that there were too 
many banks — that farmers and mechanics had been allured to borrow, and had fallen 
a sacrifice to the banker's avarice — that the immoderate extension of banks had pro- 
duced a * banishment of metallic money— loss of commercial confidence — the exhibi- 
tion of fictitious capital — the increase of civil prosecutions — multiplication of crimes 
—the injutious enhancement of prices — and the dangerous extension of credit. 9 
With banks increased five fold, if not ten fold since 1819, did Mr. Allen expect to 
mend matters by turning Tammany Hall into an Usurer's den ? 

Von Muller, speaking of a commercial metropolis, (ancient Carthage,) in his 
Universal History, states, that "when the public morals became corrupted hy 
wealth, the state suffered at the same time the evils of oligarchy and of ochlocracy. 
Every thing was venal ! the party'leaders % thought only of themselves, and the com- 
monwealth was neglected/' What Remedy would Mr. Allen proscribe in such a 
case, think ye ? A Tammany Bank ! ! 

Mr. Van Buren has associates whom he likes. One of these is Stephen Allen* 
He has others whom he does not like. One of these is Co4onel Young. 

[Post mark, New York, April 15.] 

N ■ , Albany, April 13, 1824. 

Dear Hoyt— Political affairs stand well. The nomination of Young has defeated 
Vie plans of the opposition; and though I did what I could TO PREVENT* ITS 

* Colonel Young, like Senator Allen, owes his rise to his own ability, energy, industry, talent and per- 
severance. His forefathers, like those of Michael Hoffman, were from Ireland. The close of the war of 
1812, found Colonel Young, in the, very prime of life, at the head of the House of Assembly of the State of 
{few York, as their Speaker— and when their session closed on the 19th of April, 181S, the excellent address 
of the republican members to their electors, is signed at the top of the first column by Samuel Young, whs 
wrote it, and near the bottom of the last by Martin Van Buren. 

^It is also signed by Nathaniel Pitcher, Ogden Edwards, F. A. Bloodgood, W. C. Bouek, Erastus Boot 
Nathan Sanford, John Wells, and many other eminent men— and itthua concludes: 
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C TH* cato of the senate' — democratic nominations. 75 

I 

NECESSITY, I am yet persuaded, that, under all circumstances, it is the best thing 
that could be done. You will see the" two addresses. To ours we have more than 
two-thirds of both Houses — and though it does not speak directly of the presidential 
question, 1 think its tendency, &c, can hardly be misunderstood. If fcatters go as 
-we expect, there will be a large majority for Mr. Crawford at the next session. In- 
deed it is very certain that he has received a majority of both branches. Rely upon 
it every thing will go well. 

\ Yours truly, B. F. BUTLER. 

" The man who has abandoned the standard of his country when the storms of adversity were thickening 
around her ; who has mocked at her calamity when she was struggling with an Insolent and vindictive foe ; 
-who has thrown his weight into the balance against her, illy deserves to bask in the sunshine of her favors, 
and to participate her honors in tno golden days of prosperity." 

In 1824, Mr. Butler considered it a sad circumstance that obliged them to choose Colonel Young as a can- 
clidate for office, and " did what he could to prevent its necessity"— and, in 1838, Mr. Van Buren thus pro- 
nounced in the U. S. Senate his new shibboleth :— " It is of itself immaterial by what political appella- 
tion men have heretofore been called/ The great question is—wkat are honestly their present sentiments 
mpon those great points which have from the beginning divided the American People, and woula\, he feared, continue 
to do so unto the end." 

The Colonel Young of 1815, whom General Jackson called the Cato of the Senate, is, in the main, the 
Colonel Young of 1845. In 1824, he went with all his soul for Henry Clay, for president— in April, 1836, he 
threw up his seat in the Senate of New York, when Mr. Van Buren 's scheming majority there refused to 
■send back to their constituents for trial, two of their party clearly convicted of enormous stock-jobbing 
■frauds— and in the fall of the same year he said — " We have departed, and are continually departing, from 
the simplicity of those principles which were the price of our fathers' blood. The few are gradually mo- 
nopolizing the rights of the many, and legislation has become the subject of bargain and sale, of venality and 
corruption." Plain language this [—but not a whit plainer than that of the Aliens, Butlers, Van Burens, 
Hoyts, Barkers, Bennetts, and Coddingtons, when behind the scenes. Witness their sentiments recorded 
•by themselves in this volume ! 

It is evident that the Van Buren party proper never gave Samuel Youn? a hearty support. The caucus 
4106 members of the N. Y. Legislature, out of 160) met April 2, 1824, and Flagg rose to urge a selection of 
Yates for Governor in preference to Young, whom hedepounced as Yates's " bitter and implacable enemy." 
Wright (now Governor) also spoke against Young and for Yates— as did E. P. Livingston. '• The Van Buren 

arty all supported Yates," said the Patriot, including Dudley, Bowne, Ward, «fcc. They counted 45 votes. 

foung was nominated, but not elected. He follows Mr. Van Buren, nevertheless— defended the State Bank 
charter system— and at Syracuse, 1843, and Baltimore, 1844, went energetically for s a restoration.' The 
Argus and Atlas play the favorite tunes of the party— each organ with suitable variations for its class of 
believers, of whom the Colonel is an Atlas man. 

A party in New York called Loco Foco had asked Colonel Young to be their candidate for Governor. He 
declined, but reminded their committee, that " a demagogue of the present day, backed by a disciplined lobby 
and a few mercenary presses, can rifle more plunder from the unborn than ever surrounded the triumphal 
car of a Roman General." 

" Tammany Hall," said the loco focos in reply, " has become a nursery of brokers, where federalists, mo- 
nopolists, and corruptionists are fostered. The open leaders, the secret movers of the party, and their min- 
ions, comprise a body of men whose political turpitude it would be difficult to parallel in any age or country. 
They have used the party for their own selfish purposes, and are either at the head or participating in the 
legalized spoils of every existing monopoly. These chartered democrats, with the assistance of a secret 
society, hired presses, the slaves of office, and the * known usages' can always caucus and pack the General 
mnd Nominating Committees to promote the objects of aristocracy." 

If this is the truth, ought not the whole people, as one man, to unite in selecting the purest, ablest men 
in the State, for the Convention of 1846 ? Speaking of Mr. Butler and Mr. Van Buren's party machinery, the 
JSvening Post thus frankly confesses that our present system of committees, primary meetings, and delega- 
tions are a series of base frauds : 

" It is a fact, admitted by all, [says the Post,] that our system of nominations by Conventions has become 
corrupt to the core. Our primary meetings have become a disgrace and a by-word. Frauds of the basest 
nature are openly and unblushingly practised to secure delegates to the nominating committees, who will 
subserve the interests of a few corrupt politicians— who, like a greedy pack of hounds, set upon any man 
-who dares expose their profligacy, the profligacy of those who owe their elevation to their shameless 
frauds, or propose measures of reform by wffich the nominations may be brought directly home to the 
.people." 

Our next chapter will illustrate the text of the Poet, and show how it is that " a few corrupt politicians" 
can, " like a greedy pack of kounds, set upon any man who dares expose their profligacy." We will begin 
with the Custom House. 

This note closes with a description of Britain in July, 1773, addressed to Sir' Horace. Man?!, by Horace 
Walpole. Earl of Orford, a son of the famous Sir Robert Walpole. Britain neglected all admonition, and 

S lunged into a career of war, bloodshed, debt, oppression, and crime, the results of which have chained 
own her people to poverty in the sight of wealth ; and there, degraded and disgraced they lie, ashamed of 
their ignoble servitude, but unable to throw it off. Citizens of New York, shall we profit in time by their 
•example I 

" They say the Bank is to issue five pound notes : at present all trade is at a stop and the confusion is ex- 
treme. Yea, verily, the villainy and iniquities of the age are bringing things rapidly to a crisis. Ireland is 
drained, and has not a shilling. The explosion of the Scotch Banks has reduced them almost as low, and sunk 

their manufactures to low-water ebb What is England now ? A sink of Indian wealth, filled by 

nabobs and emptied by maccaronis ! A Senate, sold, and despised ! A country overrun by horse-races ! A 
joining, robbing, wrangling, railing nation, without principles, genius, character, or allies ; the overgrown 
•shadow of what it was !" 
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chapter xym. 



Jefferson on government interferences at elections. Swartwout, Lawrence, Price r 
Allen, and Wetmore y s practice. Inspector Ogsbury. Van Buren recommends 
General Spicer of the " U. S. Lombard for office. Sketch of Prosper M. Wetmore. 
Alderman Purdy's petition, and Quackeriboss's counter-petition. Active Politi- 
cian's* pay office, Custom House. Proscription for opinion. New Taxes from St, 
Tammany. Butler enraged at Clinton* s exposure of the " organized corps. 1 * Col* 
Decatur. John MacGee's way to Office. 



Mr. Butler has the word of God constantly in his month. How far he seeks to 
square his conduct by his favorite standard let this memoir show. Mr. Van Buren 
professes a devoted attachment to the principles of Jefferson and the civil revolution of 
1800. Is it for the imagination of man to conceive any course of conduct more at va- 
riance with the doctrines of the sage of Monticello than the practice of the tenant of 
Lindenwald ! 

Let us compare Tammany Hall practice with the following extract from a letter — 
Thomas Jefferson to Governor McKean, a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
— dated Washington, February 2d, 1801. 

" Till this [the Election of President] is Known, it is too soon for me to say what 
" should be done in such atrocious cases as those you mention, of federal officers ob- 
" strutting the operation of the State governments. One thing I will say, that as to 
« the future, INTERFERENCES AT ELECTIONS, WHETHER OF THE 
" STATE OR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, BY OFFICERS OF THE LAT- 
•• TER, SHOULD BE DEEMED CAUSE OF REMOVAL; BECAUSE THE 
» CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY BY THE ELECTIVE PRINCIPLE ^E- 
" COMES NOTHING IF IT MAY BE SMOTHERED BY THE ENORMOUS 
« PATRONAGE OF THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT." 

Immediately after the fall election of 1834, Messrs. Cornelius W. Lawrence, Win. 
M. Price, Stephen Allen, J. R. Whiting, R. Riker, Daniel Jackson, Gid'n Ostraoder, 
Gideon Lee, and W. P. Hallett addressed a letter to their friend Samuel Swartwout, 
requesting that F. Ogsbury might be appointed an Inspector, as follows : 

" New York, 22d Nov., 1834.-— Mr. Ogsbury is an old inhabitant of this city— a firm 
« supporter of the administration— and IN THE LAT£ ELECTION WAS AC- 
" TIVE AND INFLUENTIAL." 

Mr. Jefferson believed that interference at elections by officers was criminal — tho 
Jeffersoniaus above named held out $1100 a year, and a sinecure, as the bribe for being 
active and influential at elections. The reward to follow close upon the service. If i 
office is to be the immediate reward of active electioneering— if 500 places, at from 500 
to 35,000 dollars a year income, are the fair recompense of struggles at the polls, the 
victors to have the spoils, is not the elective principle "smothered by the enormous 
patronage of the general government ?" and will not violence, bully clubs, bribing 
presses, lying tongues, and all the evils attending wholesale corruption be among the 
results ? /Why did Morris and Varian invade Pierce's sanctuary at 12 P. M. on a pre- 
tended mission of purity of election, if 500 prizes are ready to reward the men who 
can gain a victory, no matter bv what means ? The merchants require honest, indif- 
ferent, capable officers about the Customs. Are Messrs. Allen and Lawrence more 
partial to active, influential, one-sided partisans ? If so, and they can continue their 
system, the fair outside of our goodly republican tree will soon exhibit incurable rot- 
tenness at heart. 

Twelve thousand dollars have already rewarded, in part, Mr. Ogsbury's "influential" 
labors of 1834. His services now are so easy that thousands would gladly perform 
them well for a sixth of his income. 

Mr. Ogsbury, though he did not prosper as an. Importer, was fortunate in being 
the father-in-law of General Prosper M. Wetmore, usually known as Swartwout'* 
" great gun." General Prosper wrote the collector earnestly urging the appoint* 
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PROSPER X. WETMORE AND THE U. S. LOMBARD. 75 

merit of his affectionate and " influential" relative — adding, that General Peter Spictr 
had been promoted at Washington, and wished to resign in Ogsbury's favor. . 

General Spicer was a keen office-hunter, and rode his mare far ahead of ordinary 
beggars. He wrote to Mr. Swartwout, March 24th, 1829, more than a month before 
that gentleman entered on his duties, that he had heard that' he (Sw.) had been ten- 
dered the collectorship, and if so, he (Sp.) now tendered himself as his (Sw.'s) dep- 
uty. " I feel a conviction," observed the gallant military veteran, "that my mercan- 
tile experience would, &c I can with confidence refer 

to the members of the Republican party at large An our city and State for the claims 
I may be concidered to possess to your favorable concideration. J am AUTHOR- 
IZED to refer to the Hon. M. Van t Buren and the Hon. C. C. Cdmbreleng for MY 
POLITICAL STANDING. I likewise feel justified in adding the names of Ben- 
jamin Bailey and the Hon. C. P. White, who have assured me of their disposition to 
advance my views." . * 

The friend of Van Buren, Cambreleng, and White, could not be resisted. The 
General got Custom House rations from the date of Swartwout's advent till his pa- 
trons found the run of a better kitchen for him, in 1833, < elsewhere.* 

* Of his "mercantile experience" I will only mention that a fraudulent incorporated company failed in 
New York in 1896 ; its first president, Thomas Hyatt, was sent to the penitentiary for perjury and whole- 
pale swindling in its management. General Spicer succeeded him— and General Prosper ra. Wetmore was 
then Vice President. The public were defrauded $600,000 to $700,000 in a few months—Prosper was in- 
dicted by a N. Y. Grand Jury, Sept. 15, 1636, with Brown, Spencer, Hyatt and Jackson— turned States' evi- 
dence—and is, by the influence of Marcy, Bancroft and Van Buren, with Polk, Navy Agent at New York, 
one of the most important, confidential, and lucrative posts in the Union. Whether ' the Genera? will pass 
muster in the Senate is, like Butler's case, rather problematical. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman of undoubted respectability in N. York, to his correspondent at Al- 
bany, Jan. 8, 1831. " also told me what I did not know before, that in consequence of Prosper M. 

Wetmore's connection with the • Life and Fire' or some otb.er stock company, the 27th reg't of. artillery 
compelled him to resign. He is, consequently, obnoxious to the military, many of whom turned their eyes 

to because they thought he could defeat him. I know Wetmore only as the author of Lexington, *c, 

and as the great gun of Swartwout and Lawson." This was written during a competition for the office of 
Quarter Master General, Thrpop being Lt. Gov'r. Whether the fact is as stated I know not, but if it be so, 
the 27th, reg't of artillery gained honorable laurels by ousting such a character. Throop gave him some 
generalship or other in 1832. General Wetmore is, at present, a trustee of the Nautilus Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Nothing could be more appropriate than such a title for the insurance companies of the last twenty 
years. The Nautilus floats gaily on the surface of the ocean; in fine, calm, fair weather — spreads out a thin 
membrane for a sail, and enjoys itself. But the moment it finds the wind blowing a gale, the waves rolling, 
and the storm rising, it shuts up its sail, dives out of sight, to rise no more till the return of pleasant 
weather. This is not the first Nautilus that he has been a trustee of. 

General Prosper probably resided in the 14th ward of New York, when Yan Buren broached his Sub- 
Treasury. The General, in the session of 1836, had voted for as many bank charters as any other member 
of the Assembly, if not more ; yet he did not even blush when, as Yice President of " a large and enthusi- 
astic meeting," in that ward, he sanctioned Dr. HasbroUck and Mr. Reill's resolves, that the State had 
usurped unlawful power when it chartered banks— that any legislator who should aid*a broken bank, renew 
a charter, or vote for a new one, is a traitor— and that banks with exclusive privileges are essentially fraud- 
ulent and destructive of the public welfare ! 

The testimony of Yice President Prosper himself, and of President Spicer, and Messrs. Miller, Baldwin, 
Falls, Reade, Ac, at the conspiracy trial, before Judge Edwards ia N. York, as recorded in the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, shows that Mr. Polkuas insulted the community by placingWetmore where he now is. Mr. Polk 
may find the Butler agreement at Nashville a bad bargain yet. There will be a time to speak up. The 
native honesty and good sense of the American people will not be. appealed to in vain. 

The Hudson Insurance Co. started in 1825, with $200,000 of capital sworn as paid in, but except a few 
cents on the dollar there was no capital at all. The stockholders paid, in * I promise to pay, dec* The 
Albany charter cost them $3500. Prosper M. Wetmore, and G. W. Brown and Mark Spencer, found guilty 
with Barker^ and Thomas Hyatt, sent to the penitentiary, were among the directors— Hyatt being presi- 
dent. In a few months they contrived to put off their moonshine bonds for real money value, to the 
amount of, say $250,000. The same Brown, Hyatt, Spencer, and Wetmore next figure as Directors in 
another extra-infamous chartered concern, the U. S. Lombard Co., Hyatt, president, Wetmore, Vice presi- 
dent, and the active man of business. Sixteen persons paid for the charter, and took $15,000 worth of the 
stock each, paying in 5 cents on the dollar to set the dangerous machine agoing, hire puffs, puffers, &c. 
The Legislature had appointed Scriba ! Brown ! ! and Hyatt ! ! ! to distribute the stock. To blind the pub- 
lic, the Mayor and Recorder of N. Y. were made directors, in the act, ex-officio, but never once invited to 
attend. Hyatt, the president, and Jackson the sec'y, swore and recorded an affidavit that the stock 
l$300,000j was all paid up in gold and silver, though scarcely one cent in twenty had been so paid— and 
knowing this state of things it was proved on the trial that Wetmore continued as an active manager, and 
actually represented the bonds to be good though utterly worthless. He (Wetmore) gave his moonshine 
check, with the others, to pay ( ! ! !) for his stock. The checks and a trifle of cash were deposited in tha 
Tradesmen's Bank, which gave the Lombard a $300*000 credit (!!!) which credit was lent to the Hudson 
Co., which lent it chiefly to its stockjobbing stockholders. No Security, of course,— but the Hudson stock 
had been puffed up to 10 and 15 of a premium. The Lombard Co., so Prosper says, divided 3 per cent- 
profits, of course, though all was a dead loss. They lent largely to the knave Malapar. Wetmore swore on 
Hyatt's trial that he was intimately acquainted with the company's affairs, and, as V. P. .paid great atten- 
tion to its concerns, and tried to borrow $50,000 for it ! Comment is needless. Spicer, Wetmore, Butler, 
and Van Buren are worthy of each other— add* Hoyt and Lawrence as make-weights. The means of the 
Lombard Co. could nowhere be found— a million of dollars of its paper were palmed off upon the honest, 
unsuspecting people— the books were never written up— bonds were fraudulently fabricated anasent into 
market to raise cash upon, but bonds to be returned. General Morgan Lewis gave cash for $15,000 bonds— 
a dead lost. Hyatt had bvU htUe to do after Wetmore became V. P.-U <lid the chief business. Why talk 
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76 ALDERMAN PURDY — V. M. QVACKENBOSS. 

Mr. Alderman Purdy, now Surveyor of the Port of New York, an office worth 
$16,000 a year, besides its great patronage, is another of the active, party politicians, 
who have been long quartered upon the public at the Custom House* 

Alderman Purdy (Surveyor, Port of N. Y.)to Sam'l Swartwout, when about to he 

Collector. 
" Snt — The undersigned is an applicant for the- situation of Inspector of the 
Customs — he has a large family to support, and, if appointed, will use his utmost 
exertion to perform the duties of the office properly. For charicter and Qulifications 
he refers you to his friends and acquaintance. ELIJAH F. PURDY." 

We the undersigned, being acquainted with Elijah 1?. Purdy, do recommend him 
as a man of honesty, industry, and integrity, and well qualified for the office of In- 
spector of the Customs. JOHN W. HARDENBROOK, 

New York, April 27tn, 1829. SAM'L L. GOUVERNEUR. 

Mangle M. Quackenboss (one of his securities) to Collector SwartwouL 
"New York, April 27th, 1829. — Mr Dear Sir — I am not in the habit of 
asking more of a friend than perhaps I am called upon imperiously to do, after the 
master-strokes of policy, and, I may add, downright chicanery, that has been 
made use of to defeat you in your justly grounded expectations, which have now 
achieved their climax, to your honor be it spoken, that the weight of your character 
has borne you triumphantly through, to the utter dismay of your opponents and 
traducera. I^have but one request to make of you, and that is to be guarded how 
you give any countenance to the petition of Elijah F. Purdy for the appointment of 
an Inspector of the Customs, as he is, to my knowledge, a man not to be depended 
upon, and one that has invariably supported SWAMP, alias regular nomination. 
On the other, I take the like liberty of recommending Alexander Whaley, Junior, 
for the appointment of Inspector, (from the 10th ward,) a man every worthy of 
your confidence and patronage — and his success would be personally gratifying to 
your friends in this part of the town, and most particularly and personally so to your 
true friend and brother soldier, M. M. QUACKENBOSS." 

To 8. L. Gouverneur, Postmaster. 
DejAi Sir— The bearer, Mr. Whaley, is the gentleman I spoke to you about yes- 
terday— HE IS A VERY ACTIVE POLITICIAN, and wants an appointment 
in the Custom House. You will confer a particular favor on me by giving him a 
few lines of recommendation to Mr. Swartwout. 

Truly yours, M. M. QUACKENBOSS. 

Mem. (Hand writing S. Swartwout.) — "Alexander Whaley is strongly recom- 
mended by Mangle M. Quackenboss. He is also opposed to Purdy. Jt 

This is neither the time nor place to dwell at large on Mr. Purdy 's character — 
while an Inspector his duties, except the political, were, to my knowledge, very easy 
indeed. Now, himself, his son, and I do not very well know how many more of his 
relatives are billeted on Uncle Sam, between Pine and Wall streets. He is very 
useful to Lawrence as a channel of communication with * the boys,' and as a sort 
of foreman in the machine shop. 

One of the most wanton and cruel outrages I ever heard of was committed by 
Police Officers Colvin and Sweet, on the person of the Reverend John Mulligan. 
Damages one thousand dollars were given in a civil action, but nothing collected. 
In the criminal prosecution they were found guilty, and fined $50 each, a mockery 
of justiee that called forth from Mr. Bryant, through the Evening Post, on the 

of equality, a, paternal government, and justice, and encourage vice by the successful example of the knave ? 
In the N. Y. Evening Post, Feb. 7, 1887, we find the Barker, Hyatt, Lambert, Wetmore, Brown and other 
rascally impostures of the day admirably exposed. " We have seen them," says the writer, •• moved by the 
same wires, and playing upon the same puppets— pledging, hypothecating, and transferring the same worth- 
less bonds— the same worth! ese notes— the same depreciated stock— and offering the same bankrupt secu- 
rities—sometimes to bolster up one company, sometimes another— sometimes to forward the secret 
schemes of one speculator, and at others to practise some new deception upon the believing public. We 
have seen them daily and hourly resort te all the miserable shifts and expedients of worthless mendacity 
to protract the vile deception, and involve more innocent victims." 
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18th of March last, strong, pointed and well merited censures. Mayor Morris turned 
them out of the police. The Post having directed its censures at Recorder Tallmadge, 
was informed that he had been really anxious to have inflicted a far more severe and 
adequate punishment, but that . Aldermen Purdy and Vandervoort overruled him. 
Sweet, an active,* violent party politician, once belonged to the Custom House, and 
most probably is on pay there now. 

Peter Field, an Inspector whom Mr. Hoyt had removed, testified on oath before 
the Com *rs. of Inquiry, in 1841, that Tammany Hall assessed every officer of the Cus- 
toms, a tax for electioneering expenses. One time he (Field) would not pay — on 
which Egbert G. Sweet, also an Inspector, said to him ""You'll be sorry for this"— 
went to a book, tore out a list of the Inspectors, &c, saying, "All you damned sons 

of bitches that don't pay up will be sorry for it God damn you, I will 

remember you for it." Soon after this Field was put out. 

That there are such reports made by spies among the Custom House Officers, on 
printed leaves, and in other curious ways and shapes — secret, partial, and often mali- 
cious — can be proved, and their authors shamed, whenever it may become necessary. 

The Commissioners examined Sweet, who at once admitted that the election sub- 
scriptions went to the Tammany Hall Committee — that he had been absent for two or 
three days in succession, electioneering, as had also other officers-— and had had ah 
altercation with Field — but had not to the best of his recollection and belief reported to 
Mr. Hoyt the names of officers who did not subscribe to the Tammany subscriptions* 
As a member of Tammany, Sweet voted against Dr. Rockwell's motion for the pro- 
scription of Leggett, 

I have already stated enough to show a most infamous combination against the 
liberties of the country, as stated by Mr. Jefferson — the conspirators being professing 
disciples of that eminent statesman. 

Extract of a letter — B. F. Butler to Jesse Hoyt — Albany, January 18, 1821.— 
•• There is every prospect of a stormy session. The Governor [De Witt Clinton], 
has communicated the documents relative to THE ORGANIZE!) CORPS, accom- 
panied WITH A VERY ABUSIVE MESSAGE. This business will injure him 
greatly throughout the Union.* 

I don't think I shall be an applicant for any thing this winter — certainly not if I can 
get a living without, which I hope may be the case." 

Extract of a letter — Coe S. Downing to S. Swartwout, Collector of the port of 
N. York. — dated Brooklyn, Dec. 16, 1832.— " Permit me to Solicit from you a nomi- 
nation for our POLITICAL friend John MacGee for the office of Inspector of 
Customs. Mr. MacGee is personally known to me as a warm POLITICAL friend, 
and a strinaus advocate of the present administration." 

* Such are the pious " bucktail," Mr. Butler's language and sentiments relative to Governor Clinton's 
Message to the Legislature, of the 17th of January, 1621, in which he proved, exposed and condemned the 
" organized and disciplined hostility" of the federal officers, as exhibited in the State Elections -pointed to 
General Joseph G. Swift, the Surveyor, (who was afterwards tried for fraud as Vice President of the Life 
and Fire Insurance Co., in which, though he escaped conviction of crime, he was very blameable,) as hav- 
ing instructed the Naval Storekeeper, Decatur, at Brooklyn, [Is it he of the Chemical Bank lobby t] to or- 
ganize the whole Navy Yard at the State election, presenting " a scene of undue influence and extraneous 
intrusion revolting to every friend of republican government. A government of influence and corruption," 
said Mr. Clinton, " is the worst possible shape which a republican government can assume, because under 
the forms of freedom, it combines the essence of tyranny." " Slavery," he added, " is ever preceded by 
sleep— and the liberties of free states are more frequently prostrated by fraud than by force." Mr. Clinton 
concluded by stating his full persuasion that " when the personal animosities and political agitations of the 
times are buried in oblivion, he should be considered by impartial posterity as having endeavored to deserve 
well of the republic by his conduct on this occasion." 

Never was a position better sustained by evidence. It has been leng before the people. But the evil is 
much on the increase. 

. Col. John Decatur to Collector Swartwout. 

Portsmouth* May 4, 1829.— Dear Sir— This will be handed to you by my particular friend Mr. John Blunt, 
lately a resident of this town. In making you acquainted with Mr. Blunt, 1 take much pleasure. He is a 
gentleman who has been extensively engaged in business in this place, and in my official duties, as late 
Naval Storekeeper, have been daily engaged with him in mercantile transactions. For a number of years 
Mr. Blunt has supplied our Navy Yard, and I have at all times found him prompt, energetic, and faithful in 
the performance of his contracts ; and wAere it possible for Mr. B. to reside with us, I know of no man 
whom I would sooner select to the first office in my gift. For the last four y$ars.he has actively and openly 
advocated the iluims of our present worthy chief magistrate, and the reputation maintained by Mr. Blunt has 
been such in tLis section of the country, that we trust his talents have not been engaged unsuccessfully. 
Should it be necessary to have an assistant editor, to aid Mr. Noah in warding off the malignant shafts of the 
aoaUtion party, which will be made on you, in consequence of the general sweep which I presume you intend to mmka 
**your office, I know of no more suitable man than this said Cod of mine, and I therefore request that you 
wul add one more obligation I am already under, by giving him em appointment in the Custom House. 

Yours with esteem and affection. DECAT JR. 
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ExtTact of a letter — Richard Cornwell, Brooklyn, Dec. 20, 1832, to the same — 
" Permit me to introduce to you my friend Mr. John MacGee, and solicit from you 
the favor of obtaining the appointment of one of the Inspectors of Customs for said 
port. Mr. MacGee is a gentleman til good moral character, industrious habits, and 
in my opinion calculated to mate a useful officer in your department From his 
appearance in public life — and that is coeval with his age — he has been a firm and 
uniform supporter of democratic principles ,. and especially in support of our present 
administration— and IT IS TO HIS EXERTIONS, qs much as to any other indi- 
vidual, THAT KING'S CpUNTY STANDS AS HIGH AS SHE DOES in the 
political family of the state '." 

Here is a very fair specimen of the system by which Mr. Van Buren and Mr. 
Butler control our elections. Mr. John MacGee is sent to receive his pay for ex- 

fienditure in lungs and labor in King's County. While the worthy citizens of Wil- 
iamsburgh and Brooklyn were admiring the almost superhuman exertions of Pat- 
riot MacGee, and his long cherished love of Jackson and Van Buren, he was think- 
ing of the $1500 salary he would gain by it, the perquisites, and how long he 
could keep them. No dpubt the Brooklyn folks, in Nov. 1834, thought that they 
had decided the election. Quite a mistake I Mr. MacGee, as much as any liv- 
ing man had turned the scale — and a Commissioner to help to distribute the stock 
of the Atlantic Bank hands him a draft on the Custom House, in full of his patri- 
otism, where it was duly honored. 

If the administration of the day can create offices by the thousand, needed and 
not needed, pay the incumbents out of the proceeds of taxation, and put up places 
of $1,000 to $20,000 as prizes to be gained by the basest conduct of which politi- 
cians can be guilty, neither life nor freehold will be safe to an owner— fraud and 
villainy will triumph, and our country be degraded among the nations. Freemen 
see to it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Ulshoeffer of the Evening Post — his letter to Hoyt — espionage among democrats. 
Rose, Garniss, Shourt, Winship, Boggs, Kirk, Gross, dfc. Westervelt's pickings. 
SwartwouVs stealings, " Democrats of our stamp" Jeromus Johnson. B. J, 
Merserole. Abraham Le Foy. The Morning News* Burr, Mexico, Swarttoout, 
and place hunting. 

If any one had told me five years ago, that Henry Ulshoeffer, brother to the 
Judge, and one of the editors of the Evening Post, had stooped to slander his 
neighbors behind their backs, to their injury, collect the scandal of the hour foe 
Mr. Hoyt, listen to the private conversation of his friends at the dinner table, and 
note it down secretly for the v Collector, I would not, could not have credited it. 
But I have copied the following extraordinary memoranda, from the original, in 
the well-known hand of the subscriber to it, who had beeti a clerk employed in 
Ward and Hoyt's office, and afterwards had an $800 sinecure clerkship in the 
Custom House. In those days when religious majorities governed the world, for- 
tunate was he who professed the creed of the' powers that were. Equally fortu- 
nate is that lawyer now whose politics have no variance from those of the " regu- 
lar democrats," banded together to dispense the patronage of the country among 
ICT'themselves. 

De Peyster, who told the young butcher's ancestor that Mr. Van Buren " was a 
damned little rascal," suffered a loss of $1095 per annum in his rent-roll. What 
happened the conservative who exclaimed — u Who the devil is Mr, Hoyt — who 
ever heard of him ?" I do not know. The cartman for the Post was installed into 
office, under the "judicious tariff" of George A. Wasson. Ricard, the " mere 
drone/' and the poor clerk who was said to be "the rankest whig breathing," 
were ignorant that an informer had undermined them. Mr. Ulshoeffer adopted 
in practice Mr. L. Hoyt's convenient rule 1 of injuring people keeping them the 
while in the dark. . 
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CUSTOM HOUSE ESPIONAGE — HENRY ULSHOEFFEK. 79 

Address—' Jesse Hoyt, Esq.' Endorsement— *• Memorandums of IPy. Ulshoeffer relatire to sundry appli- 
cations for office.— 17th March, 1836." 

" MEMORANDUM OP H. ULSHOEFFER." 

" Gkorqk W. Ross* has laid before yo\i an application for Clerkship in doors, or the office of Inspector, 
'whichever shall appear to be at your disposal. I have already stated to you (and I now repeat it for your 
remembrance) that he is related to me as nephew (by a sister.) He has mostly, resided in the seventh ward, 
where he kept a ship-chandler's store* as successor to my eldest brother, George Ulshoeffer, (they were 

?>aitners at his death. My brother, in his Will, directed Mr. Rose to go on with the business and pay to my 
ather and mother the full value of the stock at the time of his decease, for their future comfort v Before 
he accomplished this he became insolvent, but acted with good faith to his grand-parents and paid them for 
the stock (the balance due at his failure being small.) He then procured a release from his creditors by- 
great exertions, and with the aid of some friends went Into the Grocery business in Cherry street, Which, 
made « both ends meet,' apparently. Last May he removed his store into Coenties' Slip, and took a part- 
ner, and attempted to do a better business— but the change that came aver the business community overset 
all his calculations, and he has been wasting his' means ever since in necessary expenses. To crown all 
Jus misfortunes, his store took fire the early part of March, and his whole stock was lost. Though the 
stock was covered by insurance, it had been procured mostly upon credit, and must be paid for ; and even 
if it nad been otherwise the prospect of doing business for a long while is but a hopeless one. Trade is not 
likely to revive for a considerable period— and Mr. Rose thinks he must finally give up. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Rose wishes to withdraw from his business, and take such an appointment as will afford 
him a livelihood for a few years. 

He is a Democrat of our stamp— 18 pertinacious in argument, and of good education. In the Seventh Ward, 
he breasted the storm of Whiggery in 1834, and suffered in his business some on that account. As to his 
qualifications, I will assure you he is fit for any of the clerkships in doors— he writes a good hand— is good 
at figures and calculations, as te an out door appointment ne is far superior to many who are now in 
office. This I well know. Mr. Rose has a wife and one child— and is about SO years of age. 

As I have before said to you personally, this is an affair which I feel an interest it— and if you can ap- 
point him you will confer another favor (among others) on me, as well as him. It will also raise ml in the 
esteem of our family, who affect to believe there is no chance for him. 

My brother the Judge, Mr. Jordan aud others, have doubtless spoken to you on this subject. 

Joseph Garniss, with whom I have been acquainted for years, is applying for the office of Inspector. 
He is about 33 years of age, and was formerly a clerk of Colemar the Crockery Dealer in Broadway, where 
your wife has purchased China ware frequently. 

Garniss boards with my mother-in-law, and has for several years. He boards in John street (2d ward.) 
I know him well— his politics are of the right kind. Every day at dinner Garni ss and I have a regular con- 
versation with the Whigs at table, and I have found him firmly and enthusiastically attached to the ad- 
ministration. 

Although I have no personal interest in his application, I know of no young man I could more cordially 
recommend to your notice, both on account of his politics and capacity. I place him only next to Mr. Rose 
in the interest I /eel in his application. Owing to change in trade .and the necessity of economizing, Mr. 
Colemar was obliged to dismiss Mr. Garniss, and every department seems to be filled in other places where 
he has sought for employment. J 

He is a single man. 

Jambs Monroe Winship, a young man, 10 years of age, applies for a Clerkship. He is son of Daniel 
Winship, butcher of Fulton Market, and resides in the 17th ward. ' He is of course a Democrat, as I know 
from repeated conversations. You have seen him at your house, and can judge somewhat of his merits. 
As to my own knowledge of his capacity, I can say no more than , that I believe him to be qualified for 
some situation of small salary. Hu father has contributed liberally in money to the Democratic party , and 
it would be securing a large family interest for the administration, if the appointment could be made. 

Georos W. Shourt wants the place .of Cartman to the Public Store in Nassau street. As He has seen 
you on the subject, and you know his politics, you can form an opinion of his merit, and the expediency 
of doing what he wishes. He has for some time been the Cartman of the Evening Post, carrying daily the 
mail papers to the Post Office. He is a loth warder) and you can take care of him without any urging 
from me. 

Edmund J. Gross is an applicant for the place of Inspector. He is of the 10th ward. Of course he is a 
Democrat. I introduced him to you one day in your office in Wall street. He is a married man of about 
45 years of are, judging from his appearance. He is a respectable man, and would, I have no doubt, fill the - 
place creditably. He relies much on my influence in this business, fa* I have no particular interest in his 
application. 

William J. Boacs is an applicant for the appointment of Inspector. I am well acquainted with him— 
know his politics to be thorough Democratic— and as he depends a great deal on what I say to you, I will be 
candid enough to say that the letters he has laid before you, signed by Mr. Cambreleng, Colonel Johnson 
and others, although entitled to great weight, ought not to be conclusive. He ^took great interest in Mr. 
Coe's application for the Collectorship, and wrote letters to Washington in his behalf, and with Ely Moore 
.and others, endeavored to defeat your appointment. 

He is at present a letter-carrier in the Post Office, and though lot one time felt disposed to do all J could for 
him, spme things have induced me not to urge you strongly in his favor. He is in the 10th ward— and 
iias a family. Mr. Coddington can tell you about him. 

The above applicants are all new ones. 

Of those who are already in the Custom House I will speak as follows : 

Jambs WbstbbvElt is a Weigher, and has spoken to me about his situation. He is thoroughly loco-foco, 
•and ought rot to be removed. There is no objection to his being retained that I know of. He has been in 
office about eighteen months. 

Pbtbr Coutant is an Inspector, and has been in office about a year and en half. I know him well. He 
is one of the firmest of our party. Old Gilbert Coutant is his uncle. He has been persecuted formerly by the 
Whigs, and had to abandon his business in consequence. He ought to be retained by all means. He is 
son-in-law of Daniel Winship. ^ 

Thomas Kirk* is a Weigher ■, and now in office. He has not spoken a word to me on the subject of his 
feeing retained, but I cannot omit the opportunity, while I am making these memorandums, of recommend- 
ing, cordially, his reappointment. 

* Kirk was removed by Van Ness, but, being a strong friend of Van Burcn, was soon restored to office, by 
Lawrence. He is now an Inspector. 
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He is a fine old gentleman, of our polities ; and has been a constant risttor at the office of the Evening- 
JP*#<, where he frequently discourses on politics— and, of course, his opinions are well known to Bryant 
and myself. He was once of the firm of Kirk and Mercein, Booksellers of this city. 

Joskfh Dsbtfous is now an Inspector, and wishes to be transferred to the French floor in the Public 
Store in Nassau street, where the pay is the same as he now yets, and which change would enable him (on 
account of greater convenience in the hours of business) to pay some attention to other matter*, and make Ms 
income better— or rather enable him to instruct his children in some branches of education. In this store he 
would be attendant upon the appraisers. ,.,,*,*. 

Knowing his politics to be decidedly Democratic. I would recommend, if nothing interfered in your opinion,, 
his transfer to the Public Store. He i* a good judge of French articles, and might be of service in that 
department. 

Among those who are opposed to the administration, and in office, there is A. S. DbPbystbr, (weigher.) 
He is a thorough Whig, but has urged some Democrats to speak to you for him. Look out for him ! 

He told Mr. Daniel Winship that u Mr. Van Buren was a dam'd little rascal , w or words to that effect— 
and this too very recently. __ ' 

Samuel B. Fleming is a Conservative Democrat of the rankest sort. He was a strenuous advocate for 
Coe's appointment to the Collectorship— and said before you was nominated, " Who the devil is Mr. Hoyt 1 
Who ever heard of him ?" Ac. , f , 

Hemrt K. Fbost, a Clerk, I know to be the rankest Whig breathing, and ought to be removed without 
scruple. 

Geobgb Ricard, an Inspector, has been in office several years, and is, I understand, in good pecuniary 
oircumstances, and could live without the office. He is from the 10th ward. He scarcely ever attends our 
meetings, and is, in apolitical point of view, a mere drone. 

Let him be removed ! 

Henry W*****t, an Inspector, is a drunken beast, and notwithstanding his politics, he ought to be re- 
moved. This is public sentiment wherfrver he is known. Any one in the tenth ward will say so." 

[Here ends the Ulshoeffer Memoranda.] 

Mr. Ulshoeffer's nephew, Hose, who " is a democrat of our stamp, 1 " and " breast- 
ed the storm of whiggery," had an office, and his uncle was "raised in the 
esteem" of the House of Ulshoeffer. The crockery-man's clerk where Mrs. Hoyt 
bought her china, I know nothing of. '* A large family interest was secured for 
the administration" by giving the butcher's boy a " situation of small salary." As 
Kirk's politics were endorsed by u Bryant and myself," after daily discourses at the 
bureau of the Post, he kept in the saddle. Whether the Israelite, Dreyfous, was 
transferred to the French floor I have not heard — but it is very probable, as " his- 
politics were decidedly democratic", W. J. Boggs, tho' " thoroughly democratic," 
was no favorite. Him he turned over to Coddington. 

James Westervelt, the* weigher, was reported to be " thoroughly loco foco" — and 
was retained. 

I do not know the man, but by, reference to Mr. Reyburn, President of the St. 
Patrick's Society, N. Y.'s evidence before the Commission, July 9, 1841, page 
638, No. 212 Congress documents, it will appear that this Westervelt, not content 
with $1500 easily earned from government, mulcted the merchants heavily where 
he t»aa the chance. If the law gives a measurer or weigher a certain number of 
days to make returns to the Custom House, and the merchant wishes sootier to 
learn the weight or measure, as often happens, he must pay a heavy bribe, com- 
pensation, or fee (call it what you will) for the information. Mr. Reyburn received 
about 98 tons of iron by a Glasgow vessel— ^asked Westervelt for a copy of his re- 
turn of the weight, and obtained it on paying a few cents less than twenty dollars ! 
I could have made a copy in about as many minutes. If a measurer is asked for a 
copy of the weight of a quantity of coal, the by-fee is $5. Well may Mr. R. ex- 
claim that this is "very demoralizing!" Why, there is no more use for IT 
measurers at $1500 a year each, nor for any one of them, than there is for 17 
chaplains to read morning prayers in the barge office— it is merely a poor pretext 
for rewarding 17 MacGees, Westervelts, Purdys, Spicers, and Ogsburys — "active 
politicians," or their friends. Secretary Ewing or Forward, reported in favor of 
abolishing these sinecures, but the difficulties in Mr. Tyler's cabinet caused his 
resignation. Mr. Walker's forte would rather lie in increasing such patronage than 
lessening it. 

The family of Ulshoeffer, as has beeri seen, kept one eye steadily fixed on their 
own interest. Jeromus Johnson, member of Congress, Appraiser, and , «' democrat 
of our stamp," did not seriously differ from them in his views of Custom House 
Republicanism. 

Jeromus Johnson was a sort of a pillar in Tammany. I think I remember him 
as a legislator on " the regular" ticket as far back as 1812. In 1822 he was chair- 
man of the Committee of the Assembly to which the North River and Fulton 
Bank -charters were referred — but whether he approved of the Commissioners wha 
gave Alderman Rathbone $500,000 in stock, by which he cleared $74,000 with- 
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oet much outlay, I haxe forgotten. I presume he did, for he is a rotten reed— reryv 
Mr. Van Buren knew his man, and he baited a political hook with an appraiser'* 
office ; hung it up in the ceiling of the House of Representatives to make Jeromus vote 
straight when he went to Congress. Jerome kept his eye upon the bait — was in due 
time nominated an appraiser, though he had been a conservative and signed the Tall* 
madge pledge. General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren had denounced the practice 
of tempting Congressmen from the honest and impartial discharge of their duty,, 
by holding up before their eyes embassies abroad, and lucrative offices at home if 
they would become mere creatures of the executive. Yet the recollection of the 
unblushing effrontery with which such bribes were given from 1829 to 1841, is 
enough to sicken the soul of a true patriot. "Will you remove the deposits to the 
pets ?" quoth Jackson to Duane. " Not a dollar," replied the secretary. " Will you 
resign, and I'll bargain with a secretary who will ?" said the president. " Til not 
budge an inch from my duty, but you can dismiss me, you know, 1 " answered the 
faithful minister. " Will you take the Russian embassy and retire V 1 was the next 
question— but $9,000 a year of a sinecure, anu* $9,000 in a present to start with* 
had no charms for Duane. He had to be removed— and the supple Taney became 
a pliable tool in the hands of Van Buren. 

Jeromus Johnson was not of the Duane school— he became an appraiser — had to 
sign appraisements he never saw, or quit ;* even Hoyt declared he had no confi- 
dence in such a set of appraisers as Johnson, Lounsberry*&c, nor is it to be won- 
dered at. Johnson had been a regular signer of recommendations for office, to 
Washington, the N. Y. P. O., Custom House, &c. Here is a specimen— one of 
Cambreleng's «« old and active politicians," pressing for his pay. 

" New York, 30 April, 1829.— The Collector of the PoTt of New York. 
Sir— Mr. James Maurice, AN OLD AND ACTIVE POLITICIAN desires a 
station in our Custom House, and is worthy of THE PATRONAGE of government. 

C. C. CAMBRELENG. 
I fully concur in the above. • W. SEAMAN." 

" Mr. Maurice is a Republican of the old school, and a warm and devoted friend 
to Gen. Jackson. 

JEROMUS JOHNSON— JOHN HILLYER—M. M. NOAH." 



Here is another wonderful document — 
New York, April 29th, 1829. To S. Swartwout, Esq. "We the undersigned 
subscribers doo recommend Abraham Meserole as a very suitable person for one of 
the Custom House Inspectors, and would gladly se him appointed, knowing him too 
aUufavs having been a warm supporter of Gen '1 Jackson. 

M. M. NOAH, JEREMIAH DODGE, 

H. ECKFORD, JEROMUS JOHNSON." 

WILLIAM S. COE, 

Immediately below this, is the following rare and curious request, on the sam§ 
sheet and page of paper. 

'* Dear Sir — When you have lea sure, and take up the numerous applications for 
offices in the Custom house department, I make this memorandom FOR FEAR IT 
MAY ESCAPE YOUR^ MEMORY, THAT MR. ABRAHAM MESEROLE IS A 
NEPHEW OP MINE. His brother Bernard the Alderman of the 10th Ward, was 
a candidate for the office I fill, supported by a strong petition of Jackson's friend* 
—would take it as a particular favour, \O sm I? THERE IS A VACANCY AFTER 
REMEMBERING YOUR RELATIVES, JJ\ if you would give him a commission. 

Yours truly, JEROMUS JOHNSON.*' 

The Meseroles were in luck. In 1840, we find B. J. an appraiser. Jerome 
also wanted his son in, and the Commission of 1841, contains a detail of other 
queer transactions. 

In 1838, Jeromus was a director of the Bank of America, with John Targee, &c» 



* See Executive Doc. No. 313 H. of R. 37th Con* . 3d Soit. paf •• 333-34. 
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This pet bank* early in 1834, had $369,000 in specie, and its needy or greedy guardi- 
ans, the directors bad borrowed $436,000 of its funds, which, at 3 per cent, a month, 
would bring them $150,000 and more -yearly. 

Courteous reader — had you been at the •• Democratic" state convention held in 
the Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, in Sept. 1836, to nominate Martin Van Buren, 
and W. L. Marcy, as President abd Governor, Collector Lawrence as State Elector, 
&c., you would have beheld as the New York Custom House representation, Wat- 
son £. Lawrence, Elijah F. Purdy, Charles P. Clinch, and Abraham Le Foy, the 
old auctioneer. And you would have seen Governor Marcy proposed for re-election 
by Abraham himself, direct from the barge office. He was hired for this sort of 
work. De Witt Clinton's Chair at Albany occupied by the nominee of a New York 
-Custom House Officer! Friends of State rights where are ye ? 

New York, 31 March 1829. 

Samuel Swartwont, Esq. Respected Sir— Presuming that changes will be made in the 
Custom House Department, I take this opportunity of offering myself as a candidate for 
the office of Inspector of the Customs. As to my moral and political character, as well as 
to claims and capability, I beg leave, Sir, to refer you to Mr. John A. Hardenbrook, Judge 
Herttell, Gen. Bogardus, Col. John L. Graham, Col. Wm. L. Morris, Hon. C. P. White, 
whose recommendations I can obtain, together with a majority of the Jackson members of 
the Common Council. If appointments are to be made tn reference to POLITICAL SER- 
VICES (especially to the Clinton and Jackson cause) and personal AND FAMILY coa- 
eiderations, I think I can satisfy Mr. Swartwout, that I am not deficient in either qualifica- 
tion. I presume that Mr. Swartwout is aware that Henry Abel and Abraham Bowdine, 
both Custom House Insp., are mere shadows of John Targee. 

ABRAHAM LE FOY. 

Mr. Cornelius W. Lawrence's course in the Custom House, may be guessed from 
the facts stated in this volume. He may talk *• Jefferson," but he'll out-Herod Herod 
in the way of political corruption. See if he don't ! 

In a letter signed by Cornelius W. Lawrence, Thomas Herttell, John Lorimer 
Graham, and George D. Strong, addressed to S. Swartwout, and dated 8th Dec. 
1834, at N. Y — they say— 

" Mr. Le Foy from that time to the present has been an active, zealous, and .effi- 
cient advocate of democratic principles, and has very materially aided in sustaining 
the present administration, and we believe that no individual who has been selected 
as an Inspector of the Customs has presented stronger personal or political claims to 
your favorable notice.*' 

That honest and steady patriot, Wm. M. Price, privileged to plead for the op- 
pressed, according to law, thus adds his testimony, (Dec. 10, 1834.) 

" I am not acquainted with any individual who presents stronger personal and po- 
litical claims to your consideration than Mr. Le Foy. 

His appointment would afford great gratification to a great number of your per- 
gonal and political friends* and confer an especial favor on yours truly, 

WILLIAM M. PRICE." 

The N. Y. Morning News is edited by J. L. O'SuIlivan, and the establishment is 
upheld as the mouth-piece of Messrs. Purdy, Lawrence, Bowne, Allen, Wet- 
more, and the " regular" Tammany Hall clique, who issue their mandates offi- 
cially, over the editorial head. It presented the ludicrous appearance, not long 
since, of Tammany Hall proclamations, signed by Purdy, the Custom House Sur- 
rey or, as Chairman of the political club at that tavern; and immediately under7 in 
the very same column, the most spiteful attacks on Mr. Van Ness, then collector for 
^^interfering in politics ! 

" The removal of Mr. Van Ness," says the Tammany Hall Committee, thro' the 
News of June 26th, 1845, was "an act of self-defence against a long course of in- 
solent, corrupt, and aggressive interference on the part of the Custom House in all 
our local politics/' The reader wilf already have -seen that a New York Collector is 
a political agent of the powers at Washington, placed in the Custom House at New 
York, for the purpose of aiding in carrying all elections in that vast Commercial 
Capital, whether City, State, or federal, for the party of which his employers are the 
leaders. And yet Messrs. Wetmore, Butler, Bowne, Purdy, O'SuIlivan & Co., in 
the above manifesto, justify Mr. Yan Ness's removal, and the appointment of the 
Old Auctioneer, Lawrence, on the score of political meddling. 
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In the same paper they accuse his brother, General Van Ness, the Washington 
banker, with supporting Burr. Was not Mr. Van Buren, Burr's clerk ? Was not 
Samuel Swartwout, Burr's agent ? Is not the reflection on Gov. Van Ness a censure 
on Andrew Jackson for appointing Swartwout, knowing that fact, and on President 
Van Buren for continuing him a twelve month after his accession ? 

The history of CoL Burr's attempt to dismember the Union, levy war against his 
country, seize certain foreign possessions, and found in the South and West a new 
empire, more friendly to England than to his own free home, is not new. His trial, 
disgrace, self-banishment, and retirement from political life, are facts well known. 
Samuel Swartwout, who, with Erick Boilman, was arrested in the Burr conspiracy 
times for high-treason* was a steady follower of Burr — and General Wilkinson (I 
quote the Richmond Enquirer of Sept. 1807) testified on Burr's trial at Richmond, 
that Mr. Swartwout, then a bold, manly, athletic youth, was actually concerned in 
the plot. 

General W. swore that Swartwout had called at his head quarters, at Natchi- 
toches, on the 8th of Oct. 1806, with a letter of introduction from Jonathan Dayton 
of N. J. and that he said he had been in company with Peter V. a son of Matthias 
Ogden, who had proceeded onward to New Orleans. Colonel T. H. Cushing, who 
was with General W. when Mr. S. arrived, having retired for a few minutes,, Mr. 
Swartwout slipped from his side pocket, a letter and packet which he said he was 
charged by Colonel Burr to deliver to him (Gen'l W.) The letter was produced by 
Gen'l W., and was a formal introduction of Swartwout by AaTon Burr, dated at 
Philadelphia in July. The secret communication from Burr to Wilkinson adverted 
to the intended expedition, and referred to Swartwout for further intelligence, who 
[said Gen'l W.,] stated " that Col. Burr, supported by a numerous and powerful as- 
sociation, extending from New York to New Orleans, was about to levy an armed 
force of 7000 men, with a view to carry an expedition against the Mexican pro- 
vinces" — that New Orleans was to be seized — " that naval protection would be had 
from Great Britain — that he (S) was to meet Col. Burr and General Dayton at 
NASHVILLE, on the 20th of Nov.," &c. The envelope also covered a letter to 
John Peters, Nashville, and a letter from General Dayton to him (Wilkinson), also 
partly in cypher, asking " Are you ready ? Are you and your associates ready ? — 
Wealth and Glory, Louisiana and Mexico," &c. 

Col. T. H. Cushing of the 2d U, S. Infantry, deposed that he was shown these 
letters by this General, the morning after Mr. S. arrived. As to Messrs. Burr and 
Dayton's autographs there could at least be no mistake — they were well known. 

On the 26th of Dec., previous to the trial, Gen'l W. made affidavit at New Orleans 
to the leading facts, and swore that he believed that Swartwout and Ogden were 
parties to an insurrection against the laws of the U. S. — and the General's appoint- 
ments in Canada, &c, afterwards, are the best possible proofs that Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and their friends in Va. fully believed him. 

The newspapers of N. Y. reported that Mr. S. had assassinated the General for 
thus testifying, but he was too brave to do that. He challenged him, and when 
Wilkinson replied " that he held no correspondence with Traitors or Conspirators," 
he posted him as a treacherous, perjured poltroon. 

Major Morgan Neville, of Cincinnati, the bosom friend of S. was aBurrSnan in 
these days. He married a niece of Capt. Heth of Richmond, one of Burr's securi- 
ties. Neville and, Swartwout and Andrew Jackson were early friends. Last war 
all the Swartwouts fought well. Samuel married Miss Alice Ann Cooper, in New 
York, in Dec'r, 1814. He was a primitive Jacksonian, and called the first Jackson 
meeting ever held at Tammany. He toasted Jackson as " an honest man and a 
hero," adroitly secured the interest of Ex-President Monroe and of his nephew, 
S. L. Gouveraeur— kept his eye steady on the Collectorship, as lesser place-hunters 
do on lesser offices — talked oi patriotism and thought of place — got it — carried off 
or allowed to be embezzled, a million and a quarter of dollars, and is now said to 
be very poor. When Hull was employed, government were at fault — He was too 
old. Had he been shot after trial, as justly sentenced to be, other incapable or 
feeble officers, who did much mischief last war, would have been kept out of the 
way. So with Swartwout A ruined speculator and his comrades ought never to 
have had the Customs — nor ought his crimes to have been passed oyer, by collusion, 
as they were. He was keen anjj knowing, and, two to one is only acting the poor 
-bankrupt. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Swartwout and Tepas — How Texas got settled. John Y. Mason's speculations. A 
Swartwout memoir suggested. Swartwout and Van Buren. Tammany Hall and 

* Van Nets. Inspectors sent from Albany. Corrupt political appointments — J. Af. 
Wheeler, S^c. The Custom House Divan. Old Job Furman. Surveyor Atiwood. 

Major Swartwout was a shrewd, artful man, and as he had got a powerful 
position by ministering to the great man above him — he resolved to keep it by 
studying his humor. That Jackson was resolved to have Texas, and not ill-disposed 
to receive a still larger slice of Mexico, he knew far better than his neighbors — and 
having no money of his own, he applied that of the public to the settlement of 
Texas. In due time much more will be brought to light — meantime the following 
letters will speak for themselves — they need no comment : 

Collector Swartwout, New York, to Col. Frost Thorn, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

New York, November 11, 1835. 
Dear Sir — General John Y. Mason, has been requested, by me, to deposit with 
you a certificate of grant of eleven leagues of land in Texas, which I pur- 
chased from him, and which he has kindly agreed to procure to be recorded at 
Nacogdoches, and get the commissioner to name a surveyor for. I have also given 
James Morgan. a letter or order to receive the same, which order I will thank you 
to honor on presentation, as Mr. Morgan is to locate the same for me, and is a citizen 
of Texas. 

Collector Swartwout, New York, to Col. Frost Thorn, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

New York, 11 February, 1836. 

My Dear Sir — I received a draft from you yesterday for 1000 dollars at 60* days, 
which was promptly accepted, but there was no letter of advice accompanying it. 
ThisI regret, as I do not know what \t is for, although I presume it is intended for 
the Texian cause. If so, please to inform me by return post — General Mason leaves 
this for Nacogdoches tomorrow morning. He goes on for the purpose of locating^ 
his grants, I have requested him to speak to you about Carahalls business, about 
which I will thank you to write me ; 1 have paid your third draft, or rather my third 
note due 28lh January. My interests are now very large in Texas, and I pray yotr 
do all you can to sustain Mason. You must not forget that we who have hitherto 
purchased and paid for our lands were in a great degree, the cause of your getting 
so many gallant men into your country. I received a newspaper of your place of 
the 2d January, this morning, and thank you for it. We all feel that Texas is now 
Independent. But my dear sir, do not let your new government run into extrava- 
gancies, let them confirm all the land grants, and it will give confidence to those 
who may become purchasers, or residents hereafter. Let them decree that holders 
in the states shall have their rights preserved, and they will increase the value of 
their public domain. Let them also authorize foreigners or people in the states and 
in Europe, to hold real estate as if they were on the soil. Nothing would so far 
give character to your country. 

As you are an old and respected citizen, your advice ought to have weight. 
Therefore speak. 

Do my dear friend let me hear from you what is my atogue now worth, that is 
when you shall have made and maintained your independence ? Write me all about 
that and other matters — 

Believe me very sincerely yours, SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 

As far as I can learn their early history, the brothers Swartwout began life as 
working painters. They kept an oil, paint, and dye-stuff store in New York, at the 
commencement of the war of 1812, and behaved very well in that contest. Their 
biography— the good and the bad of jt — if they would entrust ^heir papers to some 
able and discreet friend — ►would be a very interesting, curious, and pleasant volume. 
0! life, they tasked much of the bitterness — much of its sweets— the romance an<f 
the sad reality — the pains and the pleasures. Look at S. Swartwout's letter to 
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Hoyt, of March, 182$. He would be the man for a family biographer — if as candid 
to the public as he was there to Jesse. 

Texas has done more for northern politicians than people are aware of. It upheld 
"Swartwout — raised Lawrence, Morris, Marcy, Ritchie, &c. — and is in the month of 
•every office*beggar of note who enters Washington, save and except a few of 
Mr. Van Buren's folks, who went on V other tack to catch votes in their particular 
localities. 

Mr. Van Buren* tried to get one of his Creatures into the Custom House in 1829, 
but Swartwout. outgeneraled him — this caused a coolness, but it did not last long. A 
mutual friend persuaded them to dine with him, bury the hatchet, and play into each 
other's hands. They did so— and after that John Targee and his folks began to have 
an influence and get their friends appointed to snug berths. Next year Swartwout got 
mad at Van Buren, quarreled with and called him " a d d contemptible, little moo- 
key" — all of which the latter forgave and politely invited the former to serve out his 
term. ' 

Messrs. Lawrence, Wetmore, Purdy, O'Sullivan, &c., seem to have cherished far 
more affection for Hoyt and Swartwout than for Van Ness, of whom they say m the 
number of the News I have quoted, that " when in town he spends a much less num- 
ber of hours in his office than any of his predecessors have done ; and that during 
those hours he is with much difficulty accessible to merchants — busily employed, we 
suppose, in turning round and round the wheel of appointments — in a somewhat su- 
perfluous regulation of the politics of a ward — or a menacing inquisition into the re- 
ported disaffection of a trembling inferior."! 

" There will not be very many changes in the Custom House till the fall elections," 
said a confidential friend of Mr. Lawrence, to me, a few days since. " Those who do 
their duty then will assuredly not be forgotten." 

John W. Wheeler, an Inspector under Messrs. Hoyt and Swartwout was removed 
hy Mr. Curtis. Mr. Van Ness reinstated him. His original recommendation to 
Swartwout was signed by John Lovett and his colleague, as aldermen of the 13th 
ward. They told the Collector to " place him in a situation to render much service 
to the party" — and represented him as " having been long known to us as ONE OF 
THE MOST EFFICIENT ELECTIONEERED IN OUR WARD, in support 
of General Jackson and the State." 

If such appointments as this are not treason against society, what can be ? Is 
this the John W. Wheeler who voted in 1835 for Dr. Rockwell's motion at Tam- 

* Thefe was evidently the best possible understanding established between Mr. Swart wont and the Alba- 
ny Regency as early as 1835, for in that year and 1636, Marcy, Wright, Ctoswell, J. Van Buren, Corning, 
Ac, are liberal in their letters to him, recommending candidates for his Hospital. Seymour and many oth- 
ers thus got places. On the 23d of March, 1836, Edwin Croswell (the Argus) recommends flarnum Whipple 
to his "most favorable consideration"— assures him that his (W.'s) " pecuniary circumstances render it 
'peculiarly desirable at this time" that he shomld be admitted into Swartwout's Poor House— and thus sums 
up his character—" His political qualifications are equally unquestionable ; being a uniform Republican of the 
Old School." 

Mr. Attorney General Van Buren thus endorses Whipple on the same sheet : 

" Samuel Swartwout, Esq.— Dear Sir— I fully concur in the foregoing [CroswelTs] recommendation of 
■Capt. Whipple, and as he is a very clever fellow, to boot, I hope you will be able to do wfcat he asks. 
. Yours truly, J. VAN BUREN. 

Albany, March 23rd, 1836." 

Of course, S. S. could not resist " a very clever fellow," backed by a V. Buren and a Croswell. W. was 
duly installed as Inspector, at $1098 a year— his duties being, employed I presume, on the politic*! side of 
tfie department, for which his •« political qualifications" and " uniform" step in the ranks of fashion at Albany, 
"had doubtless prepared him. I believe he chews his oats quietly, for 1 never saw him any where conjuga- 
ting the verb" to do," except in the nation's biennial blue book— head " Salaries." 

t " We have seen," continues the News, " numbers of sound and respectable Democrats, with families de- 
pendant for bread on their places, actually turned abruptly out, without the slightest impeachment, or pos- 
sible impeachment, of their faithful performance of their duties ; while great numbers have been retain- 
-ed or appointed, both of Whigs and persons fairiy entitled to be termed the scum of our population, skimmed 

tip from the pot-house, the brothel, the gambling table and the fighting ring When has it ever 

before been known, under any other administration of the Custom House, that a ship master, receiving an 
Inspector on board, has actually, from the notoriety of the bad character of the latter, set one of his crew to 
watch him, while he sent to the proper office to insist on having another officer to discharge his cargo 2" 

The scum of society, " skimmed up from the pot-house, the brothel, the gambling table, and the fighting 
ring"— the notorious inspector and the " vagabond rowdies" remain in office under Lawrence. Very few of 
them have been moved ; yet Wetmore, Purdy, Tammany, ^nd the News are silent as the grave ! All they 
desired was the removal of Van Ness, the control of the merchants, the fingering of the cash, and the com- 
mand of " the organized corps." Every Congressman-elect of the State and party— every congressional 
district in Ohio, New York, and Michigan, petitioned Mr. Polk to, remove Van Ness. This, reader, is organ- 
ised Va^i Btnrenifin. 
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many Hal!, denouncing Wm. Leggett and proscribing the New York Evening 
Post?* 

Duly endorsed as "a warm supporter," by M. M. Quackenboss, one of the 
Collector's bail, Mr.. McCorkell coboea forward to be recompensed for his " sacrifice 
of time and money. $1095 a year, and perquisites, are my price, quoth Mr. 
McCorkell. 

«• To S. Swartwout, Esq. April 13, 1829. 

Sir — Having always been a Republican, and, having , zealously advocated the 
Election of Andrew Jackson to the Presidency — for the advancement of which I have 
made much sacrifice of time and money — I feel myself entitled to present my claims 
before you, confident that you will do justice to me, (though but an humble individ- 
ual,) who have worked in the same good came in which you have acted so conspicu- 
ous and successful a part. 

I ask respectfully to be appointed one of the Inspectors of the Customs for this 
port"— &c. CHARLES McDERMOT. 

John Morris, **an ardent and capable politician," applied for his share of the 
spoils to Collector Swartwout, in 1831, immediately after the close of his (Mor- 
ris's) political exertions at the fall election of that year. He was recommended by 
the signatures of John Yates Cebra, Daniel Jackson, C. P. White, Cha's Henry 
Hall, Salter Bowne, and Jeromus Johnson. Alderman Cebra wrote his friend 
Swartwout as foHows :— " New York, Nov. 21, 1831. — Mr. Morris has for sev- 
eral years been one of our most active and efficient Jackson republicans in the 
first ward-*anrf is now ACTIVELY AND ZEALOUSLY engaged with w."t 

* Here are more specimens. 

To S. Swartwout, dec. S8 April, 1889.—" I have been throughout decidedly Jacksonian. 

ISAAC McGAW." 
" Mr. Isaac McGaw, who wishes the place of Inspector, is, as I understand, an original friend of ours. 

J. OAKLEY." 

* The Tarree dynasty has Ions enough filled these offices with broken down politicians, Ac. 

GEO. W. WILSON." 
Samuel Swartwout, Esq.— Dear Sir— Mr. George 8. Messerove of the I lth Ward is an applicant for the 
appointment of Inspector of Customs. Mr. M. has been a strong ptty man, and is at present an ardent 
supporter of the present general and state administrations, and I have no doubt his appointment would give gen- 
era! satisfaction. WALTER BOWNE. 

New York, April 30, 18J5. 

Extract from the application of John I. Moore of Flatbush for office, dated April 30, 1829. [His petition, 
was endorsed bjrAb'm. M. Valentine, S. M. Fitch, Ac.]— «« Your petitioner has always acted with 'the re- 
publican party. And for the considerations aforesaid [that and his grand-father's patriotism} he does sin- 
cerely hope and trust that he may now, IN SOME MEASURE BE REWARDED, with a small situation, by 
this just and enlightened administration." 

New York, 38 April, 1899. 
To the Collector of the Port of New York.— S|r— The bearer, Mr. Benj. C. Burdett, WAS ZEALOUSLY 
ENGAGED IN OUR LATE CONTEST, and deserves the appointment he solicits, which I understand to be 
that of an Inspector. I am, dec. C. C. CAMBRELENG. 

[To the same.]— New York, 22d May 1829. 
" Sir— Having been during the late Presidential contest AN ACTIVE AND ZEALOUS FRIEND of Gen- 
eral Jackson, AND HAVING DONE MY UTMOST in his support, I take the liberty of soliciting from you 
the appointment of an Inspector of the Customs for this city. ARCH. McCORKELL." 

This civil request is favorably endorsed on the back by Campbell P. and Robert White, James McBride* 
Al'm. Bell, <fc Co., Ogden, Ferguson, <fc Co., dfce. Comment is surely useless. 

t Francis B. Fitch was, in 1826, a lottery-office keeper in Wall street, and had been a partner of Jo*o> 
ikon Rathbone. It so happened that his was the first name called on the jury on the first trial of 
Jacob Barker, Wm. P. Rathbone, Mark Spencer, Joseph G. Swift, George W. Brown, and their colleagues, 
for a conspiracy to defraud the public, in the matter of "the Life and Fire," Fulton and Tradesmen's 
Banks, dec. Mr. Maxwell objected to Fitch, that he was implicated, and had an interest contrary to jus- 
tice, through his connection with Castle Garden, Antoine Malapar's Marble Bank, and the Life and FuV 
Company, and that he was a non-resident. Triers were appointed, Fitch sworn a juror, the jury did not 
agree— (although the next jury did)— and the next we hear of Fitch is in the Blue Book, as one of Major 
Swartwout's '• organized corps" of Inspectors, with excellent " political qualifications," as Croswell would 
say. Jesse Hoyt and B F. Butler contended, as counsel for the accused, that Fitch was the right sort of 
T»ror— but, as Collector and District Attorney, these worthy functionaries were prepared to degrade the 
whole mercantile body of New York as unfit to sit as jurors in the courts of their country. 

As a specimen of the practice in the New Yerk Custom House, let me refer to one of Mr. Hoyt*s secret 
books, noting the results of a meeting of the heads, and their informers and advisers. 
* 1st ward— Now in office^-W. F. Boyle— Henry Leveley. In the opposition. R. John Everett— conser- 
Tative— with us now.— 6th ward. Jos. Dreyfous, "conservative, now with us"— "a great mistake— 

Cod."— 8th ward. Jolin C. Neibuhr, clerk— R. C. Morris— both doubtful— never at a meeting of the ward 
fore the last Robert S. Ne why, clerk, voted the democratic ticket. John J. Earle, conservative, bat 
with ms now.— 9th ward.-^Joseph Gideon, do. do.— Wm. Caimes, lukewarm. Isaac Bluxome, doubtfaL 
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CHAPTER XXL 

An army of Demagogues. Blair and the Globe — a press bought for him by Noah 9 
Ac. — his career. Some facts about the Albany Argus — Messrs. Butler and Van 
Buren's letters. Wm. Leggett. Van Buren extols Jackson in '44— his press tra- 
duces him in '24. A Regency Team. Hoyt and the Times. The Standard* 
Election Times. 

I have already exhibited enough of the machinery by which Mr. Van Buren moves 
his " organized corps," to enable the reader, to judge whether the following commen- 
tary, by the Charleston Mercury, is not one of the most appropriate that could be) 
made. In 1829, Mr. Van Buren reached Washington — Mr. Blair became the favorite* 
His paper came into existence, as he said, at the command of one president, was con- 
tinued by a second, and ordered out of existence by a third. 

[From the Charleston Mercury.] 

«* The tendency of the Globe has been to make the interests of party usurp the place of its principle*— and 
a very obvious result has been to convert all the offices and expenditures of the government into a grand] 
party treasury, out of which an army of demagogues is to be fed. Such an army exists on both sides : a 
vast multitude who create nearly all the disgraceful turmoil of our elections, and whose sole interest in pol- 
itics is notoriously the hope of office ; who demand proscription when they are out and denounce it when 
they are in ; who scruple not in the face of day to transfer their violence and noise from one party to the 
other, and by their shameless pretensions to principles bring every good cause into contempt, and lead too 
many to conclude that all party contests are only a disguised struggle between demagogues for the gains of 
office. Who does not see that this is becoming more and more the case, and that our elections are assqr 
ming the character of a strife of mercenaries for pay ! We will not stop to argue that the Government of the 
country is thus corrupted and the public liberty endangered ; that is manifest. 

The affairs of the Government will come to be distributed among men who have no faith or honor— whose 
fife is a glaring and shameless lie — who have already sold themselves for gain, and to whom the worst pec- x 
-elation would scarcely be loss of character. And in most cases, these demagogues are unfit, from igno- 
rance, for the duties of office. The education of a street politician is truly a notable preparation for the 
business of an accountant. And this incompetency has lea and will continue to lead to the multiplication 
of offices. Thus because the country is first wronged by putting idle and ignorant men in office, it must be- 
further burdened by an increased expense, as a remedy. Thus, to make 'party services' the qualification 
for place, is to insure that we pay an enormous price for a very bad article. 

Is not the above, a true commentary on the facts I have condensed in the two last 
chapters — and if so, what ought to be done about it ? 

Mr. Van Buren affirms that such a state of things is the best we can have. In his 
letter of condolence with Blair and Rives, dated April 24th, 1845, he asserts that such 
an establishment as their Globe had been, at the seat of the federal government, was of 
•* vital importance" to the success of our cause, is incapable of exaggeration. It will 
be hereafter seen that he uttered similar sentiments many years before, as to the im- 
portance' of having an Argus and a Croswell at the seat of the State government. For 
my part, I think that the hoist he gave to the Globe and its covetous managers has, 
thus far, been the best act of Mr. Polk's administration. 

Francis P. Blair of Kentucky was, like Amos Kendall, a strong supporter of Mr. 
Clay until 1825, when he joined General Jackson. He was poor — owed the United 

10th ward, Ed. J. Gross, (application for office.) Menu " Belongs to the Methodist society."— 13th ward, 
M. B. Campbell— no* thorough— late a convert. 17th ward, P. P. Livingston, conservative— with us now— 
George W. Matsell (no remarks.) 

Henry C. Attwood. Hoyt's note—" very strong papers."— Levi D. Slamm. X Lawrence Benedict— by 11 
. M. C.'s. 

When the attempt was made to defraud the Tradesmen's Bank, in 1836, a number of mock directors were- 
voted for, one share each having been previously entered in their names. One of these was Job Furman. 
Whether he acted on the appointment I know not, but after Eckford became a surety for Swartwout, Job 
got $1095 as a pension, under the name of Inspector. Mr. Van Ness removed him a few months since. 

Henry C. Attwood kept tavern at the corner of Allen and Houston streets. Had a talent for managing 1 
rowdies, organizing mobs, &c, was delegate to the Van Buren Convention of 1843, at Syracuse, well off as 
to worldly means, and now keeps the tavern known as Hermitage Hall. In the fall of 1843, the Tammany 
clique set him up as their candidate for high sheriff of New York, and thereby insured the election of Mr. 
Jones, the Whig candidate. He is a native of Connecticut, and in May, 1837, applied to Swartwout for an 
inspector's birth, being *• out of employ, with a dependant family." His character was then endorsed by 
Alderman Lee of the 10th, Cornelius Murray, and M. M. Quackenboss— also by W. H. Ellis, Collector, New 
Haven. Mr. Tyler nominated him as Surveyor of the Port, ami he held thai lucrative office for a few 
months, but the Senate refused to confirm him, Mr. Polk declined to renominate him— Alderman Purdy sup* 
planted him— and he had to take $1500 a year as a Gauger, another person having been displaced to make 
way for him. His brother got an Inspectorship— and betwixt the $2595 from the public and their tavern 
the family of the Attwoods continue to thrive. Mr. H. €. A. is a very serviceable instrument in the hands 
of such men as I have described— nor will his scruples be at any time found to stand in the way of hi% 
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States Branch Bank at Lexington, paper on which was his name and the names 
of other persons, amounting to $2J,744 — and when some $2000 had been paid on 
one of the notes, he was released for a fee of $37, and the payment of another man's 
obligation for $200. In 1830, therefore, he was insolvent. 

He came to Washington in 1831, without types or press— received Mr. Van 
Buren's missive to the leaders of the party at New York — was set up in Washing- 
ton, and his press paid for by Messrs. Noah, Swartwout, Hoyt, Bowne, Jackson, 
Hamilton, Gouverneur, and Cornelius W. Lawrence. Richly have they been re- 
paid for the outlay — Mr. Blair speedily rose from poverty to the possession of in*-., 
mense wealth — resided in a splendid mansion — gave dinners and suppers to presi- 
dents, foreign ambassadors, cabinets and congressmen in a style of oriental mag- 
nificence — played on his organ (the Globe) the party tunes his employers re- 
quired — and no others— where they enjoined silence he was mute — if thev bade him 
attack vice or virtue — the good or the bad — he was ready. No tiger could be more 
fierce — no wolf more blood-thirsty. He could take any part. But to his keepers 
he was tame — a word from them awed him into instant stillness. The Committees 
of Congress, of the Van Buren party, carved out immense jobs — $500,000 in the 
Documentary History alone — the work of Congress and the Executive, worth 
$40,000 a year was most times in his hands. In a luckless hour he was bidden to 
tell, or Amos Kendall told, thro' his columns, that Governor Hill of New Hamp- 
shire was " the mere tool of the administration" of Mr. Tyler — and then, if not be- 
fore, were family secrets disclosed, and the unjust and enormous prices, and the vast 
and profitable contracts, of the Van Buren wire-worker at Washington, revealed to 
the world. Mr. Blair was soon able to bet heavily on elections, and it is said that 
he did so— able to endorse notes and make pecuniary advances to influential con- 
gressmen — aye, and to lend $10,000 to his patron, General Jackson. 

When Mr. Hoyt broke down — when the Manhattan Bank affair happened — as 
well as on other similar occasions, where his party suffered, Mr. Blair maintained a 
decent silence— hut wben Morris and Varian had caught a paper parcel at Pierce's, 
which Hoyt, Lawrence, Allen, Edmonds, and Butler sat in judgment upon, one 
would have supposed the Globe a moral earthquake. Yet its owner's eye, like 
Croswell's, was ever on the spoils — his avarice, like that which filled Pizarro when 
he broke faith with the Inca, Pickens in Congress called him " a galvanized corpse." 

New Vork, Saturday, 18th February, 183& 
41 To Jesse Hoyt — M. M. Noah— Samuel Gouverneur — Walter Bowne — William 

P. Hallett— Samuel Swartwout— Cornelius W. Lawrence— James A. Hamilton, 

and others. 4 

Gentlemen — When F. P. Blair, Esq. was in this city, you each subscribed a 
certain amount, for the purpose of furnishing him with a Printing Press. 

At the meeting of his friends on that occasion, the subscription was short of the 
amount required — bijt I well recollect the Pledge you made — which was — that the 
Press should be furnished and paid for — and that he might rest assured of its being 
forwarded as soon as it could be procured. 

The press has been sent to Mr. Blair, under the direction of some of the subscri- 
bers—and $1370 paid on account of it— the balance due the maker is $65250 cents, 
for which he has commenced suit against me. 

As I did not either contract with, or have any thing to do with Mr. Hoe, the 
maker of the Press, except my exertions in collecting the subscriptions, and paying 
them over, I Shall of course resist the payment of it. 

Jt appears to me that this matter ought not to be subjected to ten investigation in 
a Court of Justice. Mr. Hoe should be paid for the Press — and I think the gentle- 
men who pledged themselves to Mr. Blair, are, in honor bound, to pay immediate 
attention to the subject. 

I therefore suggest that you meet for the purpose, at the Bank Coffee House, on 
Tuesday evening at 7 o'clock. 

Yours very respectfully, DANIEL JACKSON. 

The History of Me Albany Argus is longer than that of the Globe, hut the aspett 
•f the northern official differs only from that of the southern, in its adaptation to a 
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different purpose, the management of orily a single state. Mr. Jesse Buel was its first 
proprietor, and he sold out to Moses 1. Cantine, a brother-in-law of Martin Van Bu- 
ren, and Isaac Q. Leake his partner, who had been cashier of the old Buffalo Bank, 
and left it when the brokers were redeeming its notes at a shilling to the dollar. 

Mr. Cantine was an attorney— Leake had been bred in a bank — of printing they 
Were profoundly ignorant — but party machinery placed them at once in the lucrative 
position of state printers* — the Regency were all of them ready to act as editors,, each* 
man writing on that which most interested him. Cantine was a state senator, and 
had voted for banks and insurance companies wholesale. 

Senator Van Buren to Mr. Jesse Hoyt. Jan'y 31, 1823. 

My Dear Sir — f am overwhelmed with the account of poor Cantine's deajth. 
knew that nothing from me can he necessary to secure your zealous attention to 
Mrs. Cantine's interest, if an^ thing can be done for her. I have written to Mr. 
Hoes to be at Albany ; you will find him a most useful man. I have also written 
to Mr. Buel, which letter I want you to see. Among you all you must do the best 
you can. If any thing can be done for Mrs. C. I hope and believe no republican 
will oppose it. MR. HOES AND MYSELF ARE RESPONSIBLE TO MR. 
BUEL FOR $1500 of the last payment. If nothing better can he done, no per- 
son ought at least to be appointed xoho had not previously purchased Qie establishment — 
and under no circumstances ought any one to be appointed who is not a sound,' practica- 
ble, and, ABOVE ALL, DISCREET republican. WITHOUT A PAPER THUS 
EDITED AT ALBANY WE MAY HANG OUR HARPS ON THE WIL- 
LOWS. With it, the PARTY can survive a thousand such convulsions as tfwse which 
now agitate and probably alarm most of those around you. Make my sincere thanks 
to Mr. Duer and Mr. Sutherland for their kind letters, and tell them I will write them 
soon. In haste, yours truly, M- VAN BUREN. 

Mr. B. F. Butler, to Mr. Jesse Hoyt. * " Albany, June 5, 1824. 

My Dear Sir — You have by this time heard the consummation of the Governor's 
folly by the. issuing of his proclamation You Will see that the Argus busi- 
ness has been at last accomplished. I was obliged to become responsible for the 
moderation of the New York paper, and to execute a Bond of Indemnity, &c. I 
have written to Hamilton for it. Do see that it is sent soon. 

Yours ever, B. F. B>" 

Mr. Noah, in 1839, mentioned that he was nominated as State Printer by a Demo- 
cratic Legislature, but that Mr. Van Buren, being opposed to him, "set Jesse Hoyt 
and other tools at work and defeated him, and brought up Crosweir from CatskiH, 
who was elected. Mr. William Leggett gives us a graphic sketch of Croswell and 
his confederates — very. Here it is — 

* They are a set of creeping, dissembling creatures, who have grown fat on the drip- 
pings of unclean bank legislation — a knot of cat-paced, sly-faced, cringing, artM fellows, 
who go about among the members of the legislature, smiling, and bowing, and shaking 
hands with all they meet, and disclosing their schemes in broken whispers, eked out with 
knowing shrugs and nods — they are men who strive to turn all political questions into a 
lever to raise up and set in motion their own nasty, selfish, projects. Of this cabal we 
believe the state printer to be the soul and center." 

Leggett's course alarmed Van Buren^ and he wrote Jxr *BjjStler and others to do 
their utmost to conciliate him. in a quiet way « 

* The Columbian of March 3d, 1821, states, that Messrs. Hosford of Albany offered to do the public print- 
ing for one third less than the Legislature afterwards agreed to pay Cantine and Leafee, and Mr. John C. 
Spencer was for letting them ha^fi^SbtttfTJlshoeffer had previously drilled the party, and $7000 of ad- 
ditional profit thus went into theAttcxets ik C. and L. . 

In February, 1821, says the Nojlhenj Whig, "Martin Van Buren having procured himself to be made Sena- 
tor of the United States by the legislative caucus— (for the majority were against him)— then directed the fol- 
lowing appointments to be made,. viz : J. I. Van Allen, the half brother of Martin, Surrogate, and to be the 
assistant judge of the common pleas ; Martin's brother, Abraham Van Buren, to be clerk, ; a Mr. Wilcoxon, 
who is the partner of Van Allen, who iathe brother of Martin, to be District Attorney ; Cornelius Hodge- 
boom, who is the brother-in-law of Abraham^ who is the brother of Martin, is an affidavit commissioner ; 
Barnet Hoes, who is the brother-in-law of Martin. Deputy Sheriff for Kinderhook ; and all these in the 
County of Columbia. Then near Jby in Albany, Mosei I. Cantine, the brother-in-law, also, of Martin, i» 
State printer ; and Benjamin F. Butler, the partner-in tao of said Martin, is District Attorney. Truly, the 
ling's poor cousins are tolerably well provided for. r 

1« 
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Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Hoyt. 
Dear Sir — Please to ask Mr. Leggett to send me his paper. Please also ask the 
editors of the Evening Post to send their paper here. It now goes to Albany. 

Yours truly, . M. VAN BUREN. 

[Written on a sheet of gilt post, from Washington, Dec. 1836.] 



On the 12th of March, 1844, Mr. Van Buren wrote to GanseVoort Melville (then 
electioneering for the office he has since got, or for any other,) that " Driven from 
ill-fated Ireland, the family of General Jackson sought refuge in this now. happy 
country. . . . . . The future hero and the statesman ' swore eternal enmity 

to every kind of tyranny over the mind of man/ How faithfully that noble vow 
has been kept will be recorded in the pages of his country's history," &c. I 
have not room to copy Mr. Van Buren 's elegant and energetic letter — but as be knew 
General Jackson's character just as well in J 824, when he was endeavoring to put 
him down and Crawford up, how came he, Croswell, and Butler, (for I have traced 
the ownership to them,) to talk thro' the Argus, in such a strain as the following ? 

" The political notions of Mister Jackson cannot he mistaken. Under the artful dis- 
guise of elevating men most conspicuous for their probity, virtue, &c, he is bent upon the 
destruction of the republican party." — Argus, 

" They need only to be read and reflected on by republicans to be discovered to be alto- 
gether unreal and worse than visionary. They make a mockery of the lives and conduct 
of such men as Jefferson and Madison." — ib, 

" The fact is clear that Mister Jackson has not a single feeling in common with the re- 
publican party. The reverse of that— he desires, and makes the merit of desiring, the total 
extinction of it" — ib. 

There is hypocrisy somewhere in this. Who can explain it ? 

On the 17th of February, 1834, the Argus, in the name" of its directors, pro- 
claimed through the State—" Let that man, or that newspaper, which attempts to 
disturb the public confidence in the Banks, or in the merchants, be marked as an 
enemy and treated as such." And no doubt " It was the chain of safety fund 
banks — the distribution of stock — the appointmept of directors and officers, and the 
Presses in each county* which gave doubtful counties to the Albany Regency, 
and when the reins which governed each bank and each county were gathered 
together and placed in Mr. Van Buren's hands, he drove the whole team without 
any danger from division or upsetting." 

* E. W. Davis to Jeite Hoyt. 

Times Office, July; 1630. — Sir— I understand there are meetings at your office in regard to our establish- 
ment. If \ou think, Sir, this is an honorabl* proceeding you wiU persist in it. I hare only to ask you, when 
making up your plans, to remember that I have upwards of $5000 in the establishment ; 3000, cash which I 
put in, and which was taken to pay for the press and types we are using ; 8000, cash which I am responsi- 
ble for, and between 5 and 000 which it owes me besides, having borrowed that amount of money to carry 
on the establishment. The remainder was subscribed, ] believe, by yourself and several other gentlemen 
from $100 to $250 each. I shall be happy to leave the establishment, for I have known nothing but unfairness 
and injustice in it, and an ungenerous and pitiful meddling which I did not suppose gentlemen could be guilty of. I 
entered the establishment from my regard to the course of Andrew Jackson, and only ask nut to have my 
little property torn from me. E. W. D. 

Niw Yobk, July 20, 1S3S, 
To George D. Strong and John L. Graham, Esqs., N. T. 

Gentlemen— I hold your certificate for #250 advanced to the proprietors of the New York Times. The 
course of that paper is such as does not meet my approbation, and I am therefore desirous that your Trust should 
be brought to a close, to the end that 1 may be reimbursed for the advances I made. I cannot consent that 
my money should be used as an instrument to oppose the wishes of the people or the interests of the political 
party to which I belong. 

Yours truly, Ac, J. HOYT. 

A single advertisement, not so useful to the public as if it had taken another form, was prepared at the 
expense of the City^ treasury, N. Y., in aid of the New Era and Evening Post, for which they received 
$14,000. . It was not sent to them for the general good— one insertion in the Sun would circulate wider than 
three in both the others— but to uphold them. In like manner, in 1833, proposals were issued to pay off the 
debts of a stock-jobbing paper called the Standard. S. Cambreleng, W. S. Coe, and W. Van Wyck were 
named as trustees to receive the cash and retfulate its expenditure, and the paper was to advocate the nomi- 
nations made at Tammany Hall. Myndert Van Schaick put down $1000, Charles Henry Halt $5000 of the 
debt it owed him— and no doubt the News is a machine not very dissimilar to what the Standard was when 
Mr. Butler was in the habit of going down to the office and puffing hit own piety and patriotism through its 
leading editorials. 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

The Press. James Gordon Bennett. His secret correspondence with Messrs. Hoyt 
and Van Buren. His pecuniary difficulties— affection for the Regency — ten years' 
service to Van Buren— jealousy of Mumf or d — effort to get $2500— anguish,' <%c. 
Van Buren discards him — he gives Van BurerCs character, and turns his *• big gun' 
on his old friends. He says ditto to Leg get? s account of the Regency. His course 
in the fall Elections of 1840. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett is said to be a man of education and intelligence — 
is a native of Scotland—self-made — well acquainted with public affairs in the 
United States, and with the characters of our leading politicians. He for- 
merly conducted a newspaper in Philadelphia, ably assisted in the management of 
the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer* while owned by. Webb and Noah, and is now 
the proprietor Of a journal said to have a very wide circulation, entitled the 
New York Herald. Mr. Bennett has been represented as a liberal journalist, 
less attached to party than to truth — and he has been denounced as a mercenary 
hireling, ever ready to prostitute the power of his press to the purposes of fraud and 
deception, for private gain. Whether eirher of these, or what, is his true char- 
acter, will perhaps be ascertained by a perusal of the following correspondence, 
► written by himself, and his quondam friend, Mr. Van Buren. 

[No. 1.] Mr. Bennett to Mr. Hoyt, at N. York. 

Philadelphia, 7th June, 1829. 
Dear Sir — When I first contemplated leaving New York a few days I promised 
to write you occasionally. Of course I consider the promise still good. 

I have been part of three days here, and have mixed a good deal with tKe leading 
Jackson men. They received the account of the Union of the Enquirer and the 
Courier with ' utter astonishment.' So they told me in express terms. 

They cannot conceive how the party in New York can repose confidence in Mr. 
Webb> Such is the sentiment here. 

I shall write you again from Washington. In the meantime, will you do all you 
can about the paper? Spur up Butler for he wants it. 

• I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, JAMES O. BENNETT. 

. [No. 2.] Mr. Bennett to Mr. Hoyt, at New York. 

Per mail. Washington, 11 June, 1829. 
Dear Sir — I arrived here the day before yesterday. I called on Mr. Van Buren 
and Mr. Ingham. They are both in favor of the new Democratic paper or the old 
one renovated. The feeling against the coalition runs about as strong here as in 
New York, "they knew it would be corrected by the public men in New York. 

Major Moore of Kentucky is here. He brings accounts from the west that some 
movements are making of a curious nature between Judge McLean (late postmaster) 
, and Mr. Clay. 

I have picked up a good deal of political information of various kinds which I 
shall tell you in New York. 
I am going to call on the President to-day. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, JAMES G. BENNETT. 

[No. 3.] P'm'k Phil. 17 Aug. Address— Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Att'y at Law, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, 16 Aug. 1832. 
Dear Hoyt— Your letter amuses me. The only point of consequence is that 
conveying the refusal. This is the best evidence of the deadly hostility which you 
all have, entertained towards me. It explains, too, the course of the Standard and 
Post, in their aggressions upon me ever since I came to Philadelphia. The name 
for such a feeling in the breasts of those I have only served and aided at my own 
cost and my own sacrifice, puzzles me beyond example. I can account for it in no 
other way than the simple fact that I happen to have been born in another country. 
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I must put up with it as well as I can. As to your doubts and surmises about my 
future course, rest perfectly easy — J shall never abandon my party or my friends. 
Ill go to the bottom sooner. The assaults of the Post and Standard, I snail put 
down like the grass that grows. I shall carry the war into Africa, and " curst be 
he who cries hold, enough." Neither Mr. van Bur en and the Argus nor any of 
their true friends will or can have any fellow feeling with the men — the stoekjob- • 
bers — who for the last two years have been trying to destroy my character and rep- 
utation. I know Mr. Van Buren better — and I will stand up in his defence, AS 
LONG AS HE FEELtf FRIENDLY TO ME. I will endeavour to do the best 
I can to get along. I will go among my personal friends who are unshackled as to 
politics or banks, and who will leave me free to act as a man of honor and princi- 
ple. So my dear Hoyt, do not lose your sleep on my account. I am certain of 
yotjb friendship whatever the others may say or do. I fear nothing in the shape of 
man, devil, or newspaper — I can row my own boat, and if the Post and Standard 
don't get out of my way, they must sink me — that is all. If I adhere to the same 
principles and run hereafter as I have done heretofore, and which I mean to do, re- 
collect it is not so much that "I love my persecutors" as that I regard my own 
honor and reputation. Your lighting up poor Webb like a fat tallow candle at one 
end, and folding him out as a beacon-light to frighten me, only makes me smile. 
Webb is a gentleman in private life, a good hearted fellow, honorable in all his pri- 
vate transactions as I have found him, but in politics and newspapers a perfect 
child — a boy. You will never find ihe Pennsylvanian going the career of the C. & 
E. That suspicion answers as a good excuse to those who have resolved before 
hand to do me all the injury they can, but it will answer for nothing else. I am, 
Dear Hoyt, Yours truly, 

J. G. B. 
P. S. The $200 in specie Pll put into, my big Gun and give the U. S. Bank and 
Stockjobbers a broadside. I wish you would let me know any other U. S. Bank 
movement in your city. This is the Battle ground of Bank contest— here is the 
field of Waterloo. New York now is only the ^yrrentes. 

[No* 4.] P'm'k Alb'y, July 20. Address, "Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor at 
Law, N. Y." Albany, 20th July, 1829. 

Dear Sir — Since I arrived here I have seen our friends in the Argus office and 
State department— I mean Major Flagg, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Croswell. They are 
very friendly, but they say they have heard little of our local matters in New York, 
consequent on the sale of the Enauirer, with the exception of a passing remark from 
Mr. Cambreleng, as he passed through here a few weeks ago. They speak in the 
highest terms of Mr. Barnum, and assure me that he is every way capable for the 
position in New Yorjt. I am sorely puzzled to know what to do. Although our 
triends here think it a very favorable opportunity to start a new paper, yet they 
think it a very hazardous experiment. They told me to day that if the party had 
the control of the political course of the Courier and Enquirer, it would be' more 
eligible than a new paper. This they think could be done by placing an editor there 
under the auspices of the General Committee — an Editor who would take care of 
the interests of the party and its friends. They are afraid that the political patron- 
age is not sufficient for the support of a new paper, and they are of opinion that a 
journal which now enjoys all such patronage as the Courier and Enquirer ought 
to give up its columns to a political Editor appointed by the General Com- 
mittee. I wish you could get me out of these contradictory views and opinions. If 
you and Mr. OAKLEY, and Mr. CODDINGTON, and a few other of our friends could 
settle what course I shall take previous to my return, I DO NOT CARE WHAT IT 
IS— J shaU adopt it— I know it will be a proper course. Which is the best and 
cheapest mode of expressing the views of the party ? A new or an old paper. I shall 
be impatient for action when I return. Now is the time to sow the seea. This is the 
spring of politics. The birds are beginning to sing. I cannot resist those influences, 
and if you set yourself to work, I know you can accomplish the matter to a T. Do 
not call me a heretic, and a trifjfling fellow, because I have spoken thus much of 
C. and E. If it be hetesy r then undoubtedly must headquarters be in a bad way. 

On the evening before I left New York I received a letter informing me that the 
Herald intended to publish on Saturday morning last this — " The last rallying point 
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of the Republican Party has been surrendered, by the purchase by the Courier of the 
services and prospects of the gentlemen who was to have published the N. Y. State 
Enquirer, &c. &c. &c." I went to the office of the Herald and told them it was 
untrue, and forbid its publication. Snowdeit will tell you the whole story. It ap- 
pears that Mumford went to the Herald and told them the story. You can see m 
this the finger of our friend BUTLER and Elisha Tib bets probably, who want to 
make as much mischief as possible. I hope old King caucus will remember them. 
I shall write nothing for the C. and E. during my tour — that you requested to do. 
Tell Mr. Oakley that my next letter I shall write to him probably from the Springs. 
I am, Pear Sir, yours truly, JAMES G. BENNETT. 

P. S. — If you have any thing to say particularly in the course of this week write to 
Buffalo to me. 

P. S. — Mr. Croswefl thinks that under present circumstances the Republican Gen- 
eral Committee can make their own terms with Webb and Tylee. Would not a pri- 
vate meeting of our friends On the subject be a good first step ? 

[No. 5.1 Post m'k, Phil. 13 June, [1833.] Address Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor 
at Law, New York. 

Dear Hott. — You will see by the ^papers what we are about here. My object is 
to make the party come out for a National Convention. 

It can be done by prudence, skill, and address. 

In relation to what I talked to you in New York, I have an earnest word to say. 

I really wish that my friends there would try to aid me in the matter I formerly 
mentioned. 

Morrison I fear will do nothing. 

John Mumford has been aided to the extent of $40,000. With a fqurth of that 
sum I would have done twice as much — soberly and with some decency too. 

I should be sorry to be compelled to believe that my friends in New York should 
bestow their friendship more effectually upon a dr en fellow than me, who cer- 
tainly has some pretensions to decency. 

I am sorry to speak harshly of any body, but really I think there is something 
like ingratitude in the way I have been treated. 

I want no favor that I cannot repay. 

I want no aid that is not perfectly safe. 

I should like to hear from you, if there is any likelihood of my success. 

Yours, &c, J. GORDON BENNETT. 

[No. 6.] Philadelphia, 27th July, 1833. 

Dear Hott, — I have written to Van Buren to-day about the old affair. I 
MUST have a loan of $2500 for a couple of years from some quarter. I can't 
get on without it — and if the common friends of our cause — those I have been 
working for 8 years— cannot do it, I must look for it somewhere else. My 
business here is doing very well — and the money would he perfectly safe in two 
years. You see already the effect produced in Pennsylvania— we can have the 
State— But if our friends wont lay aside their heartlessness* why, we'll go to the 
Devil — that is alL 

There is no man who will go further With friends than I will— who will sacrifice 
more — who will work harder. You know it very well. v 

I must be perfectly independent of the little sections in this city, who would hurry 
me into their small courses, at the risk of the main object. 

Kendall leaves Washington tomorrow on his tour of Bank Inspection. Let me 
hear from you. Yours, &c. 

JA'S GORDON BENNETT. 

[No. 7.] (Post mark, Phil., Aug. 3.) Address— Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Attorney at 
Law, New York. Philadelphia, 3rd Aug't, 1833. 

Dear Hott,— I am extremely sorry at the result of your efforts. The effect is 
inevitable ; I must break down in the very midst of one of the most important con- 
tests which VAN BUREN'S CAUSE ever got into in this state. I do not see 
how I can avoid it. With every advantage in my favor— with every preparation 
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made— every thing in the finest trim to check-mate and corner all the opposition to 
Van Bur eli, and to force them to come out in his favor— as I know they must do 
soon — I must give way 10 the counsels of those who have most hostile feelings to 
the cause — and on what ground ? Because neither Mr. Van Buren nor his friends ' 
will move a finger in my aid. 1 must say this is heartless in the extreme. I do not 
wish to use any other language than what will convey mildly the anguish, the dis- 
appointment, the despair I may say which broods over me. Ii I had been a stranger 
to Mr. Van Buren and his friends — if I had been unknown — if I«had been blest in 
being a blockhead — I might not have got iiuo my present posture — nor would I 
have expected any aid from your quarter. But after NEARLY TEN YEARS 
spent in New York, WORKING NIGHT AND PAY FOR THE CAUSE OF 
MR. VAN BUREN AND HIS FRIENDS, surrounded, too, as I have been, with 
those who were continually talking against him, and poisoning me to his preju- 
dice, the treatment which I have received from him and his friends during this 
last year, and up to this moment, is as superlatively heartless — and if I could use 
any other word more expressive of my sentiments I would— as it is impossible to 
conceive or imagine. By many of those whom I have supported for years I 
have been suspected, slandered, and reviled as if I had been in bitter hostility to 
Mr. Van Buren for years, instead of supporting him through every weather, and 
even sacrificing myself that I might retain the same feelings towards him — for I 
assure you I might have continued my connection with the C. and E. last year, very 
much to my advantage — retained my share in the printing office of that establish- 
ment, if I had not differed with Mr. Webb on the points that you know so well of. 
I sold out however to *Hoskin — saved a small pittance from the wreck of the 
IGlobe — came here and invested it in the Pennsylvanian, which is now entirely un- 
der my control, provided I could find a friend aoy where between heaven and earth 
to help me along, and enable me to carry out MY FIXED PURPOSE IN FAVOR 
OF VAN BUREN and his friends. But that friend God has not yet made, though 
several of the opposite character the other gentleman has put his brand upon, and 
fondly says "this is mine." 

I except you, DEAR HOYT — I am sure you would help the cause if you could. 
I find no fault with you, although what fault you find with me about the deposits is 
nonsense, and only a clamour raised in Wall street by a few of the jealous block- 
heads hostile to me, who have not brains to see that in this city we can use the 
deposit question very efficiently in the October election. I do' not blame even the 
jealous blockheads or any others in New York — I blame only one, and that is the 
Vice President himself. He has treated me in this matter as if I had been a boy— 
a child— cold, heartless, careless and God knows what not. 

By a word to any of his friends in Albany he could do the friendship I want as 
easily as rise and drink a glass of Saratoga water at the Springs. He chooses to 
sit still — to sacrifice those who have supported him in every weather — and even 
hardly to treat me as one gentleman would treat another. 

I scarcely know what course I shall pursue, or what I shall do. I am beset on all 
sides with importunities to cut him — to abandon him — What can I do ? What shall 
I do ? I know not. You will excuse this letter — you can easily appreciate the 
situation of a man confident of success if properly supported — but nothing before 
him but the abandonment of his deliberate purposes or a shameful surrender of 
honor and purpose and principle and all. Yours truly, 

J. G. BENNETT, 

I do not know whether it is worth the while to write to Van Buren or not — nor 
do I care if you were to send him this letter. 

[No. 8.] Philadelphia, 15 Aug't, 1833. 

Dear Hott, — I have not heard from you for a week. I hope that my old friends 
— if I ever had any — which I begin to doubt — will not forget what I have hereto- 
fore done or what I may do. Do let me hear from you again for good and all at 
least. I am, Dear Sir, Yours, &c. 

JA'S G. BENNETT. 

I think that it the name. t Such teems to oe the tpellmf 
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[No. 9*] P'm'k, « Saratoga Sp'gs, Aug't £0." Free— M. Van Buren. 
Address — Jesse Hoy t, Esq., New. York. 

Dear Sir — I return your Mr. B.'s letter. J have never doubted his personal 
friendship for me, I would always have been happy to do him good, but 1 cannot 
directly or indirectly afford pecuniary aid to his press, and more particularly so as 
I am situated at the present moment. If he cann,ot continue friendly to me on 
public grounds and with perfect independence* I can only regret it, but I desire no 
other support. Whatever course he may pursue, as long as it is an honest one, I 
shall wish him welU He does not understand the relation between the Editors 
he quarrels with and myself, or he would not complain of me for their acts. They 
are as independent of me in the management of their papers, as I wish "him to be, 
and remain. I had intended to have said thus much to him, but the , 

your letter, and the evident tendency of his paper, render it preferable that ^should 
not. I did suppose that he would have found no difficulty in obtaining money in 
New York as others get it, if our friends in Philadelphia could not all together 
make out to sustain one press. If you happen to meet him I wish you would make 
these explanations to him, BUT KEEP THIS. 

I am, in haste, your friend, . M. VAN BUREN. 

Saratoga, August 19, 1833* 

On the 15th of August, 1833, Mr. Bennett wrote Mr. Hoyt, earnestly entreating 
Mr. Van Buren's ultimatum, which that gentleman gave in his letter of the 20th, 
from Saratoga Springs, showing that he had no confidence in him — but whether he 
feared his venality or his independence is not stated. That Hoyt doubted him he 
frankly admits. - 

When Mr. Bennett found that he had nothing to hope from that quarter,. he 
addressed a letter to General Jackson (Sept. 10) impeaching "Amos Kendall 
and certain confederates," with reference to the pet bank scheme, to which the 
president replied. Mr. Bennett had received many confidential letters from Ken- 
dall — of these he published several. Mr. R. M. Whitney had also written him — 
concluding with "Pray burn this letter after you have done with it." It went 
into his paper ! Mr. Cambreleng made similar requests to his agent, Mr. Hoyt, but 
some of the letters that might have been in the fire appear in this biography. , 

Mr. Bennett issued a series of letters, through the press, entitled " The Kitchen 
Cabinet laid open" — said he had been for withdrawing thtf federal treasure from 
the United States Bank and giving it to other institutions— showed that he had 
been very intimate with Kendall — viewed Kendall now as '« black and treacherous" 
— and showed that a quarrel he had had with the Standard, his defence of the^ two 
Enquirers, and the course he took about the bank and its branches, had impressed 
on the minds of many persons in the Van Buren pet bank army, that he was on both 
sides. Kendall tells him as much. 

I have said that all this bitterness of opposition to his late colleages followed close 
upon Van Buren's ultimatum not to lend him $2500. In December, 1833, the firm 
of Mifflin, Parry & Bennett was dissolved, and the latter removed from all control 
in the Pennsylvanian newspaper. » 

Mr. Bennett's conduct and correspondence — the undue influence of his journal — 
and the causes which may induce such men as him to strain every effort to effect 
the election of one set of candidates, or to cover those very candidates with obloquy 
and slander, according as his private interest may be affected — are subjects for the 
statesman, the moralist, the christian, and, above all others, the friend of our free 
institutions to ponder over. If the wealthy can thus select and enlist at will, or dis- 
card as superfluous, journalists of talent and great circulation, as they would a law- 
yer to speak for them in a court, for his fee, is not our elective system in danger ? 
What shall be the remedy ? 

Read Mr. B.'s correspondence, and you will perceive how little is known by com- 
mon newspaper readers of the secret springs which move their favorite editors. He 
would « stand up in Mr. Van Buren's defence as long as Mr, Van Buren f tit friendly 
to him"— u the $200 in specie he would put into his big gun [the Pennsylvanian], 
and give U. S. Bank a broadside." 

Was this $200, then, a bribe ? Let us look at it. 

If Mr. Bennett was poor, he was correct in receiving pecuniary aid from Mr. 
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Hoyt, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Biddle or any one else who, knowing his course and 
avowed principles, chose to advance $200 in support of them. To do so, brought 
him under no personal or political obligation to the donor—-it was no bribe. But 
to take money from Mr. Hoyt — to tell him he was his partisan, bound to sink or 
swim with Van Buren, and then when Van Buren would not give him other $2500, 
to turn round upon and bespatter him and his regency with mud, does seem mer- 
cenary and unprincipled. 

Who that has read the following paragraphs in the Herald would imagine they 
were written by the man who could scarcely find terms strong enough to convey 
to Messrs. Hoyt and Van Buren, a right idea of " the anguish, the disappointment, 
the despair that brooded over him" because he could nor do more for "Van 
Buren's cause," in advocating which he acknowledges tft&t he had_spent nearly 
ten years in New York, \C/ m " working night and fey for the cause of Mr. Van 
Buren r • ,#* 

[From the New York Herald of May 3, 1837—4^ Jamea Gordon Bennett.] 

" The first symptoms of the mania which has produced the present revolution, developed themselves in the 
spring of ] 829, when Mr. V»n Buren, a common country lawyer, who begun life by trundling cabbages to 
market in Kinderhook, perfumed with Cologne water, and his yellow whiskers arranged a la Paris, presented 
the famous Safety Fund scheme of banking in Albany. Abijah Mann, of Herkimer, took up the scheme and 
pressed its adoption in the Assembly on the ground of opposition to the United States Bank, and in order to 
take the place of that institution, then preparing to get a recharter from Congress. From that moment, the 
advocates of banks in general were divided into two hostile parties, acting on political principles, and guided by 
political motives. The same spirit of hostility appeared soon in Congress. The democrats opposed all banking 
in Congress, but carried it to all lengths in the States. The consequence was the protracted conflict between 
General Jackson and the United States Bank, which, singular enough, gave a greater development to wild, 
Unregulated banking principles than if the United States Bank had been renewed ten times over. In the midst 
of the conflict, the old notions of a hard money currency were called into action by the government to sustain 
itself with the mob." 

" The whole public mind has been diseased, and Martin Van Buren and his atrocious associates, form one 
of the original causes of the terrible moral, political, and commercial desolation which spreads over the country. 
Martin Van Buren and his associates first introduced the union of politics and banking — politics and speculation 
in this State. He was the first speculator in town lots at Oswego, and he is the author of the safety fund 
system, which first agitated the whole elements of banking throughout the country, and divided it into two 
hostile powers seeking for the sunratnacy. Nicholas Biddle was a banker— but he was, and is, a man of science. 
We is an aristocrat, but he is a Jflfifel one — an intelligent one— a philosophical one. He is such an aristocrat as 
you will find in heaven-^MartuflHi Buren such a democrat si you will discover coiled up in any burning cor" 



ner in the other place — 




on a throne of royal state, which far, 
- - *"' ofOrn " * " 



||e£tj|b wealth of Ormus, or of Ind— " 

he sits, like his archetype and tea$t^m sulphur below." 

[From the N%#ork Herald of October, 1841— by James Gordon Bennett.] 

" The shameless profligacy of the Albany Regency, and their coadjutors in fraud and corruption, the pipe- 
layers of Wall street, cannot much longer be concealed from the public eye. Let one tithe of their rascality be 
exposed, and not one man among them can withstand the indignation of an outraged community. The old Al- 
bany Regency was justly ce nsu red for its want of integrity and disregard* of the interests of the State ; but there 
was talent and manliness, Ey* and good faith towards their associates, «£Q in that famous body, while the pres- 
ent cabal is utterly worthless and contemptible in every respect. They are destitute of every quality that com- 
mands consideration— mercenary, perfidious, and heartless, they have cheated their enemies and betrayed their 
friends. The slight hold which they now have upon their followers in the interior of the State will soon be 
destroyed} and they will then go into obscurity with the scorn and detestation of all parties." 

Mr. Bennett, like Mr. Noah, is Mr. Van Buren's own witness. For ten years 
they were together, constantly corresponding, acting, writing, planning, and schen> 
ing. At length there was a quarrel about dollars — Mr. Bennett felt affronted be- 
cause Mr. Mumford had had $40,000, while he himself was refused $2500. 
How much, beside the $200 had been put into his " big gun," the public have not 
et been told. His " experience," published in 1837 and '41, when read along with 
is begging letters, is really a curiosity. Hoyt kept his (B's) secrets, because he 
(B0 could have told his. 

I remember that it was asserted, that Mr. Bennett, in Oct., 1840, put a heavy 
charge of Hoyt's dollars into his " big gun," before he coulcL be prevailed on to 
come out strong fbr Mr. Morris and the Hunkers* against the whigs. The Argus 
copied approvingly his violent, pithy articles, aecwing Governor Seward and other 
leading Whigs of highly criminal conduct as politicians. Perhaps Mr, B. will him- 
self explain how he stood with District Attorney Butler, Collector Hoyt, and Pres- 
ident Van Buren, at that important period of their lives. How far the preceding 
letters warrant the inference that he must have been hired, as he was to puff the 
- foreign dancing-woman Ellsler, I say not. Those who can will, of course, believe, 
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that on the eve of the great election of 1840, James Gordon Bennett took sides with 
the " superlatively heartless" " archetype" of Satan, who had driven him in 1833 
to " a shameful surrender of honor and purpose and principle and all" — out of pure 
sympathy, and without first securing an order from Hoyt or Beers for at least* a 
double charge of his powder to " the big gun." 

I have heard Mr, Bennett described by those who had excellent opportunities to 
judge of his character, as a mean, mercenary being, without one spark of kindly or 
generous feeling. I doubted. But what shall we say of the pliancy with which, 
in July, 1829, he was ready to adopt any course that Hoyt, Coddington & Co. 
might dictate? Are there those who hesitate in believing that Bennett, m 1845, is 
the instrument of southern-slaveholders, foreigners, natives, Butlers, Van Burens, 
Wall Street operators, or of whoever else can furnish ammunition for the big gun ? 
He abuses the Wall Street brokers and bankers, 'tis true — and so did Butler from 
Sandy Hill, and Van Buren from the chair of the great Washington. 

Like many other evils which afflict society, a press such as Bennett's is the effect 
of the unstable character of our imported laws, currency, and business system. 
We must seek a remedy, not in abusing this wretched instrument of all that is bad 
in our institutions, but in a return to the truly Christian principles of the 4th of 
July, 1776— for if the check of the democratic millions is found to be imperfect, aH 
experience proves that it would be madness to look for a haven of safety in a return 
to the rule of the one or the feW. # 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Banking in the U. S. founded upon the English system. Mr. Darnel 8. Dickenson. 
The 1st and 2nd National Banks. Mess&. Butler, Van Buren, and Marcy's 
course. They petition for a branch bank at Albany. Their request refused. Op- 
position organized. The Safety Fitndfa&bie : . Pj-ffigects of the bppdsition leaders— 
Their success, and the result. Letters—Butler's secret sentiments— Lorenzo HoyVs 
— Cambreleng's — Memorial for the Bank — Democrats Uke to be ¥. 8. B. direc- 
tors. Tibbets's "very good plan of a Bank' 1 — Root and Pitcher. A Veto* 
Cornelius W. Lawrence, a national bank man. Governor Wright instructs the 
JV. Y. Legislature through Mr. Jesse Hoyt. A U. 8. Judge urges Mr. Hoyt to 
influence a New York Senator through Judge Biker! 

The course proposed by Messrs. Butler, Hoyt, Van Buren and their old associ- 
ates, in 1833, relative to the United States Bank, involved but one principle— had 
but one object — « the spoils.'— The Globe and the Argus called their opponents 
' the bank party' and ' the federal party ;' but the leaders of the pet bank move- 
ment had been almost to a man opponents of Jackson and for the bank. Like the 
Saxons at Leipsic, Van Buren and his band had deserted their colors as the fortune 
of the day turned rapidly against them — and as for federalism, far more of its 
ancient champions are to be found in the camp of Wright, Van Buren and Polk, 
than among their opponents. I am for the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and consequently not an implicit believer in the dogmas of whig federal- 
ist, or ,< regular democrat,' except in so far as, in soul and spirit, they go for that 
glorious landmark of human rights, duties and responsibilities. 

* That the President, in appointing Commissioners to enquire into and lay before Congress and the peo- 
ple, an account of the enormous frauds and unmatched knavery of the N. V. Custom House, rendered so- 
ciety a real service, few candid men will hesitate to admit. They troubled Bennett's friend Hoyt, greatly. 
On the 37th Dec. 1841, Hoyt' wrote Secretary Forward a long letter, traducing the Commissioners, and it 
appeared in the N. V. Herald a few days after, Bennett declaring that it had been procured " at great cost 
and with much trouble," and adding as follows : 

" On Monday, Mr. Jesse Hojt, late Collector of Customs in this city, wrote a very curious and original 
letter to- the Secretary of the Treajrurvy commenting on the recent Investigation, and showing up * Old 
Point* and his special counsellor, in a manner ' not so slow.' *At great cost, and with muck trouble, we 
have procured a copy of the first letter to the Secretary, through at* exercise of the same wonderful facul- 
ties by which we pumped out the famous secrets of the Hard-cider and Coon-skin cabinet. The letter of 
Jesse Hoyt may be considered the first gun in the third custom house campaign. He directs his jhot 

3Minst 4 Old Point* and his special counsellor, Dwight, with some considerable effect— but « whether Roderigo 
lis Cassio, or Cassio kills Roderigo,' we hardly care a button. We trust both parties wfll get well licked 
jackets. Mr. Dwight, we believe, and the * Daily Express' cKque, are the authors of the whole huUmb about 
Ike frauds in the Custom Honse, which led to the recent investigation. At first we believed in the sincerity 
and honesty of the investigation," Ac. 
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England had made a bank somewhat similarly constituted with that last chartered 
by Congress, her national treasury or exchequer. The Congress of the Union fol- 
lowed her example, receiving, 1 helieve, a million or a million and a half of dollars 
. in advance, as a premium for the use of the public revenue* given to the Bank, 
with power to force U. S. Bank notes into general circulation in all payments on 
behalf of the government. In 1819 the Bank lost millions through mismanagement, 
but did not stop. It demanded the specie from other Banks for their notes paid in 
for lands or customs' duties, and if they failed to redeem, refused their notes as 
money. In thirway it operated in some degree as a check on the multiplication of 
♦ what are called state banks. Its stock chiefly paid in U, S. securities, rose to $150, 
or more, for the $100 share ; and that was not far from its value when Andrew 
Jackson and M. Van Buren reached Washington, in March, 1829. 

In 1826, while Messrs. Adams and Clay were in power, and Messrs. Butler, 

Van Buren, and Marcy in opposition, these three gentlemen, being then resident 

at Albany, were warm friends of the national bank, a*nd*^cm the 10th of July, " on 

s behalf of themselves and their fellow citizens of "Albany," memorialized " the direc- 

v tors of the United States Bank" at Philadelphia, in these words: — " The limited 

* capital of our banks forbids the extension of our trade. Merchants of moderate 

fortune are discouraged from -taking up their abode among us, from a knowledge 

that the banking capital of U^ place is inadequate the nature of 

the trade which would be prosecuted here, would in a great measure render the 
bills of a branch established at this place ^h^circulating medium of the extensive 
regions whose produce would be brought to market* Insomuch, therefore, as the 
establishment of a branch here would not only be highly advantageous to this city, 
but a source of profit to the parent institution, we hope that the directors of the 
United States Bank will establish an office pf discount and deposit at this place." 
'The "memoriakwas signed, in their own hand writing, byJ* Benjamin F. Buder," 
" W. <L. Marcy," and "M. Van Buren," who considered a mranch ,afc*Albany quite 
constitutional, and were anxious that the bills of" the monster," " the Biddle Bank," 
should become " the circulating medium of extensive regions." 

Their request was refused. Then, but not till then, they wheeled round in sup- 
port of Jackson — planned the deception known as the "safety fund^'.as a trap to 
. c£tfch ignorance, and the moment Mr. Van Buren found v himseli in Clinton's saddle, 
^as\Governor of New Vork, he told the legislature,- Jaii.^7, 1829, that *to dispense 
. .-with Banks altogether is an idea which seems to have h)D^advoca^e;'frnd to make 
ourselves wholly dependent on those established ^y federal authority deserves 
none. If these are correct views, the only alternative woi&d seem flritoe, between 
a renewal of the charters of the sound part of the existing 'banks, or t5 anticipate 
the-^iadipg up of these concerns BY THE INCORPORATION OF SEW IN 
STITUTTONS." ^ > ' 

& few weeks afterward he left for Washington; and, knowing Jackson's opinion 
of the unconstitutional character of the great bank which had .declined an alliance 
With him in 1826, he began to undermine it — holding out to Lawrence, Cambreleng, 
Vanderpoel, and his other associates in New York state and through the Union, 
the spoils as their reward for assisting m its overthrow. The national treasure 
would be divided among the confederate banks — their shares would rise as those of 
the U. S. sank — the politicians of his school could borrow the public funds through 
the Manhattan and other pets — Lawrence and others would get new-charters' at 
Albany, and their share of the pjunder — the whole scheme imght, and -no doubt 
would break down — all experience in the Union had shown that such schemes 
must break down from sheer lack of honesty in those concerned, but even in failure, 
which must not take place till he was President— even in failure the party leaders 
might acquire vast profits. He was an old, banker, thoroughly versed in chartered 
mysteries, had been bank director of the Hudson Bank, that paid £ cents to the 
dollar, afterwards bank-attorney, attorney-general, a senator, voting for banks, a 
governor to recommend more of them, the agent of Jacob Barker, and the partner 
of the President of the Bank of Washington and Warren. 

Mr. Van Buren succeeded. The U. S. Bank was crushed. The revenue was 
bestowed on favorite state institutions where it would serve the misprises of per- 
sonal gain and political ambition — the administration bade the peAtn^ers |jive out 
the national revenue for purposes of speculation. Then came the distribution bill, 
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Mr. Van Buren sat at the helm of State — saw 10,000 merchants and trading 'per- 
sons fail in business, and 000 banks' shut their doors on those creditors who pre- 
sented their obligations. The Safety Fund followed. Mr. Jesse Hoyt deposited r 
the public money in Beers the broker's Trust Co. Bank, when nobody else woulA' 4 - 
trust it. Specie was held to mean bank checks. Ruin stared many an honest man * 
in the face. Mr. Van Buren descended from the chair of state—the pet banks 
Were set agoing again — the sub-treasury was rescinded — credit and -confidence re- 
turned, to vanish as before — and the authors of all this mischief, Messrs/Van Buren. 
and his friends, are again at the helm of affairs — Marcy in the cabinet, Polk in 
the seat of Jefferson, Butler district attorney, Wright governor of N. Y., Law- 
rence and Horn in the custom houses, Ritchie in place of Blair, Bancroft over the 
Navy, Wetmore navy agent! H, Edfmonds on the bench, Morris, postmaster, and 
Van Buren at Kinderhook pulling the wires, " all things to all men" that fce-.may 
gain some. [m , 

We will now lift up the curtain, and exhibit to the* reader a few choice sam- 
ples of the secret opinions and proceedings, not of the enemies of chartered paper- 
money banking, but of the Hoyt, Butler, Lawrence,' Polk andean Buren army, 
struggling for the spoils^ for the use of which their antagonists had already paid a 
million of dollars to the nation. 



[Franked by Mr. Butler, p'm'k Wash'n, Feb. 25.1— Address— Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New 
York. [Private.] Feb'y 24th, [1834.] / 
My Pear Sir — I thank ] most of it) in your seve- 
ral letters — and most heai ensures and three-fourths 
of the*abstract notions yoi ig that Newbold, George 
Grisword, Stephen Whitn amercial men, were with 
us on this occasion, for ai y found it for their inter' 
est to go with us, I never n unwarrantable idea. 

As for myself, I haw PRESENT Bank* ought 

K7*BY ALL MEANS,^ ather hand, / have never 

been perfectly satisfied jhi w ess of the country without 

* In Banking, as in many other things, the custom of Britain has been followed by us. There, the few 



1 
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i 
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A national bank, with ten millions' capital, on the principle I have stated, was* chartered at Washington 
nearly 50 years since, with power to create separate banks under the name of branches. In 1811 the senate 
refused to renew'Tts powers, by the casting voice of Vice President Clinton. The war followed— 'the other 
60 to 106 banks stopt payment— confusion prevailed in the public finances— the republic borrowed depre- 
ciated, worthless notes of broken banks, and bound itself to pay the interest and redeem the loans in gold 
and silver. At the peace of J815, another national bank was chartered by Congress, an* Mr. Van Buren 
was one of its steadiest advocates. « Mr. Clay voted for it in 1816, and Colonel Young* voted for him in 
1824. Mr. W. H. Crawford was the warmest advocate of the oldjbank in the Senate in 1811, and to the 
hour of his death the steadiest supporter of the new bank, andJftnirfV&n Buren was the chief supporter of 
this Mr. Crawford for the office of President of the United Sjpfes, in tfee caucus at Washington, in 1824— 
and with Mr. Butler,*1he Argus, and all his adherents, in res<J&bwpppositT<m to Andrew Jackson, the consis- 
tent opponent of the 1st and 2d U. S. Banks, in which he agreeu*flnth Jefferson, while Tan Buren differed 
from him. Mr. Thomas Ritchie, now of the Washington Union, took'BMes with Van Buren— for the ~ 
and Crawford, and against Jackson. 3 itized by Kj OO < 
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SOME SUCH AGENT. But Mr. Taney thinks we, can, and E/» he is the judge 
Mr. Gallatin also once told me we could — andr I am desirous TO TRY IT ; because 
if we can get on without any of this machinery, I think it best to dispense with it, 
for it always has been, and always will be, abused; no matter who controls it, we 
or our enemies. 

Come what will, we must adhere to the Pres't policy FOR THE PRESENT, 
eren if it sends us all into the minority. It would be better to go ten years into 
the minority than to recharter THE Bank, or make a new one NOW. 

Truly yours, B. F. BUTLER. 

Extract of a letter, B. F. Butler to Jesse Hoyt— dated Albany, Dec. 14, 1832 — 
" The President's Proclamation has electrified our whole community. Next to the 
Declaration of Independence, it is the most p state paper our country's 
have produced." [The words left out are torn off in the original.] 

Extract of a letter, Mr. Butler to Mr. Hoyt, dated Washington, June 29, 1834. — 
« Mr. Taney and myself were nominated this morning ; Mr. Stevenson is also yet 
under consideration. They are very furious in their attacks on Stevenson, and- it is 
by no means certain they may not call for information about MY SUPPORT OF 
THE PRESIDENT IN HIS PROTEST, &c, in which event 'Mr. Wright is an- 
thorized t>y me to speak strongly" 

Extract of a letter, Lorenzo Hoyt to his brother Jesse— dated Albany, Dec 1 9, 
1832.— ** I think the [U. S.] Bank question will enter, more or less, into every other 
political one that is agitated here this winter — and I think and hope that ouf 
friends will feel no disposition, to retrace, in any degree, their steps last winter. 
As a party, in this State, 1 think we are fully committed to a course of uncompro- 
mising hostility to THE PRESENT Bank— and if Old Hickory has suffered himself 
to be duped— which I think not unlikely— by Livingston and McLane, he must take 
the consequences." 

) ■ * 

Eight letters — Hon. C. C. Cambreleng to Jesse Hoyt, Esq., at New York. 
[No..l.J. Private. Washington, 5 Feb., 1832. 

Dear H. — I received to-day the memorial in favor of the "Bank of the United 
States— it is signed by a host— said to be principally the friends of the Adminis- 
tration, but I have looked over the list. Our friends should be up and doing. 
This is forwarded to our delegation in a letter signed by Gideon Lee, Meigs D. 
Benjamin, Dudley Selden and William Neilson. ' It says the memorial originated 
with the supporters of the present administration. 

Sincerely yours, C. C. CAMBRELENG. 

. P. S. I presume it is signed by every merchant who keeps an account at the 
Bank. 

[No n &l Private. Washington, Feb. 6, 1832.— Dear H.— Get the Workies to 
be up and doing on the U. S. B. question. They are democrats in principle. 

Very truly yours, C. C. CAMBRELENG. 

[No. 3.] Washington, Jan, 10, 1833.— Dear Sir— You are surprised at the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Alley as Sank Director instead of Mr. Jackson. I was negligent 
in not writing to Mr. Jackson a second time. The day Mr. White left here he 
stated that Mr. McLane desired us to say who should be appointed, that he, Mr. 
White, had named Mr. Alley. I told him that I was committed to Mr. Jackson 
and should recommend him — Mr. White tl*en said that he would concur with 
me in supporting- Mr. Jackson, and he wished me to write to Mr. McLane that he 
did so concur. I wrote him in behalf of Mr. White and myself, and also wrote 
him that I understood Mr. Verplanck to be also favorable to Mr. Jackson. After 
this I presumed the matter settled, and so wrote to Mr. Jackson. Some days 
after I learned to my surprise, from Mr. McLane, that in consequence of Mr. 
White's having named Mr. Alley, whom he presumed would be satisfactory to the 
Delegation, he had gone too far to recede before he received my letter. I ought 
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to have written this to Mr. Jackson, but omitted to do so. Yon will oblige me by 
explaining it to him. Very truly yours, 

C. C. CAMBRELENG. 

[No. 4.] < Washington, 12th Feb., 1832. 

Dear H. — Mr, Hill's speech will go all over the Union — that notices Clay's 
attack upon Mr. Gallatin in the best possible manner — it drives it home upon him. 
His quarrel, too, with General Smith you will have seen — that ought to be noticed 
conspicuously. He is one of our revolutionary Heroes, upwards of 80— one who 
gallantly defended what was then called Mud Fort on the Delaware, when attack- 
ed by a British squadron. 

With regard to the Bank it is not worth while to have any public meeting' about — 
a remonstrance against it is enough — I don't think the debate will come up for a 
month— Mr. Tibbets sent me A VERY GOOD PLAN OF A BANK— which! have 
returned. Ask him to send me a copy of it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

C. C. CAMBRELING. 

[No. 5.] Washington, 16th Feb., 1832. 

Dear H. — I return you the letter — Judge Clayton of Georgia has a resolution 
prepared and will offer it as soon as he can — it will cover the object in view — I 
shall see the President to-night — who has a confidential director on the spot. You 
need not fear but what we shall take care of the Mammoth in some way or other — 
/ think ON REFLECTION^* it would be well enough to let the plan Mr. Tibbets 
. had in view alone for the present. Let them follow the Bostonians and Portland 
people in asking for a new bank from the federal government — but on the plan they 
propose — this is on ihe whole better than to set up for ourselves, which might be 
made use of by the Pennsylvanians against us, here and elsewhere — We can bring 
forward a State bank next year — mention this to Mr. Tibbets. 

Sincerely yours, C. C. CAMBRELENG. 

I did not know before why that paper was so bitter against Van Buren. 

[No. 6.] Washington, 14th Feb., 1832:--Dear H.— The knowing ones at 
Albany merely wish to manoeuvre a little about the Governor to get a change. 
That is as I suspect*. I have written Wright, Edwards, and Flagg — Croswell, I 
wrote him also. We shall not get at THE Bank for 4 weeks — at least I should 
thing not. The more we discuss it the stronger we shall become. McDuffie's, 
alias Calhoun's Tariff is on one extreme — Clay's on t' other. The Gentleman who - 
wrote Mr. Mumford is not our friend— He is of the Sutherland school. 

Sincerely yours, C. C. CAMBRELENG. 

[No. 7.] Washington, 14th March, 1832. 

Dear H. — You ought not to appoint any representative in Congress. We shall 
be in the midst of Tariff, Bank, tor., and can't go— ^take good, honest, and staunch 
men — send such men as Mr. Fish. ;. * 

Our friend S , whose letter you read when here, is in a great fidget because 

he did not see his memorial in favor of the Bank of the U. S. announced in the paper* 
I had that important event regularly announced ! 

Boot will not trouble us much longer. Angel [or Anzel] hammered him without 
gloves — he had nobody to defend him but an anti-mason. -. 

Sjn^rely yours, C. C. CAMBRELENG, 

V — 

[No. 8.] Private. \ Washington, 15th March, 1832. 

Deab H. — I never doubted the sincere attachment of the Editors of the Courier^ 
and Enquirer to the course of Mr. Van Buren, the President* and our party general- 
ly — but the course they pursue in relation to General Root, is calculated to injury 
I tne cause of the administration. I care not for the quarre} with ihe Argus—or 
| who may be our next Governor— that matter will be no doubt'amicably adjusted— 
► bat I do care about ptittmg forward a candidate who is as- much opposed to this 
administration as Joel B. Sutherland— and his votes will prove it, as they have 
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done already. He and Pitcher rote uniformly with the opposition— and Root 
yesterday denounced Tammany Hall, and went openly for the Pewter Mug. Another 
course is pursued which they will find in the end will be highly injurious to the 
President — that is, pressing the Bank bill upon him atjhis session with a moral 
certainty that if it reaches him the obligation of public duty will compel him to 
return it— as entirely premature — four years before the charter expires. The char- 
ter of the Bank of England expires next year and has not vet been renewed — 
the charter of the East India Company was not renewed till one year before it 
expired — three-fourths of the President's friends are opposed to the Bank — and he 
can never, under such circumstances, do otherwise than to send the bill back — if 
he had no other motive the adjustment of the tariff and the extinguishment of the 
public debt — both occurring before the charter expires— are alone sufficient It is 
the enemies of the President, such as Branch, Wickliffe, Daniel, &c.. &c, united 
with the friends of the Bank, who are determined to send this bill to him, expect- 
ing to do him an injury, and kill the bank too — which its friends are certainly doing 
by pressing it now* Sincerely yours, 

C. C. CAMBRELENG. 



Hon. C. W. Lawrence, M. C, to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, N. Y. 
Franked, per mail. Washington, 26th Jan'y, 1834. 

My Dear Str — I am much obliged to you for your letter of the 21st, and I 
AM APPREHENSIVE OUR POLITICAL FRIENDS MAKE A MISTAKE IN 
GOING TOO FAR AGAINST A NATIONAL, BANK, but I will havethe pleas- 
ure of writing a few days hence. 

Respectfully, your assured friend, ■ CORN'S W. LAWRENCE. 

The same to the same. 

Washington, 31st Jan'y, 1834, 

My Dear Sir — I can scarcely suppose it possible that I could have written 
any letter to authorize the paper you have enclosed to me, and I feel deeply morti- 
fied that any one should have authorized a publication in a newspaper. May I beg 
the favor of you to request the person to whom it was directed to return it to me, 
or at least not to circulate it, and if any one should speak of the contents of my let- 
ters, please mention that I had repeated to you, that my letters were only intended 
for those to whom they were directed. 

I can not imagine who could have received the letter alluded to. I have no idea 
any compromise is thought of by either political party. 

It is my individual opinion that A NATIONAL BANK with proper restrictions 
and subject to State Taxes, $c 9 WOULD BE USEFUL TO THE GOVERNMENT 
AND COUNTRY, and I know there are other individuals in Congress of that opin- 
ion, and that is almost as much as I do know. 

Respectfully, your friend, CORN'S W. LAWRENCE. 



Senator Wright to Mr. Jesse Hoyt. 

Washington, 3d Jan'y, 1834. 
My Dear Sin — Your letter and the enclosure came to me this day, and I have 
this evening sent both to Mr. Flagg, with such suggestions as occurred to me. 
Nothing can be clearer, in my mind, than that the friends of the Administration in 
your City should not attempt to get up a popular meeting upon this sdbject. The 
legislature is the proper organ to speak for the people upon this important subject, 
and there is not a doubt that they should act without one moment's delay. " It is too 
late to fear any effect from the allegation that our State leads. The subject is now 
. before the Virginia legislature, and I think it quite likely they will recommend a 
restoration of the deposits. *The legislature of Ohio have acted, and go strong 
against the Bahk-rm favor of the removal of the deposits — and against the land biu. 
I say they have acted. The mail to-day has brought a copy of their resolutions, 
which had passed the Senate, and which Mr. Morris, the, Jackson Senator from that 
State, says will pass the House 3 to 1. Every legislature in the Union will act upon 
this subject, and ours will not be behind. 
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If the friends of Me Bank in your city attempt to get up a popular meeting, the 
subject will be one which the friends of the Administration on the ground will best 
know how to dispose of— but in any other way I do not think the mass of your 
somewhat excited population should be called to act. 

The state of feeling here is very violent, and popular meetings either way Can 
have little effect. Still I should dislike to see a meeting in New York seeming to 
embody an undivided expression, given to our opponents— -for the political effect in 
the country would be bad, 

I have no time to write farther — but shall be happy to hear from you often and 
freely. 

I think the legislature should — in the shortest possible language — 

1st. Express an opinion against the re-charter of the Bank in any form. 

2nd. Approve of the communication read to the Cabinet on the 18th Sept. last. 

3rd. Approve of the change of the deposits. 

4th. Approve of the reasons given by the Secretary for that change, both on the 
ground of the near expiration of the Charter, and on the ground that the Bank has 
abused its chartered powers and privileges, and has become a political institution. 

These points will cover the whole case in a form and manner most applicable to 
the state of things here. Most truly yours, 

SILAS WRIGHT, JR. 

This is the way things are done. Is it the right way ? * 

Mr. Van Buren, U. S. Senator, Washington, wishes his friends in Albany to:' 
enable him to vote for the tariff of 1828, and yet retain the good will of his south- . 
era anti-tariff brethren in the Senate, who have a great reverence for " instructions.", , 
He is instructed. r * • 

Mr. Silas Wright, holding the same office in 1834, preferring pet banks to a, 
national treasury, instructs the State legislature what to ask for, how to ask it, and 
when to grind anti-bank music out of " the proper organ 1 ' — and 

In 1 824, Judge Skinner of the Albany Re'gency, a name given to the leaders 
who acted with Van Buren, thought it quite consistent with the duties of his 
station, as Judge of the United States District Court, to write Mr. Jesse Hoyt at 
New York, directing him to call upon Recorder Riker, a Judge under the State 
authorities, and get him to aid Van Buren and the party by using his influence 
with Senator Burrows, to induce Burrows to turn the scale in the Senate Chamber 
at Albany, so as to prevent the passage of a law giving the choice of electors of 
president and vice-president to the people. The legislature in those, days chose 
the electors, and Mr. Van Buren feared that the people might choose Jackson 
electors, and thus defeat Crawford. He managed the Senate so as to defeat Gov- 
ernor and Assembly, who were for the bill. 

[post mark, Albany.] Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor at Law, New York. 

Albany, 11 January, 18^4. 
Dear Sir — Mr. Latham A. Burrows of the Senate, I understand, read law with 
Mr. Riker, the Recorder, (at any rate he is attached to Mr. Riker), Burrows 'is 
considered doubtful on the question of changing the law for the appointmentTof 
electors. Now Sir, if Mr. Riker is in sentiment with us, his letter to Mr. Burrows 
on that subject will have great influence, and you may be assured that every vote is * 
important to prevent the change contemplated. Cordially, R. SKINNER., , 

^ Mr. Roger Skinner opened his law-store at Sandy Hill, and when Mr. Butler^ 
broke down in credit and character, as Jacob Barker's man of all work there, Stony* 
I ner removed to Albany to be a judge, and turned over his papers and office to J*is. 
friend Butler. In 1821, this grasping partisan was at the same time U. S.. District 
Judge, a Senator of N. Y. state, a Member of the Council of Appointment, and also 
of the Court of Errors. Mr. Van Buren took pay at the same time, and acted as 
I State Senator, a judge in the Court of Errors, a Lawyer pleading before that court, 
i Attorney General of N. Y., and a practising attorney, ready, as his son politely puts 
[it, to do, " any body's dirty work." Did I not keep before me the choice of Judas t 
flscariot as one of the twelve apostles, I should scarcely forgive the freemen of 
America for placing Martin Van Buren among our eleven pr es i d en t s, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Get up the Workies." " A very go.od plan of a Bank" C. C. Cambreleng «n< 
cloaked. His course last war. He sets up for Congress, and wears two faces at 
Washington. The Veto and Deposite System. Mr. Duane. The Specie Clause. 
A National Bank. George M. Dallas. Silas Wright. 

The Presbyterian Church, of 'frhich Mr. Butler is such a prominent member, 
holds to the doctrine, that at the day of judgment, [which Mr. Miller, whom Col. 
Young speaks highly of, believes to be near at hand,] the sins of the righteous will 
be all proclaimed to the assembled world, and that the saints will vie with each 
other in aniiety to confess their most secret and shameful vices and crimes, in order 
that Christ may obtain the greater glory through their pardon for his sake. Though 
less disposed than Mr. B. to mix up politics and religion, I would mention that I 
but anticipate a little his own wishes, according to his own creed, by stating with 
great candor here what he has said and -done elsewhere. Many biographies are 
mere puffs and panegyrics, like that which he urged Mr. Hoyt to coax " the Young 
Patroon" out of, in order to gull the Albany Dutch, and make more plunder to his 
relative, Barker, out of the Washington and Warren. I am ambitious to be im- 
partial. 

Mr. Butler is known as the reputed author of some of the most violent of Jackson's 
State papers against the bank — as his most steadfast counsellor, (except Kendall), 
in its destruction. Compare this with his conduct in 1824 — his petition of '26 — and 
his letter of '34, in my last chapter. How the Ex-Cashier of Jacob Barker sneers 
at the experience of Taney and Gallatin ! " Uncompromising hostility to the present 
bank," exclaims Lorenzo Hoyt. *' Get the Workies to be up and doing,"* says 
Cambreleng to Jesse. What are they to do when they are up ? Put down one anti- 
republican bank, and branches — get plunder for our party — and raise other banks 
of a still more dangerous character, on its ruins ! 

" Mr. Tibbets/' says Cambreleng to Hoyt, Feb. 1832, " sent me a very good plan 
of a bank." What was it ? Look in the New York papers of that date — they record 
Mr. Tibbets's " very good plan," that pleased Mr. Cambreleng, the pretender to the 
principle^ of Jackson. 

Mr. Tibbets's plan, which suited Cambreleng, was for a bank to be located in 
New York, as "The National Union Bank," with a capital of 35 millions, which 
would begin business the moment the charter of the Philadelphia bank over which 
Mr* Biddle presided, had expired. It was to have branches in each state of the 
Union, with the consent of its legislature, was not to circulate more than 35 millions , 
of its paper at once, and to have the deposites, be the pet, keep the public treasure, 
allow three per cent on government deposits, (charging, of course, 6 or 7 for loans,) 
and its notes were to be used in payments to the U. §., the army, navy, &c. " A 
very good plan of a bank" this, quoth the commercial representative of New York, 
in his mcret missive to his brother speculator. Yet he publicly denounced what he 
secretly desired — and wrote Hoyt soon after " that it would be well enough to let 

* " Get the Workies to be up and doing." What were they to do, Mr. Cambreleng— what was your object " 
To place one million of the public treasure in the Commonwealth Bank, Boston—twelve millions more in 
the Manhattan. Mechanics, and Bank of America, N. Y.— two and a half millions in the Girard Bank, 
Philadelphia, (little good it did it)— $2,649,596 in the Planter's Bank, Natchez— $1,662,744 in a couple of 
pets at Detroit— and raise Coming's, Olcott's, Bronson's, Croswell's, vandjerpooPs, Dudley's, Marcy's, But- 



to these ten men in these years was, at par, worth over $200,000, and at 15 per cent, (the average gain as 
per Marcy), they gained $30,000 from this speculation alone ! The way they got the stock is shewn by a 
letter, Dr. Maxwell to Zeno Allen, the P. M. at Sackett's Harbour, N. Y., dated, 

Albany, January 7, 1832. 
Dear Judge— Tours just received. There are more applications for Banks this ye~ar than ever before. Ton 
must make out a complete list of directors, officers, Ac. and if obtained you must know now. It must be a 
Jackson Bank ; and the Bank junto in this place, must be allowed a finger in the pie. Tours truly, 



.lay second fiddle to a band of crafty spec 
new made banks were "sucked" by the few, they would be shut up till they had " sucked in" the many. 
Lot D. D. D. be a Bank director, with $5000 stockjn such a Bank as " the City" in Buffalo. He borrows 
$50,000 for four month*— bis colleagues borrow in same way— the bank breaks as they meant it should— 
each loses his stock, His true, $5000, but he buys the notes of th# bank at 15 to 50 cents per dollar, pays his 
$60,000 debt with $1S^0$ U $25,000, and mates $20,000 to $Wy000 by the operation ! 
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the plan Mr. Tibbefe* had in view alone/or the present "—let Boston and Portland ask 
Congress for.a bank, said he — New York can appear to follow, " but on the plan they 
(Tibbets & Co.?) propose." If the citizens of this state do not arise in manly indig- 
nation and pnt down the faction I now describe in their own language, their criminal 
apathy will surely prove fata] to their children's happiness. 

One great object with me, in this publication, is to prevent some of the artful, heart- 
lees and intriguing speculators who usually find their way into our great conventions 
for improving the constitutions of states, from being chosen to sit in that which may 
assemble, next summer in Albany. 1 therefore mention certain facts many months 
ahead, not to entrap but to leave room for the fullest inquiry.* If I fail in preventing 
such men as the Van Burens, Cambreleng, Butler, &c, from being chosen by some 
constituency, I wish in some degree to weaken their evil influence by a reference to the 
deceptions they have practiced. Mr* Butler's statements as to the ability of the Wash- 
ington and Warren Bank to redeem its notes were clearly a fraud. It was obtaining 
from the honest farmers and mechanics the fruits of their lawful industry for dishonest 
bank "paper, under false pretences. Success in such schemes has induced him to perse- 
vere as a politician. My wish is to change the system that impels forward such men 
as him into a dangerous path, and to turn their industry, energies and abilities into a 
nobler channel. 1 regret that I must speak plainly some very disagreeable truths—but 
it is my duty. v 

Churchill C. Cambreleng is a native of the Carolinas, has a brother a lawyer irj N. 
Y., and had another who was a lieutenant in the navy. I am told that, in 1$1$, 
when warned to do militia, duties, he raised a plea of bodily infirmities. That he cared 
nothing for the country, its honor rj>r rights, is shown by his course. 

In 1613, Mr. C. was not found in the ranks of his gallant countrymen, but abroad 
seeking gain. T^at year he sailed for Europe as supercargo of the ship Hannibal, 
which was owned by his friend John Jacob Astor, and obtained a special English pass- 
port, to take out General Moreau to fight for " the holy allies " against freedom eyery- 

* Are credit, add paper money useful ? I* it right to take away the paper money without taking; away the delta 
and obligations contracted in it? If a specie currency is essential to the public welfare, how shall debt* and eft- 
ligation* contracted in the paper of a thousand bank* be equitably adjusted to a specie standard .? Is the unre- 
strained use of paper as money a grand source of existing evils— and if so r what is the remedy ? If a paper cur- 
rency is necessary, ought not the national promises to pay have a preference over those of 1000 privileged com- 
panies ? If interest is to be paid on promises, why not pay it to the nation ? If banks are necessary to issue pa- 
per, and as a special fiscal auxiliary, (which I do not believe,) would" not one bank, on a democratic basis, be in- 
finitely preferable to a multitude of institutions, flooding the country with their unstable promissory notes, and 
then uniting in a general bankruptcy and buying up by brokers, their own obligations — each dollar at 10 to 60 
cents in specie? 

The framers of the United States Constitution, may be charged with the terrible evil of slavery, but are not 
to blame for the misery which an.unsettled paper currency has entailed upon the Union. So far from dreaming 
that " the general welfare" would require a bank wheel, or that Congress would be compelled to *eU a part of 
the sovereign power over the currency to a private association- of stock-jobbers, capitalists, &c, and- then give 
them the public purse as a stock to trade upon, they absolutely forbade Congress ever to create a monied cor- 
poration, and prohibited the States from coining money or issuing bills of credit. 

The Constitution, however, has been set at nought— Congress has twice sold to corporations it had no power 
to create, the authority to issue its paper as the money of the State— and the several states, though forbidden to 
meddle with the currency, continue to sell to chartered associations the privilege to issue their paper as circula- 
ting money, a thing that even the States themselves cannot lawfully do. 

The results of this disregard for the supreme law of the Union are expansions, revulsions depressions, sus- 
pensions—misery and distress to millions, periodically, where God, nature) and the constitution have bountifully 
provided for peace and plenty to all. 

I aa> not writing an essay on currency— but it is evident that the paper of a thousand irresponsible associations 
- -the selection by politicians in powor, of some thirty or forty banks, in which to deposite, in the absence of a 
treasury, the public revenue— to be by them lent to partisans for land and stock operations or personal and po- 
litical gain— and the unnatural forcing of commerce and inland trade, built on this frail fabric— these certainly 
are not a4taality. We have not yet got to the cul de sac 

I want to show what feeble men, like Governor Marcy, and cunning men like Messrs. Cambreleng, Lawrence! 
▼an Buren, Butler, Wright, Flagg and Croswell have done— thai 

•« Even here already patriot* learn to steal 
. Their private perquisites from public weal, 
And, guardians of the country's sacred fire, 
Like Afric's priests, they let the flame for "hire.* 

It signifies but little that we give the people a larger share than France and England in the theory of our re- 
presentation, while the real power is in the hands of an ignoble stock-jobbing oligarchy, who, by then* abiHty to 
snake their paper shekels more or less numerous, or to unite to redeem Or not redeem them— to hire editors, at- 
torneys, yea, states m en and state legislators, to puff their deceitful system, can, for a time, make manufactures 
and real estate dear or cheap at will, lower or raise the value of labor, make speculation as extensive as life, and 
transform a Jeffersonian democracy into a nation of gamesters, an&our land into one great gaming house, where 
all are forced to play, while but few can understand the game, and still fewer are in a condition to avail them- 
Mtmve* of their knowledge. The Frenchman, in 1794, was compelled to receive the asiignat at par— the American 
has a wretched imitation of a safety Ttive in the Wall street broker's bank-note price current, variable as th« 
wind or woman's fancy. 
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where. Under his management, the Hannibal changed her colors, and he continued 
abroad trading in her until about the close of the war. On Monday the 7th of Not. 
1814, the patriotic C. C. C, arrived at New York, in the Hannibal, under 
Prussian colors, 50 days from Bremen, with a full cargo of iron and Ger- 
man goods, consigned to him. Mr. Wm. B. Astor was his fellow-passenger. Mr. 
Sambreleng turned commercial commission broker in New York — added politics to his 
rocations, by way of variety, in 1820— stood out for slavery in Missouri, and the 
" peculiar institutions " — and in 1821,' being without family or incumbrance, offered 
his services to represent New York in Congress, declaring, through the National Ad- 
vocate, April, 1821—" I am opposed to slavery, or an extension of slavery, in what- 
ever shape it may appear." Was this true * His votes in the teeth of his principles 
are the surest answer. 

We have seen that, while openly advocating the destruction of the United States 
Bank, and denouncing all national banks as evils, he was secretly planning the estab- 
lishment of one, on a gigantic scale — that while, with consummate hypocrisy, he was 
denouncing " exclusive privileges," he was openly strngthening that system through 
the deposits or pet banks, and anticipating the vast gains on shares and management 
and jobbing to be got out of the new " mammoth " whose " exclusive privileges " he 
and his confederates would have for sale. The United States Bank had 25 branches, I 
or banks, associated with it—it desired to establish another, and hesitated between 
Rochester, Oswego, and Buffalo. Mr. Cambreleng was employed to look at the loca- 
tions — and he did so, and reported, for a fee of $.1000. 

Let the honest farmers of Long Island, and the liberal merchants of New, York, 
compare his public language with his secret instructions to his needy and corrupt instru- 
ment, Mr. Hoyt. \ 

On the 23d of Oct. 1832, Mr. Cambreleng thus wrote to M. M. Quackenboss and 
others: 

" The veto of the President on the bill to renew the charter of the Bank of the 
U. S., will be long and gratefully remembered by all who feel the necessity of ad- | 
. hering to constitutional principles— who deny the wisdom and justice of exclusive privileges 
-*-and who believe it unsafe to arm government with dangerous and unnecessary power." 

Mr. Cambreleng's secret letters to Hoyt, in favor of a national bank, with exclusive 
privileges, are dated on the 12th and 14th of February, 1834. Just one month before : 
that, in a reply to Mr. McDuffie, which fills six columns of Dwight & Townsend's 
Advertiser, he talks as follows on f other side — 

" No effectual reform of the banking and currency of this country can take place tiU 
we abolish our national bank note circulation. That, sir, is the first step. The next will 
be the restoration of our gold currency." 

This helped Van Buren to hoodwink Jackson, who was really sincere in his desires 
for a specie currency. His courtiers were the very basest of hypocrites, the most con- 
summate of knaves. In Sept. 1837, Mr. Polk placed Cambreleng at the head of the 
chief committee of Congress on Finance. When the bubble burst Van Buren had the 
reins, and Jackson wrote from the Hermitage, July 9, 1837— ! 

"The history of the world never has recorded such base treachery and perfidy as has been committed by the | 
deposite banks against the Government, and purely with the view of gratifying Riddle and the Barings, and by tie 
suspension of specie payments, embarrass, and ruin, if they could, their own country, for the selfish views of mak* J 
ing large profits by throwing out millions of depreciated paper upon the people— selling their specie at large pre- 1 
mFums, and buying up their own paper at discounts bf from 25 to 50 per cent and now looking forward to be h> 
dulged in these speculations for years to come, before they resume specie payments."* 

This was the- very course that Butler, Barker and the party had pursued, 
meant to ptrsue, and now steadily follow. The wonder is that the professions of their 
leader deceived so many of us. Jackson's wish to restrain the vicious, fraudulent 
bankers was noble — but why did he remove Mr. Duane, his true and tried friend, 
when the latter advised a thorough enquiry by a committee of Congress into the whole 
banking system, in 1834, with a view to a permanent system of finance, apart from 
all banks? When, in 1837, the banks had got the plunder, when their vaults 
had been emptied by speculators, and no treasure remained, Mr, Van Buren pre- 
( . 

* Mr. Polk and his trading cabinet have selected a corrupt stock-jobber, the president of one of the very worst 
Of these fradulent institutions^hus justly condemned by Andrew Jackson, as Collector of Customs at New York, - 
and his, (the collector's) bank and others of the * treacherous and perfidious' depositories of 1836-7, are actually 
to-ehosen,by Mr. Polk, in 1844-5, to play over again, of cyme, the same dishonest game. 
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tended great anxiety for iron treasuries to hold the specie— but here again all was hol- 
low. Mr. Hoyt's money, under Mr. Van Buren's direct superintendence, was left at 
the banks kept by Joseph D. Beers and Cornelius W. Lawrence— the specie clause was 
only talked of, to please " the Workies," and such men as Col. Young, till after the 
election ! Mr. Hoyt did not dream of enforcing it for a single day. The relative posi- 
tions of Hoyt, the Van Borens, and other pretended specie advocates, I have already 
shown. Mr. Duane's course relatire to the great question of finance on Which he was 
called to pronounce a judgment, as secretary of the treasury, was beyond all praise. 
His reasons were powerful— his views of the future correct — his references to the past 
full of Warning. How much was lost to the country when Jackson turned from the 
counsels of this truly great and incorruptible statesman, to follow the interested advice 
of a corrupt Van Buren and his able and artful confederate, Amos Kendall, so as to be- 
come " the mere purveyor of hungry and discordant factions !" Give me the key of the 
Treasury, said Jackson, and the Russian embassy shall be your rich reward. "Not for 
such a purpose, was the reply, but you may seize it by force. It was so done, and 
Duane's too servile successor sits in the centre seat of the bench of justice, in the Su- 
preme Court of the Union. ' 

Although Mr. Duane refused to go to Russia, the too complaisant Cambreleng, in due 
time took that $ 18,000 pleasure trip, which may be considered an improvement on the 
English " Chiltern Hundreds !" 

Let us select one or two extracts from his speech of Jan. 14, 1834. 

" Of nil the currencies that were ever contrived by man, the most vkiou* in principle, the moat calamitous la 
its effects upon trade, the most detrimental to the public interest, and the most unsafe, as it respects the preserva- 
tion of a metallic currency, is that which is founded on the credit of a national bank, not only connected with the 
inances of a government, but like ours, involved in all the fluctuations of every species of commercial credit and 
dealing in them upon a national scale. 9 

** It is a common opinion, too, that a national bank prevents the multiplication of State banks. It may be so, 
air; but if it is, it is contrary to principle, and in this country and in England contradicted by experience. It h) 
true that immediately upon a dissolution of a national bank, there will be, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
baa shown, an unusual number ofapplications for State institutions ; but in a long series of years, the tendency of 
• national bank note currency is tmre powerful than all our local circulations, in constantly impelling trade, bank- 
ing, and every species of credit and speculation beyond those prudent limits, which, without the agency of suck 
an institution, would usually be prescribed by the annual and steady accumulation of the capital of the country.* 

He concluded by saying — " do not entail upon posterity the calamities of a national 
bank note currency, and lay the foundation of another revolution in your govern- 
ment." 

Go back now, read once more his letters to Hoyt, — despise,* and have done with 
him. 

Mr. George M. Dallas's father was a very corrupt politician. He was one of the 
pillars of the system of doing the treasury business through a national bank. His son? 
too, was a warm advocate of the 35 million charter of 1816. In Feb., 1817, ha 
was appointed attorney to the U. S. Bank ; and in 1844, named by the veteran well 
drilled actors of the democratic Baltimore Convention, for Vice President of the Union. 
Mr. R. J. Walker, a great man in the Jackson ranks, and Mr. Polk's secretary of the 
treasury, is said to have got a new light in 1843, and written to a friend from Natchea, 
in favor of a third U. S. Bank ! When he accepted the office of U. S. Senator for 
Mississippi, he issued a declaration in this form — " 1 am against the whole paper sys- 
tem ; against it as destructive to morals, dangerous to the liberties, and ruinous to the 
true interests of the American people— the very foundation of banking institutions is 
based upon fraud and fiction." 

Silas Wright, Governor of New York, is fifty years of age, a native of Vesmont, 
and a resident of St. Lawrence County. Lorenzo Hoyt was long law agent to Mr. 
Wright, (who is by profession a lawyer,) and his brother Jesse has long been his coad- 
jutor and intimate friend. Well knowing his habits and circumstances, Mr. Wright 
was a strong advocate for giving him the control of the Custom House. In 1834, Mr. 
Wright, in the Senate, voted with Jasper Ward, A. C. Flagg and the Van Buren 
party, to turn De Witt Clinton out of the office of Canal Commissioner, though he sat 
there without salary, was the soul of the canal project, and Wright's party had the other 
commissioners on their side. It is necessary to read Mr. Butler's private letters to com- 
prehend the spite the faction felt in life towards Clinton, whom in death they all but deified. 
As Governor, Mr. Clinton originated the plan of revising the statutes— many real imr 
movements in the law practice are of his suggestion — and,' agreeing &ith Brougham* 
Bentham, Romilly, and the great law authorities of England, that a cldar, precise code 
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of kw. to eivil and criminal matters, as well as uniformity of procedure in the courts, 
would oe a precious boon to a free people, he urged it on the legislature in his message 
of 1885. Van Buren and Butler, hking the confusion of feudal precedents called Com- 
mon Law better, nothing was done. Mr. Wright was fox the bank and Crawford and for 
Jackson, and the political pets in turn — then for the sub-treasury. In 1834, " he was 
wholly unmoved by the alarms that had been sounded as to the insecurity of the deposits 
banks" — in 1837 he was moved somewhat, and aided in sending Jesse Hoyt into the 
modern Grecian temple on Wall street; as high-priest of the grand sub-treasury of the 
Union, in Lawrence's and Beers's banks. He was a delegate to the Herkimer Conven- 
tion of Sept. 8, 1829, where Theron Rudd, Aaron Hackley, N, Garrow, John W. Ed- 
monds, R. H. Gillet, &c, nominated Enos T. Throop fer govegwr, and has had pity on 
Mr. Butler's pauper protege^ and placed him on the bench. Jn 1828, he aided at Her- 
kimer in nominating V an Buren as governor. He is of the section of Van Buren's fol- 
lowers who are for a high tariff. He introduced into the House of Representatives die 
tariff of 1828. I liked his vote for John C. Spencer as United States Judge, because 
the real objection to him was his hatred of slavery. Proscription by slave owners, 
whose ignorant negroes are counted in the federal representation, in the teeth of the 
declaration of independence, and in mockery of all representative government, which 
is either founded on intelligence or useless, I do not like. Their weight in Congress 
was against cheap postage, too, although even the whites in the south comprise the 
great majority of that 500,000 of 20 years and upwards who cannot read their A. B. G. 
nor write their names. I would neither proscribe John C. Calhotln nor John C. Spen- 
cer—nor did I like the result which placed a very inferior person in Smith Thompson's 
Seat. Though opposed to Texas, if with slavery, Mr. Wright was warm for Polk as 
president, who would not have Texas unless filled with men and women in perpetual 
bondage. In Jan. 1824 he was sent to the Senate pledged to give the people the direct 
election of electors of president, but to serve a faction he moved to stave off the ques- 
tion till Nov. Like Mr. Butler he wished to avoid Samuel Young as a candidate lor 
Governor. He is good humored, able and shrewd— and the company he keeps will tell 
his country what he is. ^ 

Extract of a letter, Lorenzo Hoyt, at Albany, to his brother Jesse, at New York — 
dated Feb'y. 28, 1824. — " How are the democrats in New York pleased with the move- 
ments at Washington? Does not Calhoun's boiling in fovorof Jackson AUGUR 
BAD, inasmuch as Jackson may, and I apprehend WILL, BOLT in favor of Adams* 
If things take that course, and Clay's friends will not yield to Crawford, I fear that 
Adams will be the strongest man. However, I strongly believe that Clay's friends in 
this State will, if necessary , abandon him, and cast their weight into the scale of Craw- 
ford," &c. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Cronelius W. Lawrence— his political career— on both sides on the Bank— for Van Buren 
—for the Sub-treasury— for* Texas — Mayor, M. C, Bank President, Oianiberlain and 
Collector of Customs at N. Y> 

Cornelius W. Lawrence was a director of the United States Bank branch in New 
Yojk in 1827. In 1834, he was as much a " bank man" as in 1827, but he had by 
this time got a hint how his personal interests might be advanced by voting with J. K. 
Polk in Congress against the Bank. He did so, and for the distribution of the public 
treasure to favorite State banks— then went home— had for his share a two million char- 
ter in 1836, with two millions capital, and two millions of dollars of the national trea- 
sure put into it, but not at interest. He himself, with Morgan L. Smith, and other 
"tarusty cronies," were the commissioners to " distribute said capital stock." If the 
confederates got on their stock the profit calculated by Mr. Marcv, via., 15 per cent, 
it would make, on 20,000 shares at $ 100, $ 300,000. All the stock was paid in by 
the shareholders., in gold and silver, the U. S. Treasury gave them other two millions 
for safe keeping, .and nine months from the day it opened its doors, to wit, in May, 
1837, .it shut them again, refused to pay itswdebts either to people or government, in 
lawful money-, speculated with Its funds, and if I would say that it didn't, or that its 
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•Erectors didn't, bay up its' own depreciated paper at a discount who would believe me! 
Those who know Mr. Lawrence's pure disinterestedness, and who can credit the asser- 
tion that there was no bargain in 1884 to give him, for a pet bank to be started in 1836, 
sixty tons of government specie or its equivalent, but that he voted (as he says he did) 
contrary to his conscience, from conscientious motives, may do so. On the 36th of Jan'y 
1834, he wrote his friend Hoyt of his fears that those he was acting with were " going 
too far against a national bank." On the 31st of same month, it was his opinion *' that 
a national bank would be useful to the government and country," under proper restric- 
tions, of course. 

On the 18th of Deo'r 1833, Mr. Binney presented the memorial of the U. S. Bant, 
stating that for one as/1 a half millions paid to the government, and other consi- 
derations, the bank was to be the U. 3. Treasury during its term, and complaining that 
the public monies had been wrested from it and given to pets thro' the Union, who 
had paid nothing at all. Mr. Polk moved that it should go to his committee, known to 
bo unfavorable, and Lawrence and Cambreleng voted with Polk. — Mr. Selden, Law- 
rence's colleague, on 3d Feb. '34, presented a memorial from New York, praying the 
renewal of the Bank charter, and the restoration of the deposites. Selden moved its 
reference to a select committee, who could hear reasons and report. Lawrence voted 
with Polk, C. P. White, Gillet, and Vanderpool, to give it its quietus in his (Polk's) 
committee. On the 17th of March, a highly respectable memorial from Boston was of-, 
fered for the Bank. Mr. Gorham moved to print it with the names. Mr. Folk said he 
was willing to print the memorial, but wished to suppress the names of the signers ! 
For once, and once only, Lawrence left his mentor, and voted with John Quincy Adams 
to print the whole. On the 4th of April it was put to vote, ought the U. S. Bank to 
be re-chartered ? Lawrence, Cambreleng, Polk, and Vanderpool voted No. C. P. 
White and Selden did not vote. Next, the resolve was put that the deposiles ought 
not to go back to the Bank. Lawrence, Polk, Gillet, J. T. Mason, and Cambreleng 
were ayes. D., Selden, E. Everett, Geo. McDuffie, and J, Q. Adams were noes, and 
they were right. Campbell P. White kept below the bar. Then came the home vote, 
Resolved that the State banks ought to he continued as places of deposits for the public 
money : and Polk, Lawrence, Vanderpool, Cave Johnson, Cambreleng, Cramer, and S. 
Beardsley were ayes. Selden, J. Q. Adams, Lincoln, E. Everett recorded their names; 
against this great injustice. C. P. White kept out of the way. It was next proposed 
to appoint a committee to inspect the bank books, see who had got its favors, and find 
whether it had violated its charter. Selden voted for enquiry, 8. P. White and Law- 
rence were absent, Cambreleng said yea, and the com. was organized. On many other 
important questions, Mr* Lawrence, in some 50 or 60 days, never gave a vote. His pay 
was drawn, I presume, $ 8 per day, as if he had done his duty, by being present. 

Cornelius W. Lawrence, ft is said, was bred to farming work, and is of a Long 
Island quaker family. He and his brothers Joseph and Richard M. were New York 
auctioneers, and made money in the house of Hicks, Lawrence & Co., retiring before 
it became bankrupt in 1837. Their brother Richard was, I understand, made a bank- 
rupt, but his wife, (Jacob Drake's daughter,) has a little fortune of $ 60,000 which his 
creditors would miss. Cornelius is an old. man, of large size, and very fond of cham- 
paign. His first wife was a rich sister of David M. Prall. On Feb. 15, 1819, he was 
married again, to Rachel Ann Hicks, a daughter of his partner the auctioneer (now not 
wealthy.) He has been a great speculator in Bank stock and cotton, and I am told that 
his son voted last election for Mr. Clay. Mr. L. has been twice or thrice Mayor of 
New York— -been member of Congress (1832, '3, '4)—got the two million bank in Wall 
street in 1830, the presidency of which, to save appearances, he has handed over to his 
brother* Joseph, together with the city chamberlainship, when he (Cornelius) got pos- 
session of the collectorship of New York— it being convenient to fioid as many lucrative 
places as possible in one family. Joseph is, I believe, of the firm of Lawrence, Trim* 

* As matters now stand, Secretary Walker, having 1 a right understanding 1 with Mr.Polk, designates the treasu- 
ry Danks. The Collector of N. Y. being informed on the subject, Mr. L. M., owing $30,000 duties, payable to-day 
in cash, goes to Lawrence's bank, or the one most friendly to him, and gets a note discounted to cover that sum, 
writes a check for the $30,000, which the teller marks " good," and L. M. pays it at the Cashier's desk, in full of his 
duties. The CoHeetcr sends the check to the bank as cash — the bauk charses the merchant 7 per cent interest, 
and gets it, too, in advance, but pays none to the government, though it credits the U. S. Treasurer with the Ufc» 
amount Thus, without trouble, without advancing one cent, or running any risk, the bank gets $585, (as 00 days 
Interest.) How like this is to Butler's $500 counsel fee from a defendant, or $30,000 law charge for a motion on 
bonds known to be utterly worthless! 
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We ft Co., a large commission house, and married an heiress^ a daughter of Alderman 
Townshend. 

In July, 1836, Sam'l Swartwout presided one) day at a great Texan dinner in this 
city — Gov'r Hamilton, of S. C, Genl Ripley, Mr. Calhoun's brother, Mr. Lawrence, 
and many other " friends of the Texan cause," were there. A character for friendship 
to Texan annexation and an increase of the slave power in Congress, is useful to those 
who would fill lucrative offices in the gift of the federal government. Anti-Slavery de- 
mocrats must look to Albany. 

As a speculator in Bank Stock, Collector Lawrence was always a follower of Van 
Buren. He followed his lead in the U.S. Bank war — got paid — was one of the signers 
of the N. Y. com. of citizens at Tammany, who took sides wi|h Van Buren when the 
Senate rejected him as minister to London — was one of the State electors of President 
when Van Buren was nominated in '36 — John V. B. made him " run like the cholera," 
as mayor, with the help of Marcy and the six million message of 1834. On the 25th 
Sept. 1843, the 4i conservative" C. W. L. was one of Van Buren' s Sub Treasury Vice 
Presidents for the 6th ward at the great meeting in the Park — and will be ready to aid 
the initiated in any scheme to raise more stocks for speculation, state or national, by 
which " the Albany Dutch" may be eased, according to law, of their spare dollars. 
When the Glentworth papers were seized, Mr. Butler addressed notes to the select, 
" Varian, Lawrence, Bowne, and Allen, to meet him on business of great importance." 
These, with Hoyt, Moms, and Stephenson were trusted with the great secret — and 
when it was told about that Lawrence, Fish, and Alley had said it was all a hoax, Mr. 
Bryant in the Post, gravely contradicted the error, by authority. Ritchie flaid in the 
Union, that " no appointment could be made more satisfactory to the democracy of all 
classes than Mr. Lawrence," andVthe Albany Atlas set forth his " integrity and great 

FHsonal worth." Mr. Lawrence informed the public, thro' Mr. Sullivan's Morning 
ost, of his acceptance, he having been " voluntarily selected by the President, from 
his acquaintance with him v&feHow democrats (///) in Congress." The Evening Post 
responded, using the words — " integrity," " character," " confidence of the party," 
and so forth. 

William Leggett, iu page 608 of vol. 1st of his Plaindealer, asks, " Who made C. 
W. Lawrence, and Gideon Lee, and George D. Strong, and Walter Bowne, Presidents 
of Banks? Were they appointed solely in reference to their ability in financial transac- 
tions — or was the office given to them as a reward for party services and sacrifices t— 
We have too long submitted to a system of banking founded on political capital, instead 
of money capital. We protest against the creation of exclusive priviliges for the pur- 
pose of paying these men for their political services." 

► Mr. Lawrence's character, and the recommendations to office already quoted, are evi- 
dence that he will make that vast and costly machine, the Custom House, serve the pur- 
poses of the knot of political speculators with whom he is connected. Prosper M. Whet- 
more is his most intimate adviser, and a most suitable one. On the 24th of Dec. 1834, 
C. W. Lawrence, R. Riker, John L. Graham, and George D. Strong, wrote to John I. 
Morgan and others, Washington, (the fall election being over), desiring an inspectorship 
for Abraham Le Foy, because of "his assiduity and efficient influence as a member of 
the democratic family." It Would, they add be "a. favor to ourselves." Give him 
$ 1095 said Swartwout, and it was done. . t 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Governor Marcy? s Letters— on kis Pantaloons— his War Services— At* Election — the U. 
. 8. Bankr-the Nullifiers—the Elections of 1832 and '35. 8. D. Ingham on Clay and 
Anti-masonry. Flagg on Politics. 

Senator Marcy to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, New York. 
[Private.) Albany, 16th Oct., 1832. 

'My Dear Sir — Your letter of Monday evening I received this morning, and with/it a 
breeze from the South, that gives some of our folks a chilj. 
The opposition pretend to have certain information that Ritner is elected. 
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Though we do not yet yield to this belief, still we are less confident than we were yes* 
day of Wolfe's Election. • 

As to the Pantaloons affair,* perhaps I am not the person best qualified to advise. 

Though the charge was right in itself, yet it most be regarded as an unfortunate one, 
because so easily turned into ridicule. 

I showed your production to Flagg — he thought it very well, but seemed to think it 
was a little too formal. The enemy will have their laugh, but I hope it will not do 
much mischief. ; 

The true explanation is simply this-— 

When Comptroller, I had always made war on lumping charges, because I was satis- 
fied many frauds against the State had been perpetrated by them. 

The law provided, the payment of the Judge's expenses in holding the Special 
Circuit. I kept a particular account of them which was handed to the Comptroller. 

While on this business some work was done on Pantaloons, for which the Tailor 
charged Fifty cents ; it was entered on the account, and went into the Comptroller's 
hands without a particular reflection how it would appear in print* 

I feared no danger for I knew no sin, ' / 

I can not advise how it is best to treat the subject. 

The article in the Argus, headed, " A very grave affair" is perhaps as full an ex- 
planation as the transaction will admit of. But it will be well to connect it, if much 
must be Said on it, with the great frauds and peculations of Holley, Van Tuyl, John V. 
N. Yates— (who I believe for love of me writes many of the scurrilous articles in our 
papers,) in appropriating about $ 800 of Peddlers' License Fees, &c. &c. 

Now as to my War Services , (a more agreeable subject,) I was out two campaigns— 
In 1812 on the northern frontier — belonged to the party which took from the enemy at 
St. Regis the first stand of colors taken in the late war, on land, and the first prisoners 
(about 40 in number.) 

These prisoners were in a l}ouse built of square timber.. I personally headed the 
party that took them— myself broke open the house, entered it, and took from the hands 
of the soldiers their arms, &c. 

I care not how much this matter is handled, but rather they would let my pantaloons 
alone. I return your remarks. Yours, &c. Ws. L. MARCY. 



Judge Marcy to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, at New-York. 

Albany, 4th Oct., 1839. 
My Dear Sir— Yours of yesterday is received: Before it came to hand I had de- 
termined to write to you in Order to relieve the gloom which my former ietter was cal- 
culated to cast over your mind. Information received since writing to you has con- 
siderably raised my hopes. V. Buren writes from the infected District that we shall 
gain there as much as we can lose in the other parts; of the State. That we shall gain 
(speaking with reference to the last Governor's Election) I do not doubt— but the extent 
of that gain cannot to be conjectured. I think it will be 3000 in the 8th District — and 
about 9000 m the 6th. Our recent news from Washington County is very flattering. 
The FACTIONS there do not coalesce. There is a reasonable hope that we shall be 
better off by 1000 votes than has been calculated. The proceedings in Westchester 
have dissipated the gloom that hung over that county. We understand that both the 
Ward and Hunter parties will support our Electoral Ticket and State candidates. The 
charter election here has nerved our friends, and inspired a determination to meet efforts 
by efforts. Upon the whole our aflairs look pretty well, and success is in our own 
hands, but we must labour to keep it. I fear more for you in N. Y. than any other 
place. Your vigilance and vigorous efforts can alone save you from a disappointment. 
Davis's calculation in yesterday's C. & En. is, in many particulars, very wild. I have 
run over that calculation and made a note of deductions and additions, which I think 

* Governor Mercy's uneasiness at the joke about hit patched breeches and barber's bill— the Argus article— 
floyt's essay— Flaw's opinion gravely taken— and the surmises against Mr. Yates; are proofs of the pow er of the 
press to aire official men — if the press were but honest, and the people possessed of intelligence and wisdom 
enough to see the importance of upholding an editor 'able to rise above the trammels of party. Mr. Mercy's 
praises about his War Services, seem to have been composed by himself. His other letters in this chapter show 
his views as to the election— the important position of Hoyt as the confidential instrument of the party at N. Y.— 
and the temper of the man. I like Mercy's and Flagg's letters, in the main. Under a better system, perhaps the 
**• ye been t 
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may be reasonably be depended on, by which I vary the results. About 20,000 a pretty 
material variation. I dp not wish it exhibited, indeed I beliere it is rather an idle 
employment to be making estimates. The best rule is to do the work and seetiie result. 

I am, with great resoect, yours, 

W. L. MARCY 



Senator Marcy to Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New-York. 

Washington, 3d June [183d.] 

My £>ear Sir— I have been shamefully negligent of my promise to ybu in relation 
to the result of the interview with my Albany friends. I hoped to be able to convince 
them that it was right and proper for me to adhere to the determination which I had 
communicated to Croswell ; but I failed in doing so. They convinced me that there 
were more difficulties attending the selection of a proper candidate than had presented 
themselves to me. The result was that I am not to persist in declining now but am to 
be iet atone if it can be done — as I think it may without injury to the party. 

It would seem to imply (if it cannot be) that I am a mighty consequential fellow. 
Too or any body else may think so if you will, but I do not. 

Webb has not modified and published your articles. So long time has now elapsed, and 
the fever of those who called for me to come out has so much subsided, that probably 
BOthing more will be said by him. How stand affairs m N. Y. ! 

There is a great effort making we learn bv the manufacturing interest to get up an 
excitement on the Tariff— our mends from Albany and elsewhere thought it would not 
succeed. Bodies of manufacturers are flocking in here, and they appear about AS 
CRAZY AS THE NULL1FIERS— I think the extremes will unite and defeat all at- 
tempts at compromise. Yours, &c., 

W. L. MARCY. 



Senator Marcy to Mr. Jesse Hoyt. 

Washington, Saturday. 

Dear Sir— I have this morning received a note from Webb, and I learn from the 
tenor of it that you had written to him on the subject which engaged us in two or three 
conversations. I find thai, our opinions of him were perfectly correct. Attacked as he 
is on all sides he is willing to attend to others as well as himself. I find my intimation 
to you is well founded that Bennett had been too sanguine in the matter referred to and 
had understood from me more than I intended to convey.. Webb has undoubtedly every 
disposition to put things right and he ought to be permitted to do so to a certain extent 
in his own way— I have had full conversations with you and from them you can make to 
him such suggestions as will apprise him of my views. He may think I ought to write 
to him — and so I should perhaps— but I have two reasons for not doing so— the one is 
that if I should go over the whole matter as I did with you in conversation it Would 
make a prodigiously long letter, and I am too much engaged to afford the time to write 
it, but the second is I have declined to write to all Editors on the subject (except one 
which I explained to you.) This resolution was early taken to preserve my position*- 
to keep silent. He will appreciate my motives and I hope approve of the oourse f . • • • 

[The date — signature— and a few words of the conclusion, torn off.] 



Private. To the same. Alb'y, 1 Oct. '39. 

My Bear Sir : — I did not receive your letter of Thursday till last evening. . I hasten 
to reply to it— though the answer will give you no pleasure. ~ 

I think our chance of success doubtful. - 

Although others are full of courage, I am not* I have looked critically over the 
State, and have come to the conclusion that probably we shall be beat. 

I would not say this to you were I not perfectly confident that it will remain a pro- 
found secret. 

All reports from New York are that we shall do better than you represent ; yet I 
have distrusted them. . 
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The U. 8. Bank is in the field, and I cannot but fear the effect of 50 or 100 thousand 
dollars expended, in conducting the election in such a city as New York. ' I have great 
confidence in the honesty of the people, but it will not withstand aU temptations. Thi 

CORRUPTION OF SOME LEADS TO THE DECEPTION OF MANY. 

Tou ought to look to the Upper Wards. I fear you will find defections among the 
active electioneered. 

Though I speak so discouragingly of the result, I do not doubt, if money could be 
kept out of use, we should beat them. But it will not* Yet great efforts without mo- 
ney may save us. 

I hope those efforts will be made in New York. 

If I thought N. Y. would do as others say it will, I should say the chance is in out 
favour, but I feared such a result as you predict. 

My advice is-nton'* Bet YOUR MONEY, BUT SPEND IT, as far as you legally 
can, to promote the ELECTION. We are all determined to deserve success, and do not 
despair of getting it. Yours sincerely, 

W.L.MAROY. 

J, Hoyt, Esq. 



Ban. S. D. Ingham, Sec'y of the Treasury, Washington, to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, N.- York. 

Washington, 10th Not. 1832. 
Dear Sir,— I thank you for the information in your letter of the 8th. 
This Election, together with that of Pa., must kill Anti-masonry. 
They will not again raise that nag in the nation, and scarcely in a State. 
It will be driven back into a few counties — but Mr. Clay is also done ; however 
desperately he may fight in a forlorn hope, that is not the character of his friends. 
They cannot again be brought up to the charge. 

Yours with great respect, S. D. INGHAM. 



Comptroller Flagg to Mr. Jesse Hoyt. 

Albany, March 26, 1833. 

Dear Sir, — Yon will have seen the proceedings of the Convention, and will, I 
doubt not, be gratified with the general results. Bowne had been the prominent man 
for a State delegate before the N. Y. delegation arrived, and a majority of the dele- 
gation agreeing upon him, it settled that matter at once. Your city delegation was 
kept back until nearly the hour of the meeting of the Convention— and Selden and a 
few mischievous spirits among your members, of the House, induced your delegation to 
believe that some contrivances adverse to the city were agreed upon here, and that they 
would have delegates forced npon them who would not be agreeable to them*— ana 
Selden did all in his power to throw the Convention into confusion. He was mistaken 
in his men, and only made himself appear factious and foolish. . ...... 

The strong vote of the Convention rebuked the factionists, and all things went off with 
the most entire unanimity, both in the Committees and the Convention. 

The delegates to Baltimore I have no doubt form a unit in regard to any measure to 
promote the interests of Mr. V. B. and the Old Hero. 

The political affairs of this State never looked fairer— there is some diversity of 
opinion as to a candidate for Gov., which will be settled at the Herkimer Convention— 
and the names of Jackson and Van Buren will get a triumphant vote and bear down aD 
opposition. Yours truly, 

A. C. FLAGG. 



OovW Marcy to Jesse Hoyt, Esq., N. Y. , 

Private. Albany, 26th Jan'y, 1835. 

My Dear Sir — I received your letter this morning on the subject of L. M. M. It 
is proper that Mr. M. and all other office holders in N. Y. whose feelings or whose 
conduct has gone with the Wigs should be fully apprised of my situation in relation to 
their appointments, and that they should be made sensible that they have contributed to 
bring about a state of things which prevent me from doing towards them as I have done 
heretofore and should under other circumstances do now. The principal auctioneers 
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partook of the madness and infatuation which last year seized the great mass of the 
Merchants — they aided in giving success to our opponents in the Common Council-* 
they countenanced and some practised the proscriptive policy of that body — turned 
away their clerks, carmen, &c— ^upheld the course pursued by the Wig papers — and 
cheered on the Common Council in sweeping the decks of all our political friends. The 
Tery men who have been proscribed in*N. Y., with the expressed or implied approba- 
tion of those who wish reappointments, now surround me in great numbers, asking the 
places and commissions of the proscribers. What shall I say— what ought I to say to 
these applicants! Shall I send these victims of proscription, and victims of the pause, 
home, empty handed, to beg employment of those who haw deprived them of it, and 
give commissions to those who are the authors or even the silent approvers of the 
course pursued by the Common Council and the panic makers ? If I had but one hour 
of official life to live I should consider it my solemn duty to employ it diligently in 
protecting my political friends, from persecution. My friends in N. Y. ought to look at 
both sides of this question before they advise a course of liberality which would be 
injustice to friends and, as past experience shows, returned with ingratitude. 

Yours, &c, W. L. MARCY. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Thaddeus Phehs and the Free Bank scheme. His private report. Gallatin on Repeal. 
Leggett on Mercy. Letters, Mara/, Flagg, Cutting, and C. L Livingston to Jesse 
Hoyt. E. Livingston. Message writing. 

X 

The facts stated in my chapters on stocks and banking will have shown the reader 
that much of the anxiety displayed by knavish politicians, brokers, congress-men, 
bankers, governors, judges, &c, for national banks one day, and for state banks 
another—this time to have one set of men put forward — t' other time a different set r is, 
in the main, caused by the vast gains made by getting hold of fancy stocks, puffing this 
this week and that the next— or bepraising one thing that you may get another, as Van 
fiuren did hard money, which served as a pretext for bis hungry legions of officials to 
keep a few millions of soft money not their ow^altogether. 

On the eve of the election of 1836, Mr. Hoyt, with the secret promise of the reversion 
of the Custom House, should his captain gain the day, was indefatigable. All sorts of 
proposals were got up to please all sorts of people — and among others it was suggested 
that banking ought to be unrestrained. The knowing ones knew that the chartered 
banks would probably soon go by the board, and they were for securing a fresh batch of 
* charters,' for sale before the igeneral break up. 

By reference to the N. Y. Evening Post of 19th Sept., 1836, it will be seen— that on 
the 25th of April that year, Thaddeus Phelps, D. B. Tallmadge, Saul Alley, W. B. 
Lawrence, Stephen Allen and Jesse Hoyt were appointed a Committee to obtain a 
change m the banking system by a repeal of the law. confining the stock and scrip 
banking craft to incorporated associations. Their first public report is dated 12th Sept., 
(Hoyt Secretary) ; they there state that " a portion of them" went up to Albany when 
appointed, and attempted to get repeal, but could no*— and they go -on with a tedious 
jargon about tyranny, freedom, naked deformity, &c, trying to make it appear that 
they had. been unwearied in their efforts at undoing what Mr. Van Buren and his 
friends had so lony made their money by— the monopoly of banking — so that every 
sovereign in the Union might issue his currency, and be a banker. 

To me, a far* greater curiosity is the above committee's first private report, 
addressed April 29th, 1836, by Thaddeus Phelps to his precious comrade, Hoyt — and 
here it is : 

Mr, Thaddeus Phelps, at Albany, to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, at New York. 
"Dear Hoyt— We arrived this morning and have already accomplished wonders. 
Oar influence has already made <$w? Banks in the Bouse, (no fear of the Senate) 
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and by to- morrow night there is very little doubt we shall have made twenty or thirty 
more, lou fellows who are in favor of the Repealers, may all now go to Hell in your 
own way. . Consider your restraining law repealed. Consider me a partner in a Bank* 
ing Company— I put in 2,000,000 — Call on John Ward for the money. No more at 
present— Your loving friend, THADDEUS PHELPS. 

" Arrived on Monday morning." 29 April. 

"Monroe has sent in his allegiance— and the Native American party. May 

go to the D— 1. Boat off. T. P." 



This Mr. Thaddeus Phelps, a gambling, stock-jobbing character, was a constant 
signer to applications for office from Hoyt and Swartwout — and he and Coddington, 
Hoyt, (Lawrence, if I remember right,) Allen, Bowne, and the rest of the- leaders in 
N. York, subscribed and paid $20 each, in all $440, to assist {he circulation of the 
Truth Teller, and the Sentinel, papers that ' they perceived to be friendly to their aide 
of the question., 

I do not know which of the other members of the Committee went up with Mr. 
Phelps — but on referring to the Assembly's and Senate Journals, I perceive that the 
stir about bank chartering began at the very time he speaks of. That his and his 
friends' secret object was more banks, more stocks, more gambling, the above letter too 
clearly shows. Mr. Phelps's name is associated in the statute book that session, with 
those of Walter Bowne, and James McBride, (the director that borrowed the depositee 
out of the Manhattan to speculate on), a commission to distribute the stock of the 
Hamilton Insurance Company, and the stock of the 5th Ward Insurance Company — he 
is also made by law a director. Phelps is from Connecticut — a very old confederate of 
Hoyt's — and was examined by the commission appointed by the President in '41. He 
said, (Rep. page 290), that after Hoyt got the collectorship he paid large sums of his 
old indebtedness, and was embarrassed when be got the office. Hoyt had also been 
made a Danish Commissioner,* a pompous way of settling matters the officials should 
attend to, but affording the means of bestowing doucers on " the king's poor cousins." 
Hoyt, Coe and Butler were also made fire commissioners, I think in 1836, and earned 
* certain sum thereby. When Mr. Marcy lost the government of N. Y., he was made 
a Mexican Commissioner, but whether it held out long at the salary ( $ 3000 a year), I 
have forgotten, if I ever knew. > 

Mr. Albert Gallatin wrote a letter in the Argus, about the repeal — a yard long— 
.Mr. Marcy wrote Hoyt to suggest or draw up a message for him upon repeal — and but 
few knew that the Governor's Message of January 1837, was a joint stock production 
of Jesse Hoyt & Co. Perhaps Mr. Van Buren penned a paragraph or two— for, says 
Hammond, in his History, " Mr. Marcy, from the time he entered the political field, 
had been the confidential friend of Mr. Van Buren." Mr. Tallmadge and Mr. Hub- 
bell's letters show that when Mr. Marcy had resolved not to endorse the sub-treasury in 
his message, he did endorse it. It is presumed the remarks he there used were sent 
him from Washington. 

Well might the poet of the Seasons say, that— 

Unblest by virtue, Government a league 
Become*, a circling junto of the great, 
To rob by law ; religion mild, a yoke, 
To tame the stooping soul, a trick of state. 
To mask their rapine and to share their prey. 

There is no doubt left on my mind, that Mr. Marcy, in sanctioning the corrupt and 
corrupting legislation of his day, with his signature as governor, was well aware of the 
deep injury he was inflicting on the worthy people who had once, again, and a third 
time trusted in his honesty and oath as their chief magistrate. The few letters of bm 
herewith published show some candor, and even talent, with a seeming desire for fair- 
.nesa. But what of justice do we find in his general conduct! Mr. Leggett knew him, 

* « Washington, March 3, 1831. Dear H.— You and Winchester were eonJtrmU to-day— I do not mean relig- 
iously, for although it might apply to General Winchester, who may be a very pious man, you know it don't m 
tkmt seas* appty *• you— Simpson's nomination was rejected. Young Fulton's nomination as Secretary was con- 

m unanimously i 

C.CAMBRELE 
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v e beat the Senate triumphantly about the proviso on the appropriation— both houses unanimously agreed 
to nuke the appropriation only in mwtker/bm, and to strike out the proviso. 

Sincerely yours, C. C. CAMBRELENG. 



lit FUM, MAHPYt JUfD CUTTING Oft KPEAL* 

sad thus describes him, VoL I. Plaindealer, p. 450. " He is a weak, cringing:, inde- 
cisive man, ..... the mere tool of a monopoly junto, their convenient instrument ; 
and while he gives his sanction to their unworthy measures, we survey hhn with con- 
tempt, and can offer no better excuse for his conduct than that * his poverty, and not 
bis wUl consents.' " 

What " small lights,' 1 such governors as Van Buren, Marcy and Throop are, when 
set beside the generous and ingenuous. Clinton !* 

1 Ch'ge to Gov't— Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Counsellor^ Law, New York. 

Albany, 24th Nov. 1836. 
My Dear Sir,— Ton promised me some illumination on the subject of the restraining 
law or rather the repeal of it. I am informed that there is a probability that I am elect- 
ed, and if so it will be expected that I send to the legislature a message — If you hawe 
any publications or other matters too cumbersome for the mail you can if you choose 
nut tnem in the charge of one of the electors from your city. If you are extravagant 
m your notions, they will not be adopted — you expect as a matter of course they will be 
modified. I will not ask you to get what you write yourself copied because it is possi- 
ble that some one may be found in this city or vicinity who will be able to decypher 
your hand writing. 

I am, with great respect, your to be obliged and humble Serv't, 

W. L. MARCY. 

[This governor had sanctioned laws in April and May, giving more special privileges 
to newly chartered banks, and for the sale or disposal of their stocks. He now, in 
Nov.*— Van Buren's and his own election secured— invites Jesse Hoyt to illuminate his 
benighted vision, as to the best mode of rendering less valuable the special advantages for 
which cunning or silly people had just paid cash to C. W. Lawrence, &c] 



Jesse Hoyt, Esq., New York. 

Albaay,Oct. 3, 1836. 
Dear Sir,— The repeal of the restraining law, so far as to allow offices of Discount 
•nd Deposite, is universsally assented to by town, county, district, and state conven- 
tions. To this extent a law can be passed with little opposition. If the issuing of 
Bills is added, so as to multiply without limit the manufactories of paper money, a 
new aspect will be given to the whole matter, and those who are opposed to any change 
bat be enabled to keep things as they now are. If we can open the way, and build up 
S class of Banks which not issue paper, these will co-operate in making the currency 
more sound than at present ; if they have nothing to make by the issue of small bills, 
they will not be aggrieved by seeing gold and silver take the place of the small bills. 
After the fetters are knocked off, and the new class of money-changers are " in the 
foil tide of successful experiment," such other modifications may be made as experience 
may recommend, and as "the business wants of the community may require." Re- 
peal the restraining law, refuse all banks, unless their stock is sold at auction, and 
those who trade upon legislation, (the hon'ble the lobby) will be blown " sky high :" 
and the scenes of log rolling and corruption would be replaced by a decent regard to 
moral and official purity, and a reasonable attention to the public business and the gen- 
eral welfare. Truly yours, 

A. C. FLAGG. 

Mr. Cutting to Mr. Hoyt. [Albany], January 6, 1837. 
,My Dsak Hoyt, — Charles Livingston- has sent you a copy $3 the bill to repeal 
the restraining law, reported by Mason in the Senate. The first section is afl 
that ought to pass, hut I suppose that being in the hands of the Philistines we 
must be thankful for any favors, no matter how small. Edward Livingston, 
■ . . '. / 

* Mr. Butler apeak* differently. He wrote to Us friend Hoyt from Albany, August ©th, 1890, m fenow*>-"Hr. 
▼an Buren stands higher throughout the State than he ever did— witness the toasts at the various celebrations. 
But if I were in his place I would trouble myself but little about the carping s of such men 84 you name— they 
cam do nothing without him. What would have become of the opposition if it had not been for him ? I will say 
m ere i f I was Van Buren I would let polities alone. He can be and will be the Erskine of the State, which i 
an ambition more laudable than the desire of political preferment. He yesterday opened a cause in the 8aprsjnt 
Court in the moat concise, elegant, and convincing arg^uaenU alnwst ever heardL" 
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T&* I am afraid— has tamed a sharp angle, and, will come out Bank. See his vote to- 
day. 'Tomorrow he will be brought to the bull ring, and stamped as he deserves, if we 
should go into committee of die whole and he should participate in the debate. We 
beat them to-day elegantly. 

Po you see who compose the committee on the repeal ot^the restraining law in our 
House ? Ogden, Chairman ! the violent opponent of the measure last year ! the agent 
of the Farmers' Trust and Loan Company ! the intimate of John L. Graham, Seymour 
& Co. ! the guest of the former last spring in New-York, and his lobby friend at the 
Syracuse Convention ! B~p But we will defeat the gang. The restraining law will be 
modified — the usury laws partially repealed, and no Banks chartered. x F. {$. C. 



[Post-mark, Albany.] Jesse Hoyt, Esq., Wall street, New-York. 

Albany, Jan. 21, 1837. 

I am inclined to think, my good fellow, that you are more than half right in the opinion ex* 
pressed in your last letter — I have given the subject of private issues much anxious thought 
and I confess new light begins to dawn upon my darkened intellect— the clouds are fast 
breaking away and 1 should not be surprised if I finally determined to "maintain even to 
obstinacy that a note of an incorporated bank was no better than the bill issued by a pri- 
Tate solvent individual— I may have been deluded by the charm which too commonly 
attaches to a corporation, but the spell is nearly broken, and another night's reflection 
may metamorphose me into an inflexible advocate of shin-plasters-^-Some limitations and 
securities are indispensable to guard against abuses, for I cannot admit your theory to 
its full extent, that the people are under all circumstances capable of managing their 
own affairs. In some cases they must be protected against themselves. My distrust jof 
their intelligence commenced when they elected such a poor devil as myself, and until 
^hey choose agents who will respect their feelings and their interests I will dispute their 
capacity to govern themselves. Don't disclose this heresy and above all don't let me 
see it in the Evening Post in the form of " an extract from a letter from Albany." Bo 
you understand ? In a few days we shall have under consideration a general plan for 
private banking, provided there is sense enough in Albany to mature one. It is designed 
to keep this subject distinct from the restraining' law. 

Cutting has just called in to say that he has received some letters from you and de- 
sires me to say that you must work harder and talk less. What impertinent language 
for a servant of the reople to hold to one of bis masters ! Yours, &c. 

CHA'S. L. LIVINGSTON. 



CHAPTER XXVlli. 



Letter, L. Hoyt ta Jesse. Bourne father* Butler's Report against the Tennessee Resolu- 
tions for Conventions by the people in place of Caucuses by the politicians. Letters, 
Butler to Hoyt. Open rebellion. Andrew Jackson. Isetter, Gov. V. Buren to Hoyt, 
on Providence and Judge Swanton. Crawford on foreigners. Van Buren on Unir 
versal Suffrage. Looking ahead. 

Mr. Lorenzo Hoyt to his brother Jesse. 

Albany, Jan'y 11, 1824; Sunday. 
Dear Brother — I send you by this mail the Report of Mr. Bourne, on the Tennessee 
Resolutions. Mr. Butler wrote the report, and I leave it for you to judge of its merits 
and the correctness of its principles — but I presume, from the circumstance of your po- 
litical Views coinciding so exactly with Mr. Butler's, that the principles contained in the 

report will meet your approbation Mr. Gardiner, the other day, while 

the resolution of Mr. Flagg in relation to electors was under discussion, made an abusive 
and unjustifiable attack upon the editors of the Argus and Advocate, and by which he 
has incurred the indignation and disgust of every sensible man within his hearing. He 
accused the Argus of political inconsistency, in first advocating an alteration of the elec- 
toral law, , and then in a few weeks after reprobating the measure as unwise and anti- 
republican. ...... The opinion that I always heretofore entertained, that Gard- 
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iner was a man of very limited talents is now irrevocably confirmed I 

must confess I was not a little astonished when I see who the New-York members were. 
I presume they are men of tolerable good sense, with the exception of Crolius and one 

or two others, but as for their abilities, they are, in my opinion, contracted 

LORENZO HOYT. 



The State of Tennessee was friendly to Gen'l Jackson, and its legislature passed 
resolutions, in 1823, reprobating the practice of members of Congress meeting in Caucus 
and nominating Presidents and Vice Presidents of the United States, as an undue inter- 
ference with the rights of the people. These resolutions were transmitted to the legis- 
lature of New York, (see pages 11 to 13 Senate Journal, 1824) and referred to Walter 
Bowne, Jonas Earll, and Perley Keyes. Benjamin F. Butler, being, like Yan Bureta, 
favorable to Crawford and the 'dictation of caucuses of party Congressmen, wrote a re- 
port, which the Senate's committee adopted and Bowne fathered and signed— (see pages 
17 to 22, same volume.) 

Mr. Butler, in this report, asserts, that the caucus dictation, by members of Congress, 
is a proper and constitutional practice — that in case the election should afterwards go 
into the House pf Representatives, the members who may have recommended a candi- 
date to the people in caucus are not thereby bound to vote for him themselves— that a 
congressional caucus is the most effectual mode for preserving an equality to the weaker 
States— that " there is no other practicable mode of concentrating public opinion "—that 
State nominations, by members of the State legislatures, the only substitute, are attend- 
ed with serious difficulty — that a caucus of members of Congress forms the best primary 
agency for selecting candidates for the presidency, being a powerful combination of in- 
fluential men, who follow a safe course of precedents— and that a congressional caucus 
next season is " peculiarly desirable." 

i To me it is evident that unless the power of nomination is in the people they cannot 
be said to have the power of election. Mr. Butler's negative right which he is ready 
to assign to the people, of dissenting or approving when a president is proposed to them 
by a private meeting of 66 congressmen, as was the case in 1824, where only that num- 
ber nominated Crawford, shows his innate dislike to democracy, which in such a case 
makes the millions sovereigns or dictators. Whp that reads this volume will fail to ad- 
mit that while the constitution may stand for ages a monument of the wisdom of its 
framers, the administration of it may be at the greatest possible variance with the spirit 
of its provisions ? The Union had chosen some 240 legislators — Mr. Butler desired that 
threescore of these men should regulate the succession of our executive magistrates. 
The people had elected certain men to do their will— Mr. Butler desired that these men 
should contrive to make the people do theirs. All this, too, , to crush Jackson, and 
secure the return of a U. S. Bank man ! In a letter to Harmanus Bleecker, one of the 
gentlemen who, in Congress, most steadily opposed Madison and the war of 1812, dated 
Aug. 16, 1831, Mr. Butler talks thus— " His (Jackson's) high station— his venerable 
age— my admiration of his character, a sentiment imbibed in early life, and often ex- 
pressed in print and otherwise, &c. 

Jesse Hoytj Esq., New York^ Albany, Feb'y 20, 1821. 

Mr Dear Friend— • . . . . f hope Me Council mil 
soon* finish all they have to do, as the excitement produced by their labors is very 
great, and' the difficulty of pleasing everybody very strikingly illustrated. You will 
nave seen by the time this reaehes you, that they have given me an office — without 
any trouble or exertion on my part— or much on the, part of my friends. The minor 
appointments for this city have given great dissatisfaction, and it it as much as we cm 
do to keep the people from open rebellion. Of all this however say nothing—as I hope a 
few days of reflection will compose the angry elements. To judge from the violent 
expressions of those who are disappointed, one would think that our prospects for next 
Spring were rather blank — but you know it is the genius of Democracy always tobem* 
petuous and sometimes to be rash I have only time to say that you are always one of 
those for whose health, happiness, and future prosperity I feel the liveliest solicitude, 
&c. &c. &c. 

B. F. BUTLER. 
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(To tbe same.] . Wash'n, Not. 26, 1836. 

N My Dear Sir — The President continues to improve, rind by Monday next, 1 trust/ 
will be able to resume the transaction of bnainess, though it must be with great caution 
end forbearance— qualities for which he is not remarkable— W&& hence the real danger of 
his' condition. 

Though we not the precise returns of any one of the missing States— yet there is no 
reason to doubt the erection of Mr. Van Buren. Have not Virginia and North Caroli- 
na done nobly ? Truly yours, 

B.F. BUTLER." 



Governor Van Buren to Mr. Hoyt, at New York. 

" Albany, Jan'y* 4, 

"My Dear Sir— You need not, I think, have any apprehension about the 

sage. The earliest allowable moment will be embraced to send you a copy; but 
that cannot be as soon as you desire. I thank you kindly for your letter, and 
beg you to write me always with equal freedom. I cannot consent to contribute by 
any act of mine to* the prevalence of that great political vice, a desire to shun re- 
sponsibility. 

I shall do the best I can in whatever relates to my office, and leave the result to 
PROVIDENCE and the People. 

Remember me kindly to Mrs. H. and believe me to be very sincerely your friend, 

M. V. BUREN. 

Does our friend L. Smith know that Judge Swanton* has been recommended by the 
elite of the party in New York ? I presume it is understood by him and all our friends 
I do not see how Icon avoid the appointment:" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Collector Hoyfs Gold Mine. Hie Georgia Legislature refused to charter c * New Potosi." 
It gets 'privileged at Albany. A very pleasant feature in Georgia law-making. The 
brothers Butler helping Campbell P. Whtte to borrow the Depositee from the Manhat- 
tan. Four Directors take $600,000. Three millions lent on fancy stocks. At- 
torney General Butler goes to borrow at Baltimore. The American Land Co., or 
the Irish Middlemen of the U. S. Silas Wright, the Presidents, fc— Origin ofAntt- 
Bentism in Columbia Co. --Van Buren-, Butler and the Antirenters, 1807 to 1812. 
Van Buren accused of urging them on and of deserting them after getting elected to 
the Senate. Fifty Farmers ejected. 

The object of the two armies who contended for tariffs to accumulate public treas- 
ure, congressmen who would evade putting the proceeds to public uses, Presi- 
dents who would never veto profligate expenditures or enquire about defaulters, and 

* Judge Swanton was an Irishman of the days of t 98— General Jackson was friendly to Irishmen. Governor 
Van Buren writes to Hoyt that he did not see how he could avoid keeping 8wanton in office, but he lets him 
know that he would have done so had not * the elite of the party* taken V other side. Van Buren had been true 
to Mr. Crawford in 1884, but the latter had made himself very unpopular by denouncing adopted citizens. He 
had said, that a " very effectual means of enlightening and civilizing the Indians, would be to encourage their 
marriage with our frontier white inhabitants, and that it would be more honorable to the government to do this, 
than to receive with open or mt fugitive* from the old world, whether their flight was occasioned by their crimes 
or tftetr virtues.* Possibly the gentleman is for an amalgamation of the wild Irish [says Binns] with the tame na- 
tives, to produce fit subjects for hie reign when he becomes President ! Mr. Van Buren remembered 1884— and 
(hose who forget it may find a passage like the following in Greeley's Whig Almanac for 1845—" Native Ameri- 

. eanism struck us a hard blow . . 

Mr. Polk, on this single question, gained more than enough votes in the State of New York to elect him." Jesse 
Hoyt, in 1832, before the electioa, collected a $20 a head subscription to get the Truth Teller, which admired Mr. 
Van Buren, more widely diffused. His opponents forgot that no class of men had stood more true to that eminent 
statesman, Clinton, than tbe Irish— and they abused them because they were deceived by the M Mormon of Kin- 
derhook," who could at one time boast that he "had never entered a Catholic chapel, and at another praise " tha 
talents and virtues'* of the Pope, 'the head of a great and Christian church." Mr. Van Buren, when in the 
Bute Convention of 1821. did oppose universal suffrage, aud— referring to the adopted eitizens— declared, that 
among its many evils, "it would give to the City of New York about twenty-fire thousand votes: whilst under 
the liberal extension of the right on the choice of delegates to this Convention, she had but about thirteen or four- 
teen thousand. That the character of the increased number of votes would be such as would render their elec- 
tions rather a cur*e than a blessing} which would drive from the polls all sober minded people.'* He will not re- 
peat that speech should he obtain a seat in the Convention of 1846. His failure in 1824, and the accident of Clin- 
ton's death, which placed him en the step ladder to the presidency in 1828, will not be forgotten. There is no 
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for state banks and national banks, with a paper cnrrenpy, baseless and visionary as the 
Arabian Tales, was, as I have alremdjushown, to keep up political influence with the 
millions, and to run riot in speculation at the expense of men of wealth and property. 
What did Van Buren or his ' followers' ever strive to carry through for the good of their 
country ? Who can fail to see that the removal of the deposites paved the way, and 
gave the means for the American Land Company, increased the value of other bank 
capital, and gave an impetus to stock-jobbing ? 

Mr. Jesse Hoyt is, in his way, a Pizarro of the north— nay more he is a Cortes. 
The latter tortured the Emperor of Mexico, that he might get gold— the former tor- 
mented and beggared merchants of high standing in New York, . for a like rea- 
son. Pizarro's ruling passion, like that of Hoyt and Butler, was gain. If the 
Spaniards got the treasure of Peru, Mr. Hoyt had the Custom House Treasury and 
New Potosi. The bible, through the priest, was the signal fot the wanton massacre 
of the Inca's army, by a band of greedy fanatics, and the robbers of Atahualpa assem- 
bled to divide the spoils of an innocent' people, procured by deceit, extortion and 
cruelty, distributing the wages of iniquity after a solemn invocation of the name of 
God ! Mr. Van Buren, when he had attained the seat of Clinton, writes to Hoyt that 
he was to depend on " Providence^ in his crusade against the treasures of us Ameri- 
cans, native and adopted ; and this was very much, too, in the line of Butler — but the 
Hoyts did not deal in the nonsense of invoking heaven as the patron of villainy. This 
much as my introduction to Jesse Hoyt, in Georgia, digging for hidden treasures hi 
New Potosi. 

In Dec. 1830/Mr. H. McAllister wrote to R. Ward, Hoyt's law partner in Wall 
street, mentioning a man of science who might be employed in the gold region, ex- 
amining a tract. Soon after Jesse Hoyt and others bought a ' gold mine.' On the 
15th of May 1831, this McAllister and a Mr. Rich'd J. Arnold wrote from Savannah, 
that New Potosi was "the most astonishing place in all the gold region. 91 On the 
34 of June, the original value of " New Potosi " was increased from $ 27,000 to 
$38,000 — and such a bungling accountant was Hoyt, that he and his partners, in 
giving their 'cash and notes' for an increased share, signed for $6500 instead of 
$2880. On the 11th, Hoyt wrote Arnold, "If we should be offered $100,000 
(for the mine) we should not know what we were selling. " On Sept. 19, Hoyt 
proposed to ask Georgia to incorporate the gold miners near Gainesville — with shares- 
personal irresponsibility, &c. The Legislature, at Milledgville, was applied to, accord- 
ingly, but Arnold and McAllister wrote from that place — " The stupidity of the majo- 
rity of the members of the legislature surpasses conception" — half of them dont know 
what a corporation means — and a failure is apprehended. Judge Berrian, who had been 
Jackson's Attorney General, was friendly, they say, to their scheme. Nov. 27, McAl- 
lister wrote Ward and Hoyt, in great dudgeon, of course, that after three days struggle 
in the Senate their gold mine incorporation bill had been thrown out. Berrian had done 
all he could, but "the besotted ignorance and the blind and foolish envy of the majo- 
rity, have carried the day." The Georgians would incorporate them, he added, but 
were so stupid as to desire to mend their bill by making " the individual property of 
each stockholder liable for the debts of the corporation," (so that if the concern should 
have defaulters the public might not be cheated.) But, quoth McAllister, it was to get 
rid of personal responsibility that we sought legislative assistance. One day they only 
V>st by three, and the next day gamed over seven members — but in Georgia the 
people like to see what is doing in their name, and it is the law there, as it should 
be everywhere, that, previous to a 3d reading; every bill, public and private must*be 
published, and wait public opinion a certain time before it can pass. This proviso 
killed Hoyt's Potosi — the people saw the thing — they wrote their agents that they 
did not like it — and said McAllister — "on Monday twenty intelligent members 



fear that he will follow Crawford in advising tall Yankee* to wed- Indian squaws to improve the papooae system 
of rearing our youth. I should not wonder to see Van Buren yet quote Jefferson where he says that it was 
a Scotchman (Douglas) who taught him, and that another Caledonian (Small) probably fixed the destinies of hit 
life, by way of showing that we owe the Declaration of Independence, indirectly at least, to immigration from 
North Britain. 

The writer knows that Mr. Van Buren is secretly straining all his powers to get back to Washington as head 
of the state, but the budget of ways and means he has not seen. The result would be worse than his third rub- 
ber, when— 

Ritchie, to pll the populace, fluttered like a stool pigeon; 



Hoyt famished funds, Dick Davis wind, and Butler the Religion, 
Ben Butler the Religion » 
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contended against prejudice, ignorance and the d t folly ever' exhibited in a 

Senate . . . . this rascally apology for a legislature. I leave this infernal place to* 
morrow morning." The worthy corporator, that would have been, was really out of 
temper — talked in his letter of " the asses here who bray for the public," and remind- 
ed Hoyt that Mexico allows no special incorporations. 

A fraternal hug from the enlightened democracy of this Union will probably achieve 
what Burr and his brother reformers, with Sandoval and Cortez, failed in — and the land 
of Montezuma rejoice in religious liberty, as we understand it, slaves, (who may not 
read, write or marry, but be scourged, shot, sold and tortured,*) charters, banks, 
stocks, a Wall street full of brokers, irresponsible corporations, patriot Van Bur ens 
and pious Butlers. It will not be necessary, as in Georgia, to print gold mine bills 
before they pass 9 em. 

Thomas Moore impertinently asks, 

Who can, with patience, for a moment mo 

That medley man of pride and misery, ' 

Of whips and charters, manaeUt and rights 

Of staring blacks and democratic whites % 

No matter— he don t travel in Mexico. 

Eleven bars of Potosi gold was sent to Hoyt from the mine, and, Feb. 14, 1832, 
Arnold and McAllister wrote that the mine must not be sold under 4 $ 150,000. A 
charter was got for the concern at Albany this year. Gov'r Throop's people knew 
more than the Georgians. March 17, and 25, Arnold and McAllister wrote that 
Dr. Boyd, a person of great skill, and hired at $ 50 a month, had stated distinctly 
that "New Potosi would yield $20,000 per annum, net profit," but the doctor 
could not conscientiously recommend capitalists to go as high as $200,000 in an 
investment. 

Sometime since a bill in equity, as they call it, was filed before Judge Betts, on 
behalf of the U. S. against Jesse and Lorenzo Hoyt, Jesse and Thos. Oakley, 
Thaddeus Phelps, &c, for the better protection of Jesse Hoyt's large estates in New 
York, Maryland, and Illinois. \ty"hy didn't they include Georgia, so as to embrace 
"New Potosi S" 

I believe I saw B. F. Butler set down among the borrowers of " the deposites" from 
the Manhattan Bank ; and at the time that Hoyt got the collectors his (Butler's) 
brother's name was not in the best possible repute in Wall street; owing to western 
land speculations. $ 30,000 was what jthe brothers Butler owed the Manhattan at the 
blowup. What then? John G. Coster owed $ 258,426— Campbell P. White (who 
voted for the removal to New York, &c. of the specie, or was elsewhere on a divi- 
sion,) and son $ 172,498— James McBride $75,799— and Thos. Suffern $57,698. 
These were directors, and they borrowed over half a million of dollars. No matter. 
The money would enable them to help the merchants liberally, at a rate somewhat 
below cent per cent. It was proper, quite proper, that C. P. White should preside at 
the great Van Buren (1843) meeting in the Park, and he did so. Why were not 
Coster and McBride among the secretaries? The State, too, lent the Manhattan 



* It would seem that negro slavery condemns to brutal ignorance the wretched blacks, while it fears even to in- 
struct the whites. There is very little immigration to the slave region from foreign countries, «yet die census of 
1840, showed that (in round numbers) there are in Tennessee 55,000— in Virginia 59,000— in Georgia 31,000— in 
North Carolina 57,000— in Kentucky 40,000— in Alabama 33,000— end in South Carolina 30,000 free white persons* 
each of them over twenty years of age, who can neither read nor write ! The slave-holding south trembled when 
it was proposed to reduce our postage rates to five cents, although England had reduced hers to two. Young 
Van Buren's brother-in-law, Senator McDuffle, opposed cheap postage and advocated the measure so ardently 
desired by America's enemies, a dissolution of the Union. Failing in that, we are to have more ignorance ana 
more slavery. Free discussion must be put down by force in Kentucky, lest her 40,000 illiterate whites should 
take a fancy to learn their A, B, C— end slavery must extend its arms over Mexico, in part, at the risk of a gene- 
ral war, in order that the slave power of the south may be able to otter a better bargain to its mock-democrajji 
allies in the north, through whose means it has hitherto warred against free institutions. I do not wish to force 
the slave states to abolish slavery— but I dislike to see Texas added to the vast area thus cursed. Slavery is, mast 
be, the deadly foe of intelligence and American freedom, and yet it leagues its interests with the worst of the 
northern politicians ; and the Presidency, the Senate, the Supreme Court, the Army, and the Navy move, but an 
instruments to extend and perpetuate its power. It perpetuates ignorance in the south, and checks reform every- 
where. South Carolina, through her able leader, Mr. Calhoun, boldly avows principles which strike at the very 



roots of the tree of liberty. I see much to admire in Mr. Calhoun, but his recent correspondence on slavery, 
Texas, Ac, contains doctrines more abitrary an0 severe than the veriest aristocrat in England would dare to ac- 
knowledge. 
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1B9 VAN BtTRBN AND THE WASHINGTON AND WARREN BANK. 

% 

1 760,000* Who was it understood was to borrow that o«t again, John* Van Butch 
fashion* The report of March 14, 1940, is rather brief on such matters. The Man- 
hattan made stock loans, too. In 1836, they had $ 2,800,000 lent out to favorites on 
fancy stocks pledged to the banks. Who can wonder any longer at the scramble there 
is to get hold of the proceeds of taxation laid on the people, and at the interest that was 
felt by the faithful to exchange C. P. Van Ness for that regular dealer and initiated 
democrat C. W. Lawrence? Barnabas Bates, pensioner of the Custom House, owed 
the Manhattan nearly $10,000— S. & M. Allen $56,000— W. G. Buckner $27,000 
— and Robert White $ 20,000. The spoils were carefully kept in the family. Gov'r 
Marcy borrowed of that reputable concern the New Hope Bridge Co., and B. F. Butler 
left his i o u for $ 5452 with the Baltimore Life and Trust Co. Robert White, the 
Cashier, was soon after tried on a charge of petit larceny and embezzlement, and pur- 
loining the bank's loan book. Mr. Sutler, if I remember, was for the people, and 
Judge Ingraham charged the jury — they agreed to disagree — and perhaps the new trial 
is postponed to take its turn after those of Price, Hoyt, Swartwout, &e. 

The American Land Company was formed in 1835, and was a natural result of 
the successful scramble of van Buren and his friends for the possession of the 
national treasure in 1834. The Albany Journal quotes John Van Buren, Silas 
Wright, Crpswell and Burt, as among its stockholders there. Charles Butler, bro- 
ther of Benjamin F., was a trustee. The intention of Messrs. Butler and Wright 
was to buy the public lands — the very best of them— as cheap as possible—with the 



* It seems aa if nothing that ia corrupt in the political world could be completed without Hoyt, Van Buren, or 
Butler having a hand in it, some way or other. In the early part of this volume are Butler's letters, recommend- 
ing Hoyt to Barker for a cashier to the Bank of Niagara at Buffalo. Isaac Q. Leake, Mr. Van Baron's editor of 
the Albany Argus, was its first cashier, and the notorious Isaac Kibbe its president. Its parent was Martin Van 
Buren. 

On the 14th of Feb. 1816, the bill to charter this bank was referred to Jacob Barker and two others, in the N. 
T. Senate, to report. Mar. 8, the bill in committee— Van Buren and Cantine voted for is— Barker kept below the 
bar. It provided that $400,000 should be the capital, and the bank to issue its notes as money whenever the di- 
rectors, whom the bill named, should see fit— even before one cent had been paid up of the stock, which could bo 
called in « by instalments.' The bank to divide profits among the stockholders, who were not to be responsi- 
ble to the public for loss or mismanagement The stock tlistribution, as usual, was left to ' our friends' as a fat 
job ; if the bank failed it might stop and start afresh ; and pp*it (the bank) was not compelled to pay specie for 
its notes. .^Pl The bill passed the Senate, but the Councilof Revision refused to agree to it, because it did not 
contain a clause providing tor the redemption of its bills in gold and silver. April 10, 1816, Attorney General Van 
Buren, in Senate, said the bill was better without a specie-paying clause, and tried to persuade two-thirds of the 
Senators so to vote, and moved to pass the bill in spite of the Council. (See Senate Journal, p. 836.) The Senate 
refused to do this, and the specie clause was inserted, Van Buren again voted for the bill which became a bad law, 
pillaged the farmers and traders, broke dowu in 1819, paid 10 or 12 cents per dollar, and its cashier took the chair 
of Van Buren's press, the Argus. It started again, its president was indicted for cheating, Barker was to have 
#5,000 for procuring a $25,000 Joan to keep it agoing, but it broke again before aid could get to Buffalo, Kibbe, 
•- - - - .. . the f nM ^ B D y w hich the Merchants' Bank Charter passed in 1805, 

writes, (1823) " My Dear Morrison— The Dutchess must pass die 
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its first president, was a Burrite, concerned in the frauds by which the Merchants' Bank Charter passed in 1805, 

end one of » the lobby.' General Swartwout writes, (1823) " My Dear M ~™ ~ ' 

House on Tuesday, and yours [the Chemieal Bank] will pass the Senate on 

aeon after dinner as possible— he knows the cords to pull upon, and will carry you triumphantly through. Tow 

friend, Rob. Swabtwout." 

Mr. Van Buren's bank initiated the Buffalo people, who had become such proficients in the mysteries that 
thirteen banks have broken down in that place since, cheating the weaver of cloth and the grower of wheat, wool, 
6e>, out of at least three millions of dollars. 

In an Albany Argus, oxtra, of Nov. 24, 1824, 1 find the report of a joint committee of the Senate and Assembly 
of N. Y. on the Chemical Bank charter, Mr. Sudani, chairman, and it affords additional proof that the administra- 
tion of justice, the 1 purity of which forms the inundation stone of American institutions, needs the investigation of 
M Convention of the State. 

• M la the inquiry instituted by the committee, to discover il 
Influenced in his vote, it became necessary to examine Mr. ] 
evidence thus elicited, is certainly far from creditable to an; 
nee men holding judicial stations, and others claiming rank 
the purpose of letting themselves out, for such rewards as i 
to the legislature, must be a source of deep regret to all wfa 
pears that the votes of members of the legislature are em 
eommuuieatkm with them, and by> these means rumors are i 
the purpose of extorting money from a desperate or timid i 
expose to the public the names of the Individuals who are 
McDonald, now of Waterford, Col. Mather, of Rensselaei 
Bahmy Rogers, first judge of the county of Warren, Ward 1 
Buffalo, Thomas Matchin, of Montgomery, Gen. Carpenter, 
New York, Cornelius Masten, of Pen Yan, and Gen. Swartw 
of the committee) constitutes the moral guilt, and deeeryei 
regularly meeting at Albany, from various parts of the Stat 
any application, and apposing application*, unless they an 
the regular course of legislation, and easting suspicion as tc 
Indeed must the consideration be, which can induce men of 

winter, and devote themselveas for hire to the will of their employer." — . 
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deposites, furnished by the people— and then sett them to the people as high as. possi- 
ble. Millions of dollars were thus invested — and private letters are now before me 
stating the names of persons who would have cleared millions by the speculation, had 
not 1837 and its events interfered. 

Lieutenant Governor Root, in his speech in the N. Y. Senate, on the Sub-Treasury, 
9th February, 1840, thus describes this vast monopoly:, 

"A great American Land Company was formed, confuting of Government officers and their friends. Its arti- 
cles of association were written by the Attorney General of .the United States, [Butler] and his brother was plac- 
ed at the head of it as President. 

By the terms of the Specie Circular, a receipt for money paid into the Treasury was receivable at the land dffi- 
pee in payment for lands. 

There was a bank at Washington, known as the Bank of die Metropolis. This bank was in bad repute. Its 
stock was greatly below par, and it was understood to be in danger oHailure, when it was taken under the pro- 
tection of government, and made a deposite Bank. The stock, much ofwhich had been bought in by the specu- 
lators, who were in the secret, at a low rate, immediately rose 90 and even 90 per cent above par. 

A draft on this Bank, made by one of the ' American Land Company,' would be presented, the kegs of specie 
loaded on to a carman's cfert, taken across the street to the Treasury, the treasurer's receipt procured, and the 
kegs returned without being unloaded. 

The certificate was good for land. The Yankee speculators, with their pockets full of eastern notes, could 
Mot buy an acre. The company with their specie certificates, could purchase all Chicago, and the surrounding 
country. Other speculators were compelled to buy off this ' American Land Comp ny.' Eestern notes were 
worth more than specie, for exchange was in favor of the Atlantic cities. And there as another ■population." 

Of course the American Land Company did not settle their lands— they only took 
the Irish Middleman's place, and held their purchases at a high price for the farmers' 
sons to buy up, and settle. Within twelve months, twenty-four millions of acres of 
the public lands were bought on speculation, much of it by this combination of avari- 
cious harpies. The usual quantity sold in a year is one or two millions. 

Bank Presidents, Cashiers, and Directors, in great numbers, joined the vile con- 
cern ; and the people's money raised from them by taxation at the Custom Houses, 
was thus made the means of taxing them over again when they emigrated to the west- 
ern wilderness. Van Buren's hand was felt everywhere. 

Thomas Jefferson was originally rich — his father was also opulent. He and Madisto. 
and Monroe left office and died poor. Van Buren started with low cunning, and party 
machinery as a capital, in lieu of money — Aaron Burr, who was the father of the Man- 
hattan Bank, being his (tutor— and he is now immensely rich.' In 1819, he found it 
necessary to borrow $ 1000 from the State, which was not paid in 1824, nor the inter- 
est. Vou may now go for 60 miles round Kinderhook, and even up to Oswego, and 
you will be continually meeting with his forms, lots, &c. Perhaps he is worth the 
equivalent of Samuel Swartwout's default. In early youth he was the poorest of the 
poor— his father kept a small public house. Had he risen by other means than I have 
described, who would not honor him ? 

Mr. John Van Buren is now most active, in his capacity of Attorney General, 
endeavouring to bring to punishment the anti-renters of Columbia, Delaware, Albany, 
and Rensselaer counties, as traitors, conspirators, murderers, &c. Did not his father, 
when an Attorney .at Hudson, do much towards laying the foundation of these troubles, 
by assuring the farmers that their landlords were in error, and canvassing for Senator 
in the Middle District against E. P. Livingston, in 1811, as the champion of these ten- 
ants? In 1830, a sketch of Mr. Van Buren's life, by Butler, appeared in the Albany 
Argus, in which the anti-rent difficulties, of 1807, feudal tenures and a " particular 
hostility " to Van Buren, by the Van Rensselaers and Livingstons, were adverted to, 
and their " baronial prerogatives " sneered at. Mr. Van Buren is said to have fanned 
the flame by anonymous essays in the Hudson papers, in which the title of the Livings* 
tons to their manor lands in Columbia county was vehemently attacked— and then to 
have appeared as the lawyer and champion of the tenants in the courts, there contesting 
- the claims he had advised them to set up. Finally, he is charged with deserting them 
anfl producing the rujn of many of them after he had, in May, 1812, attained his ob- 
ject of a seat in the Senate through their votes and influence.. This may be true in 
whole or in part, or it may not. 

On this subject, the Northern "Whig and the Hudson papers of that day throw much 

Srhtr— and I will more fully discuss it in another publication. One extract from the 
orthern Wkg, copied also into the New York Herald, and the Evening Post of Oct. 
91, 1812, may suffice here. Judge Van Ness presided at the Circuit Court in Colum- 
bia county that month ; the District Attorney (Pontine), was absent: 60 or 60 persons 
were ejected from their farms for refusing to pay rent ; the sheriff's possee was ordered 
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out; Charles Truesdale was shot ; D. Wilkinson was sent four years to jail, for shoot- 
ing him ; John Reynolds, a magistrate, was heavily fined, and also imprisoned ; and 
anti-rentism very severely punished. 

Thomas P. Grosvenor appeared for the State as prosecutor. He had heen turned 
out by the Council of Appointment, and Moses I. Cantine, Van Buren's brother-in- 
law, appointed as the district attorney for Columbia, Greene, and Rensselaer counties, 
in Feb. 1811. Moses was looking for a seat in the Senate, needed popularity, got the 
seat, and a poor instrument for bankcraft he made, Van Buren then transferred him 
to the Argus. 

Mr. Van Buren, like Cantine, was absent at the trying moment when his clients most 
needed his aid— and of this we copy verbatim what we find in the Hudson Whig and the 
N. Y. Post, as follows : 

44 It is the general received opinio*, end haf ever been oar own firm belief, that these people have been opera- 
ted upon by others, whose situation in lift, and whose duty to *£cietv, had demanded of them a very different 
line of conduct from what we believe to have been pursued. That this opposition in the Manor has originated 
In politics, it is our fullest belief; and that they consider certain leaders of the democratic party in this city as 
their patrons in this business, would appear manifest from a conversation which took place during the sitting of 
the court ; but in order to relate which, we must first state another fact, to wit— that Mr. Van Buren, the Coun- 
sel for the Manor prisoners <and Senator elect from this district) when these trials came on, was taken very sud- s 
denly ill *end did not come into court again until they were all over. The morning on whrch Mr. Van Buren was 
taken ill, Mr. Jeremiah Shaver, the brother of John I. Shaver, on being informed of it, said in the presence of 
five or six peasons, that he told Ms brother month* afo, that this would be the ca*e, when it come to the pinch, 
thmt that devil of devils would abandon them. On being inquired of who he meant by that devil cfdeviU, he re- 
plied, way, thai fellow Van Buren, We mention this, not to insult Mr. Van Buren, or to accuse him if he is not 
guilty ; but if the Manor people consider him as their patron.in this business, and he really i* such— it is proper 
that the public should have a right impression upon the subject. 

44 There were twenty six persons indicted at this court for neglecting to go out upon the pone into the Manor 
after being summoned for that purpose, who were fined from 15 to 25 dollars each. There were also 5Q or 60 
persons ejected at this court from their farms upon the Manor, for refusing to pay their rents." 

Report assigns to Mr. Van Buren the authorship of so much of Silas Wright's mam- 
moth message as relates to the anti-renters. If so, let this chapter, and the recent trials 
at Hudson, be taken in the same connection.* 



CHAPTER XXX. 

■i 

Bishop and Kemble 9 s stockjobbing. L. Hoyt's efforts to stay the Harlaem bill. Bartow 
absconds. John W. Edmonds. Ripening a combination. Gambling Judges. Joseph 
D. Beers on * Stock transactions. 1 'Lovett the Teller— how he closed his career. 
Charles L. Livingston* a gentle judge. 

A course of life, nqt very unlike that of Jesse Hoyt and John Van Buren's, sent 
John C. Kemble, a Senator of N. V. to an early grave, two years ago, in the insane 
hospital. " He grew up," says Noah, " a protege* of Governor Marcy," and while 
Senator was also editor jrad owner of the Troy Budget, formerly conducted by Mr. 
Marcy. He took his seat in the Senate in Jan. 1834, and in a speech on the Harlaem 
railroad, the year following, said that it was begotten of a Jew, born of a Jew, owned 
by Jews, &c. Noah replied by charging him with offering to sell himself to the U. S. 
Bank, and of being bought with his seat in the Senate by Van Buren's friends. This 
Kemble denied. " Does any man in his senses," said Noah, " suppose that Kemble 
and Mack [a hungry, plunder loving tool] could be elected Senators without an order 
from the Albany junto ft* 

Mr. Kemble, and Isaac *W. Bishop, another State Senator — both of them devo* 
Toted followers of Mr. Van Buren — were charged in March, 1836, with fraudulent 

* I had written thus far, when I met with the N. Y. Evening Post of Sept 6, 1845, stating that the trial of Dr. 
Boughton, aliae big-thunder, an anti-renter, was proceeding before Judge J. W. Edmonds at Hudson-^-A. L. Jar- 
don for the defence— John Van Buren, Attorney General, for the people— when, in the morning, in open court, a 

and 



dispute arose between these lawyers, Jordan called Van Buren a liar, Van' Buren struck him, both rose 
fought with their fists, the judge ordered the sheriff to arrest then, adjourned the court and trial 34 hours. 



aent the two lawyers for that period to the common jaiL The Tribune's correspondent, who heard the whole, 
•ays that in a dispute about the manner of examining a juror, Mr. V. B. said • one at a time.' Mr. Jordan re- 
PUfd, * there is but one !' Mr. V. B. (excited and positive) * that* s false.' To this Mr. Jordan answered, < that in 
*J& •* *»• mch word. Jodjt Sdmond* admitted that he also had thus heard it. and the reader of Sir. ▼. *V 



-<* i^L-^'-i-t-, ***& W"*" 10 * admitted that he also had thus heard it, and the reader of Mr. ▼. B*r 
wtt»«wm apt doubt it. ^. \ v 
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stock speculations, and being concerned with one Bartow, a cashier in an Albany bank, 
who had plundered it and absconded. It was said that while a bill was in progress, in 
1835, for extending the time to complete the Harlaem railroad, these two Senators 
resolved to delay its passage until they could buy some of the stock at a reduced rate. 
Their votes did that, and they went to New, York and purchased — then they let the bill 
pass. How far Jesse Hoyt and his brother Lorenzo were interested, if at all, in this 
move, I know not, but Bishop told the Senate, (Feb. 29, 1836) that he had had no 
understanding with any body, either to hurry or hinder the bill, * except that Lorenzo 
Hoyt, an intimate friend of his, spoke to him * when the bill was ready 1 for its final 
passage, and earnestly desired it to be delayed^ 9 and that one Hitchcock had said to him 
that he (H.) wns employed to oppose it. . 

Lovett, the Bank Teller, testified in Senate, that Cashier Bartow, before the passage 
of the bill had told him that he had an understanding with Senators Bishop and Kemble, 
that they would raise such objections to the bill as would blind the eyes of the New 
Yorkers as to its passage, until they had got things to suit, themselves, and then the 
bill would pass. The, Senate published Bishop and Kemble's eight letters to Bartow, 
and they much resemble the style of Attorney General Van Buren's eighteen gambling 
epistles, JBishop speaks of " the result of the Utica, stock which Hoyt was to deliver," 
but whether for himself or Yan Buren is not stated, John "VT . Edmonds, then a 
Senator,. and whom Silas Wright has just made a judge of, was also concerned. 
Bishop writes Bartow from New York, May 25, 1835, " if we have been sucked, I 

extremely regret it was not to a much greater extent . We have 

about $20,000 of Berkshire. EDMONDS, yourself and me. you 

need not fear that we are sucked." Three weeks before that, the Directors of the 
Commercial Bank, Albany ^tate, that Mr. Edmonds, though he had no funds in the 
bank to meet it, drew a check on "them for $ 5000, in favor of his brother, Cashier 
Edmonds, which the latter, made payable to Olcott of the Mechanics and Farmers. 
On the 9th of May, upon Bartow, the absconding officer's request, the $ 5000 were 

Said by the officer of the Commercial, though Edmonds had never had any account 
lere. On the 9th, Bartow endorsed on Edmonds's check, that $ 1000 had been 
received by him from E. on it, and Edmonds explained the matt&t to the bank by a 
long story about stocks and scrips, in which he was probably correct. Bishop and 
Kemble appear to have agreed that Bartow should lend them the xunds of the bank 
secretly to speculate on, for the benefit of the three,- just as Hoyk and Swartwout 
speculated on the funds of the Custom House. Kemble writes Bartow, Olcott and 
Porter are here, dipping into the Utica." Bishop writes, " Harlaem .\ . . . is a 
* damned bubble." " Seton is ferocious, and says, by G-^-d he will never xio ' a clever 
thing,' again for such heartless scoundrels." And, Oct. 6, Kemble tells Bartow, to 
" have all our stock on hand, so that we can sell it if we. think proper, or % otherwise 
RIPEN A COMBINATION." And thisman was then KPa Senator of N. Y. ! ! ! 
In May and June, Kemble and Bishop's checks were paid by cashier Bartow, who, on 
the 28th of Sept. made a false credit on the bank books, of a pretended deposite of cash 
in the bank of America. 

The "combination" of the senators and others to raise the prices of the Harlaem 
stock, is correctly described in the Senate's Committee's Report, April 26, 1836, as " a 
secret and artful conspiracy to cheat." In this case it raised the stock to $ 195 per 
share— and when it failed, down went the stock below $ 80 — the result maybe inferred. 
In the N. Y. Circuit Court, on Jacob Barker's trial, N. Y. Evening Post, July 6, 
1827, Barker asks Joseph D. Beers, another of the fraternity of stock-jobbers with whom 
Wetmore, Hoyt, and " the party" have been long intimately connected—- 

" Did you ever sen stock on contract, and sell it without owmiig it? Yes, frequently. To what amount? 
Not very large at any one time. Do others do it ? Tes. Is it a common practice among~Brokers and Stock-deal- 
ers? It is. Sometimes to large amounts? Say three or four hundred thousand dollars? Yes. Whether the 
amount be large or small* is it like other business, only the difference between a wholesale and retail dealer ? 
That is all. Are not such contract* entirely regulated by the prospect of profit ? I make no other calculation, 
than whether or not I can fulfill to advantage. Is it not very common to settle such contracts by paying er re- 
ceiving the difference without there being any stock received or delivered ? It is very common to settle in that 
way?" . 

Seth Staples immediately said, and said truly—" I think it a villainous transaction." 

We perceive one of its results in the Harlaem stock combination. Fraud caused the 

ruin of thousands— and Senators, the protectors of innocence, were foremost to prey on 

. the unwary! I do not see Edmonds's name in the testimony on the combination— -but 
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wts he net the confederate of three of the chief conspirators, engaged with them heavily 
in stock-jobbing? Are not the $5,000 check and the $20,000 Berkshire, curious 
transactioas, afl things considered — and of a man, too, of whom Mrs. Butler had said— 
" So far as pauperism is a qualification arid recommendation to the favor of a party, 
surely you will give in to" ID* John W. Edmonds, who when she wrote was Van 
Buren's decided leader in the Senate of New York. 

Mr. Alexander H. Lovett, the Teller of the Commercial Bank, did not run away with 
Bartow. He gave evidence, March 3, 1836, in Senate, that he paid Bartow's checks 
on the bank, knowing he had no funds, and falsely reported Bishop and Kemble's 
checks " AS THE BILLS OF OTHER BANKS," from April 1835 until September. 

I do not wonder that the Long Island clerk put $ 50,000 of the Brooklyn Bank money 
in his breeches pocket. When he found that Lovett was retained by the Albany Com- 
mercial, what might he not expect to succeed in ! The Directors kept Lovett, and in a 
Arte Albany Evening Journal) we hear of bis confession to Bartow's successor that when 
these villainies of 1835 were transacted he had robbed the bank of $ 4000, and that he 
had kept on, cheating the ill-managed concern, till his robberies had got up to $ 40,000; 
and had forged daily statements in the Teller's books, speculated largely in the lottery, 
and was now ready to shoot himself, &c. Of course, he was held to bail, and being of 
theHoyt, Swartwout, Price, &c, class, it is presumed (as Butler said of Fauntleroy) 
that New York justice will not reach him. His connections are too respectable to allow 
hint to be treated like common vulgar persons. When he saw Charles L. Livingston, 
Hoyt's particular friend, and one of Swartwout's bail, willing to sit with Isaac W. 
Bishop in. Senate— willing to own that corrupt senators may be sent back to receive the 
judgment of their electors— willing to vote that Bishop " had been guilty of moral and 
official misconduct '—and unwilling to vote that he " is unworthy of a seat in this body, 
and is hereby expelledy who can wonder at his subsequent career ? Kemble, like 
Jasper Ward, decently withdrew from the cares of legislation, but Senator Livingston 
thought that Bishop, though " guilty of moral and official misconduct," was a good 
enough judge in the courts of impeachments and errors, and in Senate, where judges 
are made and disallowed. 

If the history of our Bank legislation in 1805, with its blows, knock-downs, whole- 
sale bribery , and foul atrocity, could be placed on the table of every man and woman in 
our State, it would be seen at a glance that the Chemical Bank, Lombard Co., Bishop 
and Kemble, Hoyt and other transactions of our day* are but clumsy repetitions of the 
stock-jobbing commencements forty years since. If I can but aid in rousing the manly 
virtue of the millions to insist on a real remedy, I will not have lived in vain, 

Livingston and his friends resolved to stand by their colleague, Bishop, and Young 
and Van Schaick resigned, with a wish that they had had the power to mark the face 
of each member of the majority of that day pro bono publico* 

It was probably as much owing to Bennett and Noah, especially the former, through 
an article written by himself, in Sept. 1835, that attention was drawn to this affair. 
Bennett and Noah had quarreled with Van Buren and his followers, their natural asso- 
ciates, and having made them feel their influence were received back into the Kinderhook 
j**gkj where we may as well leave them. 

The Commercial Bank lost $ 122,015 by Bartow's frauds : besides $ 17,380 on false 
credits allowed Edmonds and others, which the directors expected to collect "by legal 
enforcement or otherwise. 9 ' 
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CHAPTER. XXXI. 

Custom House Builders. Watson j£ Zawence. Polities and Cement. Walter Bourns and 
the 7th Ward Bank. Bourne's Salary as Commissioner. $872,500 of Custom House Depo- * 
sites. Van Buren. Cement. Bourne and Morgan on N. Y. Banking. 

His name enrolled with the other worthies of the Van Buren school, we will find, at 
the State.Conventions, held somewhere beyond Little Falls, Mr. Watson E. Lawrence. 
Mr. Lawrence dealt in cement, bat the cement which kept him, like Cornelius W., 
straight in the democratic path, was probably of a more adhesive character than that 
with which he supplied the Custom House of N. Y., a structure which cost $ 1,200,000, 
including the price of xhe ground on which it was built. Although Watson E. was not 
the lowest bidder among the burners of water lime he was (as Quackenboss would say) 
"with us in politics."' *» 

" Gentlemen," -said Thomas T. Woodruff, the builder, to the Commissioners, a 
man in whose skill they declare to the Secretary of the Treasury they have the 
fullest confidence — " Gentlemen*" said he, Nov. 4, 1834, " The cement now using at 
the Custom House is a very poor article, and not fit to be used. I have 'made experi- 
ments with at least ten different bags — some better than others, but NONE of it is fit 
for use." 

The Commissioners, Walter Bowne, Elisha Tibbets, and Daniel Jackson, knew 
more about cement than Woodruff. Him they removed, bat stuck fast to Lawrence, 
who was paid $ 20,000, nearly, for his cement, with some profit, let us hope, to himself 
and family. 

In the Legislature of N. Y., Assembly, Jan. 14, 1837, among the petitions presented 
was one from Watson E. Lawrence, Daniel Jackson, and others, for a charter to the 
Washington Bank, to be located in New York. The Contractor and Commissioner 
most have had money to lend. 

On the 4th of Jury, 1837, Lawrence was a leading signer of the letter sent by the 
Conservatives to Senator Tallmadge. In August he was Chairman of the Corres- 
ponding Committee of that party in New York, and in pursuance of instructions from 
John L. Graham and George D. Strong wrote to Allen of the Madisonian for his prin- 
ciples. " Conservative " was the answer, on which Watson E. and his friends warmly 
recommended the Madisonian to all sopd conservatives. 

Time works wonders. Wat90n E. began to see that power having passed to M. Van 
Buren, Jesse Hoyt & Co., they had veered round for the present to the hard-money, 
anti-monopoly, loco fbco side. Accordingly on the 26th Sept., at a 15th ward meet- 
ing to choose delegates, &c., at which Watson E. was one chosen, Jesse Hoyt being 
president, Barnabas Bates [Custom House,] and E.G. Sweet [Custom House,] passed 
resolutions, approving of "The Message " in toto, and resolving " that the monopoly 
conservatives cannot delude nor deceive the democracy of this ward"— that Bank and 
State must be disunited— that the vast emissions of paper by state chartered banks had 
done mischief— and that hard dollars must be paid for revenue. 

Mr. Watson E. Lawrence is a fair specimen of Van Burenism. Like O'Gimlet's 
finger post, he is ready to be turned round any way, {provided he can continue con- 
tractor for Custom House cement.] \ 

Walter Bowne, says Coleman of the Evening Post, was originally a federalist, but 
afterwards a director of the ^Manhattan Co. He was on the Grand Jury, in 1805, when 
it thwarted the corrupt legislature of that year, and would not find a bill against Cheet- 
' ham for libel in exposing the bank bribery to which Senate and Assembly had suc- 
cumbed. In 1816 he was elected to the Senate of New York, where he unfortunately 
fell into the toils of Van Buren and Butler, and joined the Regency. The Post says 
be was dressed in a suit of green, and looked as if he would speak, but didn't. 

He looks to wise, so grave, to wondrous film, j 

Hi* very shadow Menu afraid of hiifa. j 

After the Chemical Bank knavery had been exposed he voted to preserve the 
charter, and when Clinton's wisdom and patriotism had almost completed the Erie 
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Canal, Bowne voted to expel him from the Canal Board. He fathered Butler's report 
against nominations by the people, and was one of 17 Senators who prevented the ejec- 
tion of president going to the people, in 1824. Of course he was for Crawford, and 
Anti-Jackson, though when the latter get power, no -meaner prayer reached him for a 
share of public plunder in the shape of depositee, than that signed, 16 Dec. 1833, by 
Walter Bowne, president 7th Ward Bank, and by W. S. Coe, Henry Ogden, J. A. 
Whiting, G. Hopkins, &c. directors. " We, &c, friends of the administration, and of 
the revered chief at the head of the government, do solicit a portion of the fiscal patronage 
qftheU.S, Treasury, for the 7th Ward Bank." They got it, too. 

The 7th Ward Bank got a legislative charter in 1832, Walter Bowne, President— 
and when the new Custom House was to be built, Congress voted money, provided for 
commissioners, but prescribed not their duties. Walter Bowne was made a commis- 
sioner, and disbursing agent. Van Buren's influence secured to his bank the job of re 
ceivinff from the treasury and paying out in its notes the money for the Custom House. 
From Feb. 1834 to Dec. 1840, $872,500 passed through the 7th Ward Bank— and be- 
sides the compensation to Ringgold, Jackson, Tibbets, and the other commissioners, 
Bowne had $ 8 per day, Sundays and week days, winter and summer — in all, from 
$ 16,000 to $ 20,000 were paid him by government for his occasional attendance, at the 
erection of this heavy, clumsy, inconvenient job. 

'Paid him* did! say? That's wrong. He took it. Walter Bowne, as Corner, 
waiting for no other Com'rs to sit on his individual bills, for form's sake, if not* for de- 
cency, audited them himself, receipted his own bills,4ianded his voucher to himself, ap- 
proved of it. and gave himself, as Com'r, a check on his own bank, where the cash lay, 
which his clerk entered at the Custom House, and his teller, (R. S. Bowne— all in one 
family) paid at the bank. Friend Woodbury took care that the bank should, like Sam 
and " Jessika," be well provided with " the fiscal patronage " it had so greedily craved. 
In Dec. 1834, it had $26,000 of a balance on hand— $ 120,000 in Jan. 1836— in Jtdy 
$ 90,000— and on 3d Sept. over $120,000. Of course, a job was intended, for, of $70, 
000 drawn from the treasury in Feb. 1834, $26,000 remained m Dec, and $11,000 next 
year in March ! When $30,000 lay in Bank, Sept. 3, 1836, $ 100*000 more were 
drawn for by Walter and deposited— and of this, $ 50,000 to $60,000 were on hand, or 
lent to speculators with whom there was the right understanding, till July 1837. When 
this wretched concern refused to pay specie for its bills or other debts in May 1837, it 
had of Custom House building cash, $ 60,000, and got $50,000 more in July thereafter ! 
Corrupt, greedy, dishonestly ambitious men stuck to Van Buren, because they saw, that, 
let public prosperity sink or swim, he would see that his legion of followers had a sur- 
feit of public plunder; Don't suppose that on these deposites a cent of interest was 
paid.* 

In Nov. 1834, Geo. D. Strong wrote the Com'rs, desiring that a part of the Custom 
House building money might be left for safe keeping at his bank, the Commercial* 
Bowne knew better. Not one dollar ! . ' 



* The reader may think, perhaps, that I have spoken with too little respect of such a venerable and honored 
citizen as Mr. Bowne— but is it so? Thank heaven, I am free from the suspicion of malice, for in no form had 1 
at any time any dealing's with him. Let the above sketch be considered, however, and then add the fact that the 
Tammany Hall annual address, previous to the Nov. elections of 1838, Messrs. Bowne and John L Morgan lent 
such sentiments as are quoted below, the sanction of their names and presence as Vice Presidents at the meeting 
which adopted them, Wm. M. Price being chief speaker (previous to hit Gallic Hegira and abdication.) 

** We consider privileged fraud and privileged credit as synonymous terms expressing one identical eviL • . 
• . "The Bank has committed a privileged fraud In exacting interest upon its own debts, and fn thus rendering 
the creditor a debtor That the 939 banking companies should be content with this ubiquitous, bound- 
less, absolute, and irresponsible power of fraud, without combining to usurp the legislative and executive pow- 
ers of the general government, would seem to be but a resonable request. . . . . . By securing the payment 

and disbursement of the national revenue in the republican coin, we keep a still greater amount of the true stan- 
dard of value in the country, and thus better enable those fraudulent institutions, the banks, to redeem their prom* 
lies than they could if left to the self-destructiveness of their own. operations." 

Mr. Bowne presided where it was in plain terms resolved, that his 7th Ward Bank was a "dangereus and frau- 
dulent" concern— its notes a cheat— and the banks of the Union, as conducted by such as he r swindling institu- 
tions. He approved of the whole, and sent it forth^in the Post with his. name attached. Where was hhr self-re- 
spect in this? What did he not admit to his own shame % If the above assertions were. true, why was Peter 
Robinson hung, and the killing of Suydam, the bank president, adjudged murder ? If organized banking is a con- 
spiracy against American liberty and property, and Mr. Browne says it k so, what was the use of the trials Of Bar- 
ker, Hyatt and the Lamberts in 1886-7 ? , They were but parts of a system, and yet made scape goats. 
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Custom House minutes, Building Com'rs office, Aug. 6, 1838.—** Present Walter 
Bowne, Esq. — Ordered [by Bowne] that the following checks be drawn [on Bowne's 
bank,] viz : For Walter Bowne [that's me, too !] Services from 1st of Jan. to 1st Aug. 
$1696. And ■•« Services, 7 ' 1 Mar: '35 to 15 Ap'l: '37, 66Q days, at $ 8, $ 5328. Dec. 
15, 1840. " Services," 441 days, at $ 8— $3528. Delightful simplicity ! What did 
they give him as bank president? How much stock did he get to make 15 per et. out 
of at commencement ? What sum was he to draw out of the funds to share with, or 
did he share ? Upright, consistent, democratic Walter Bowne ! 

Walter was nephew to Robert Bowne, who kept his store in Queen street, New 
York, nearly sixty years ago. His family were Quakers — he is, therefore, it is pre- 
sumed, a Hickory Quaker, like C. W. Lawrence. la 1828 he was appointed Mayor 
of New York, and held the office five years. His daughter is the wife of John W. 
Lawrence of Flushing, and his son Nathan is reported to be very rich. 

Mr. Bowne is not too generous. It required two thirds of the senate of N. Y. in 
Feb. 1824, to pass a bill, to give public relief to many deserving persons whose pro- 
perty was burnt and destroyed last war — and the Assembly had passed such a bill, 
Twenty-two Senators said Yea when it came to them — Walter Bowne and two others* 
"Nay." 

Walter was a delegate to the bucktail . convention at Herkimer, in 1828, which 
nominated Yap Buren as Governor. I wish the people would look as steadily to the 
great interests of the many as this old man does to the worldly gains of " Mr. Walter 
Bowne." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Revenue Returns at N. Y. HoyVs Embezzlements. Daring attempt to defraud the U. S. 
cut of $63,000. Ogden and Phillips's concealment of Swartwout's conduct. Millions of 
defalcations not yet looked into. Why should we seek to trace them ? The Naval office) by 
Coe and Throop, a base deception. Fleming's evidence. 

After all the attention which, with the information before me, I could give the 
question, I have come to . the conclusion that there are powerful reasons for further 
enquiry whether Mr. Hoyt's embezzlement of the public revenue has been limited 
to $ 220,000, and upward ; whether he, at same time receiving an income of over 
$ 40,000 a year from his office, did not connive at yet greater errors ? 

Jesse Hoyt collected in 1839, from $ 47,113,697 worth of goods subject to various 
rates of duty, $ 14,642,408. In 1840, he only collected $ 6,990,643 on $ 
of dutiable imports, which shows a falling off in duties at New York alone, of 
$ 7,651,765, or far more than one half the amount received the year before. My 
opinion, after much consideration given to the subject, and for more reasons than I 
shall state here, is, that this is a false statement of the real revenue of 1840, and per- 
haps, in a lesser degree, of 1839. The No. of entries in Sept. 1840, was 3,930— in 
1839 they were 3,753. 

In 1827, the importations at N. Y. were, value, $41,441,000. In 1839, $97,078,000. 
In 1840, $56,846,000. 

Mr. Swartw out's . cashier, was Mr. Henry Ogden, a shrewd, cunning, good- 
humored, active, business man, the brother of a late Attorney General of Canada— his 
assistant was Noah's famous protegl, Joshua Phillips. Between them $ 600,000 re- 
ceived for bonds, remain unaccounted for at .Washington— no one there knows that it 
was paid at New York— the cashiers at New York got the money, but what next 
became of it? Mr. Swartwout was a keen, sharp, crafty politician — matched Van 
Buren in his influence with Jackson, and was both scholar and accountant. Was he, 
too, ignorant as to this $ 600,000, and these defective returns? J doubt it. 

Let us look back at Mr. Hoyt. ♦ 

After three years, or thereabouts, of office* he was about to leave it, and as he well 
knew, a heavy defaulter. His previous career, was from early insolvency to recent 
stockjobbing, baseless speculation, unprincipled politics, and great personal embarrass- 
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menfc— his compenioni were men of hie brother's and Mr. Butler's convenient morals 
m a n d the whigs coming into power. 

The merchant pays the duties on his goods to the Cashier, who keeps an entry or 
account of themr-before that, a duplicate of that entry must hare been lodged with 
Che Naval Officer as a check upon the Collector's returns of monies received for 
government. 

Between January 6th, and February 8th, 1841, hundreds of tlpusands of dollars 
were paid in duties to Mr. Tallman J. Waters. He entered each sum in his book— 
accounted daily (as he says) to Mr. Hoyt for the money-— laid each entry in his 
drawer, to be filed with die others belonging to each ship— and between these days 
some twenty or thirty of these entries were stolen— one this day, perhaps two the 
next, so as to avoid suspicion— the lowest entry stolen, showed duties paid $ 732— the 
highest $ 5,957. In all, vouchers for $ 63,039 were taken in 33 days— Mr. Hoyt had 
received the money paid on these entries— and had it not been that when the quarterly 
accounts went to Washington, a Whig Secretary, " a new broom," looked sharper 
into the return, as made up rrom the impost book, than easy Mr^Woodbury might 
have done— for the thief who stole the vouchers from the cashier's office, proceeded 
regularly to the Naval Office, day by day, and carried off the duplicates — Jesse would 
have been $63,639 richer by the " operation." But his weekly accounts, and quar- 
terly return, as made by himself and clerks, differed— an enquiry was set on foot, and 
the attempt to rob the treasury of these $63,000, was at length discovered. Had it 
succeeded it vxndd have benefited no one but Hoyt — he would have cleared $ 63,039, fot 
he had the cash, and not a cent of it had been charged to him on the books of the 
government. It was a case, the very counterpart of the $ 609,525 received on bonds, 
except that in it the lazy financiers at Washington might have detected the rascals by 
comparing the bonds .payable with the monies sent for boncjs paid, and on seeing what 
bonds were long past due and unpaid, and the names of the merchants apparently de- 
linquent, further enquiry would have made all clear. But Mr. Woodbury would not 
see— nor would Wolf the Comptroller— nor the Solicitor of the Treasury — nor worthy 
. Mr. Ogden the Cashier— nor Phillips his immaculate deputy— and the Auditor did 
not see it. So we have checks on error and fraud, multiplied and dovetailed, overpaid 
and useless. To cap the climax, Mr. Swartwout makes oath that he never got the 
money — Phillips, with like piety, swears that Swartwout did get it. One tiling is 
clear it did not go. into the United States Treasury, to be borrowed by Van Buren, 
Wright, and Butler, as the American Land Company, and used to buy Western lands 
at government prices, which the people might have had afterwards at 506 per cent, 
profit on the outlay ! 

The evidences in document No. 212, H. of R., 2d Sees. 27th Congress, show very 
conclusively that the merchants* bonds were paid at the Cashier's office— and neither 
could he (Ogden) nor his assistant show any receipts for the repayment to Swartwout* 
Now, if $ 609,525 of money received on bonds could disappear from the cashier's office, 
is it likely that the cash received on entries of dutiable goods would not also disappear* 
by the hundred thousand dollars, or the million ? 

Look at Fleming's evidence before the Commissioners. He admits that his office 
(the auditor's) could be no check, unless the entry was placed on file, when paid to 
the cashier— and as to the Naval Office, (kept by Coe, Throop, ice.) it was a base 
fraud on community, as managed— ^keeping up a battalion, of fat, well fed clerks, who 
were a pretended check on the collector— but no real check. The law regulating the 
Naval Office is excellent, but, like everything else, it is perverted by a pack of rascals, 
who if they don't get the penitentiary here*, will be sure of it hereafter. 

That the Naval Office should check frauds' and errors, says the N. Y, Evening 
Post, is undoubtedly true, but heretofore the business has been so managed [by 
* Throop, Coe, Hoyt, Swartwout & Co.] " as to render this department wholly 



* In Gov't, Van Buren's letter to J. Hoyt, Feb. 8, 1839, (pare 45,) lie admits that a doctor ' saved Of the Herki- 
mer Convention' by getting Ebos T. Thioop, an attorney, of Cayuga, nominated as h. Gov't, and ousting CoL 
Pitcher, a worthy, upright, independent farmer, whom Root had proposed, and who bad voted in Congress, in 
1816, for the United States Bank Charter, and been appointed by the Regency a circuit judge in 1823. On the 
12th of March, 1829. Mr. Van Buren abdicated, and Throop became (de faoto) Governor of N. Y. State. In his 
message) Mr. V. B. said, " If ample talents, and a sound discriminating judgment—if integrity and singleness of 
purpose, and truly republican principles, furnish any just grounds for expecting a safe administration of the gov- 
ernment, that expectation, I am persuaded, may, in the present instance, be fully indulged." Throop protended 
to desire the punishment of the men, who made away with Morgan, but in his- acta ho protected them 
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dependent on the other." " It was the practice of the Naval Office, previoqs to the ^ 
appointment of Mr. Towle, to certify all the accounts of the Collector, even before v 
they had received the signature of that officer himself. ' This was neither a counter- 
signature, as it was intended to be, nor a check upon any errors in the accounts, al- 
though it passed with others as a voucher of their correctness." " In the case of per- 
mits for the unlading and delivery of goods, it was likewise the practice to sign diem in 
the Naval Office previous to the signature of the Collector, and then it was done with- 
out any actual knowledge whether the duties had been paid or secured to be paid.— 
• In a similar manner the business has been done with regard to draw- 
backs or debentures." 

Now it was honorable in the Evening Post to expose this most infamous conduct 
of its political friends — but why did it delay the exposure till Mr. Tyler's commission 
had been printed ? Was there no fit time, from 1829,- till Mr. Curtis, a political op- 
ponent, was in office in 1844 ? Look at the Naval Officer's oath, and say whether tho 
Naval Officer's check only became necessary when Towle, the nominee of the retail < 
rum-shop called Tammany -Hall, was placed alongside of the whig, £. Curtis ? The 
salaries of the Naval Officer and his aids, and their other expenses, fees, &c, amount 
to more than $60,000 a year. Has the whole concern only been a blind to enable 
, knaves to plunder with more impunity from 1829 to 1841 ? If not — what else was 
it? The law of Congress of 1799 is good; and by the Comptroller's circular of 1821 
the Naval Officer is required to keep corresponding accounts with the Collector, to 
enable him from his own books, to certify to the accuracy of the Collector's accounts, 
What avail good laws while bad men conspire to render them unavailing for the gene- 
ral welfare ? ' 

The manner of Fleming the Auditor's evidence in 1841, implies a seeming doubt 
of the accuracy of the books of these Custom House Cashiers— and with reasom 
Waters might be honest, but what can be said for his assistant, Bleecker ? If Wa- 

• terswas absent did not Bleecker do the business? He, the informer-general to Hoyt ; 
the standing witness, at N. 5T., Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia; who did not 
tell Swartwout of the villany he professes to have known, because " he had no con- 
fidence in him!" Bleecker's own statement, pages 36 and 37 of Hoyt*s ** Let- 
ters," show him to have been long acquainted with wholesale knavery by import* 
era— yet he neither informed the treasury, the district attorney, the collector, nor 
the naval officer, hut waited till Hovt appeared, and then volunteered as informer- 
general— prosecuted Hoyt for his share of die plunder, was then dismissed, and 
relinquished the spoils, out of the •* Yorkshiremen," to recover them as Hoy t's second 
cashier! 

Is there not the strongest reason for believing that entries were made, the money 
paid, and the entries cancelled, by some of the worthies described in this chapter, to 
the amount of millions, between 1829 and 1841? Ltook at the above facts— at the 
characters of the men— at their opinions of one another— -at the ease with which 1000 
entries out of 20,000 made in a year could have been put on the fire— and at the con- 
fusion and shameful disorder in which the records of the Custom House were pur- 
posely kept — the important papers that were and continue to be missing— and doubt, 
if you can, that millions on millions of dollars paid by the merchants have been in this 
way embezzled ! If $63,039 were very adroitly cancelled as credits in 33 days -of the 

• last quarter of Hoyt's incumbency, and the theft only discovered through the change 
of officers at Washington, who can suppose that that was the only theft in the pre- 
vious twelve years, under the indulgent supervision of Woodbury, Wolf, &c? It is 
true, Mr. Duane was the man to put down such practices, hdd they existed in 1833— 
but he was got rid of— and even Jonathan Thompson, a Tammany Hall democrat, 

Though a mere tool in Van Beren'B bands, end that too one of the meanest, the Safety Fand system and the Re- 
gency carried him into George Clinton's seat as Governor. I think he was next appointed to an offlce in the 
State Prison at Auburn, then to the Naval Office at New York, where he shamefully neglected his duty, and 
lastly, sent by Van Buren to Naples, as minister. This is one of those expensive follies which glitter in the eyea 
of corrupt tools of power, and make them the more eager to prostitute their talents in a dishonest cause. Throep 

was a regular stock-jc*- ~ r .——.-. . ... ** ~^ — a 

at Blarcy's estimate, 



Nathl Garrow, the U. S. Marshal, $10,06* George and Nathl were Cora'rs to distribute it, and they gave their 
brother-in-law, the Reg'r in Chancery, $10,000, Montgomery Hunt, whose daughter one of them had married, 
$10,000, and their friend S. Beardsley $10,000, and 1 understand not a penny was paid on this stock ! They 
managed the job so as > to control the beak, George & Throep became cashier, and the directors borrowed oat 
much more than they had paid in. 
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removed, he not falling into "the line of safe precedents" as a public pickpocket, alias 
defaulter. 

It may be asked— Could additional embezzlements be discovered now?* - I reply- 
Out bono I There is no way to punish wholesale rogues in this country. And even 
if you were to recover millions, they would be squandered on army and navy officers 
who have nobody to fight with, distributed by Vice President Dallas among needy 
senators, to pay the expense of journeys they never went, deposited in banks as 'a spe- 
culation fund for their directors, to 'trap merchants with, or wasted on some Indian 
warfare to be got up in Texas, to yield patronage to the executive. Who can have 
forgotten the splendid bequest of Mr. Smithson, an Englishman, in aid of Education in 
America 1 The $500,000 arrived at Washington. What became of it ? A bankrupt 
corporation in Arkansas, called the Real Estate Bank, sold Arkansas. State Bonds to 
Levi Woodbury for the $500,000. Senator Sevier and Gen'l Williamson were the 
Commissioners for the Bank — they charged $14,000 each for expenses and services- 
paid $5000 to a broker at Washington to do the business, and lent $8500 to persons 
in^New York! These greedy leeches were instruments of Van Buren — but if 
Smithson had known the characters he was trusting, I guess he would have put 
one clause more in his will. His gold was sadly reduced before it reached the Real 
Estate Bank— and when a legislative committee examined the bank vaults, only 
$15,000 were found in specie. The debts due it were base and worthless ! Listen to 
the Globe! 

. E^ 3 *• The millions lavished on Gales and Seaton for useless printing and docu- 
mentary lumber to keep up their political and polluted concern, and to make good 
the terms of the coalition with the conservatives in furnishing support for their 
double-faced journal— (the half million required to complete the distribution job of 
Clarke and Force— the annual half million wasted on out of the way light-houses, 
cheating the mariner like so many will-o'-the-wisps along coasts— the millions sunk in 
throwing stones in rivers and removing sand or mud from hopeless harbors, making 
holes, to be filled up again by the action of the tide, and the natural currents — all 
these, and hundreds of other sources of wasteful and useless expenditures, we 
traced" to Martin Van Buren, it might have added. What said Mr. Van Buren's 
oath'? That he would be faithful to the Constitution — and what does in enjoin? 
Speaking of bills, no matter for what purpose— it says, of every bill, u If he ap- 
prove he shall sign it." Bid he then approve, as his signature attests ? iJndoubt- 

* I think, however, that much information could be had as to other embezzlements if the bad men who hare 
profited by them were ousted. When a ship arrives from abroad she produces a manifest, or detailed statement 
of her cargo. The Inspector's return shews what part went to the owners, and what to the public store, fbr ex* 
amination, or storage. The Surveyor's assistant compares this return with the receipts and permits. It is also 
compared with the entries and manifest— *nd as the manifest itself might be compared with the cockets, in the 
ease of British vessels, there could be no knavery, unless knaves sat on honest men's stools. Why should a 
deputy collector sign an entry without making a minute of it in a check book? Why should a Naval Officer 
make no immediate record ? Why should it rest on the honor of a Phillips or a Bleecker, or the fancy of some 
gambler in the Collector's chair, whether wholesale fraud or honesty shall prevail f I impeach no one. I reason 
from the multitude of facts before me. One th}ug is clear, those who do not want the knavery of former years 
- to see the4ight will find out nothing. Mr. Lorenzo Hoyt's principle of injuring a friend, but never telling him, 
has its advocates; even in a Custom House. 

I have expressed my belief that the $63,000 of entries abstracted in 1841 are not the only ones. Look at Ives's 
evidence in the U. S. Com'rs. report He states, 11th Dec 1841, " I was in the habit of paying Mr. Phillips, the 
former cashier, about $200 a year, and continued the same to Mr. Bleecker." He adds, that B. owed his house 
$900 to $300 for goods, and money lent, but when he had charged these things to him he did not expect to get 
payment " I Was in die habit," Ives continues, " of handing to Mr. Bleecker, assistant cashier, checks witkomt 
date for cash duties, instead of paying the money. These checks were held by Mr. Bleecker without the know- 
ledge of Mr. Waters the cashier, sometimes ten or fifteen days. It was understood between Mr. Bleecker and 
myself that the transactions in regard to the checks should not be exposed to^Mr. Waters." Waters speaks of 
Ives's checks, but there may have been many more of them than he knew of-rand if Bleecker could keep a 
$10,000 or $20,000 check, taken for duiiea>.10 or 15 days secretly, " in a black box," either he must nave withheld 
the report of Ives's entry from Waters, or there could have been no daily settlements and paying over balances 
daily by the latter to Hoyt. From this and other means of information I have concluded that Waters was not 
always present taking money— and that much that was wrong might have been done with a proper understanding 



of parties, unknown to him and injurious to the revenue. 

In Auditor Fleming's evidence-about the missing entries , 

they were the only documents he had known to be removed. His memory, had it reached as far back as Gilpin 



i Auditor Fleming's evidence-about the missing entries of Jan. 1841, he, (much astonished, of course) declares 



and Barker's visit in 1838, would have told him of books, papers, important records, missing, not to be had: — and 
the last quarterly return of Hoyt's predecessor, free from Hoyt's errors, fbr it was not made out at all ! 

Mr. Waters swore that he accounted to Hoyt daily as cashier, and paid him the cash balances. If so, the cash 
account must have told Hoyt and his clerks when he sent his last* quarterly return to Washington, that it was a 
dishonest one, for Waters'* book showed the $63,000 of missing entries, all entered and paid to Hoyt by kirn. 
How was it with the weekly return to Washington? Will not legislators who hire knaves find it difficult to 
•naet laws to keep them straight It 
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cdly, for he was sworn to OBJECT and return every bill which in his judgment, was 
not for the people's interest. Did he do that ? Never in one instance— but when 
upbraided for the wholesale venality, corruption and shameless profligacy of his ad- 
ministration, he replied through his annual message^- that it was not the practice for 
presidents to object to bills for spending the people's money, oh account of their ex- 
travagance ! Will not this man's name stink in the nostrils of future generations ! ! 
I believe it is a fact, that from '37 to '40', Van Buren's estimates, or money asked for 
public uses, was $89,000,926. Congress voted $143,190,106, or 44 millions addi- 
tional. By the virtue of his oath to object if he disapproved, he signed " approved" 
at the foot of every bill— as it would be an unusual thing for a president to check ex- 
travagance ! 



CHAPTER XXXTTT. 



The Committee of Congress, 1839 — their report. Mr. Van Buren publicly advised of 
Hoyt and Coe's misconduct. Horace Greeley's prophecy. Mr. Bryant. 7ne Post 
justifies Hoyt. Official Incomes. Morris and the Post Office boxes. Hoyt pockets 
$20,000 fir at year (by mistake!!!) Coe's income. O. R. Ives. No fairness 
shown to the merchants. Wasson, Shourt, and the "privileged carts." Were 
Hoyt and the Government aware of Swartwoufs speculations and embezzlements? 
Phillips and Ogden. Comptroller Wolf The late Eckford $20,000 verdict. H. 
A. Wise denounces Woodbury. Noah's Puff. Defaulters and Speculators at Colum- 
bus and Fort Wayne. HoyVs insolence. Cost and Character of the N. Y. Custom 
House. 

We have seen why Mr. Van Buren appointed Mr. Hoyt to the Custom House. 
The report of the Committee of Congress, 1839, will show that he was well and ear- 
ly informed of his illegal conduct, and mismanagement there— and the inference is, 
that as he retained him, he approved of that conduct. Speaking of Hoyt and Coe, the 
committee said, that their returns were incorrect, and not to be believed — that Hoyt 
was guilty of an unlawful retention and use of the revenue — that Hoyt would neither 
show them his own book of cash deposites in bank, nor permit the banks he used to 
•how them his accounts — that he carried on his law business with his public busi- 
ness, and mixed his own funds, the public funds, and his legal clients' funds all up 
together, thus creating confusion — that, G. A. Worth had made known that Hoyt had 
deposited the public money in banks forbidden to him by law as depositories — and they 
quoted the Attorney General's" condemnation of -Hoyt's course. The latter, with 
$40,000 if not $60,000, of an annual income, had the assurance to ask, when turned 
out, another $200,000 for keeping and taking care* of the revenue (! !), although the 
Attorney General and Congress had reproved him for withholding it from the Trea- 
sury, and Stephen Allen could not get it out of his talons, for to Sub-Treasury. 

Mr. Hoyt put into his own pocket, the difference of rent paid for the public stores, 
and the sums received for storage. This item alone, netted him over $11,000 a year, 
but the sanie dishonest and peculating course is no longer continued. The U. S. pay 
the storekeepers, clerks, workmen, inspectors, &c there employed. What a mocke- 
ry it is to fix the value of one man's labors at $6,400, when in reality those in the se- 
cret well know he is to get $ 40,000 to $50,000 even if he does not plunder and pillage 

*1 do not wish to class Mr. Bryant with inch trading politicians as Hoyt, Wright, Butler, Stc-, [God forbid !] 
bat it ought to be known that As did not sanction the leader in tie Pott of March 1, 1841, where it says, that if a 
certain statement contained in the American M is accurate, we do net see how Mr. Hoyt could safely do otherwise 
than retain the money subject to the decision of the courts. He might better relinquish his claim to it at once 
than to pay it oyer to the department and petition Congress to direct it to be refunded. No tribunal in the coun- 
try, perhaps in the world, is more tardy, mere uncertain, more indifferent to the just expectations and rights of 
private suitors than the Congress of the United State*." 

*' Mr. Hoyt has been from an early period a warm and intimate friend of Mr. Van Buren, and it mast hare cost 
the President an effort of more than his usual firmness to displace him." 

Just two years before this, Horace Greeley, in his weekly Whig of March 3, 1839, had recapitulated the inves- 
tigating committee's statement, adding— "In short, every thing appears to be in train for another explosion, when- 
ever the collector shall deem it more profitable and safe to take steamship than to continue in the Custom House." 
Is it possible that Mr. Van Buren could have persuaded rational beings that Hoyt's career was a separation of 
feaak ttdftitef Too many believed it— but fortunately not enough to renew his term of the presidency.* 
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o«r merchants on pretended charges of fraud, and then embezzle and pocket what he 
has thus disgracefully obtained ! h is so in every thing. Oo to the Post Office, and 
there you find Lawrence's comrade, Morris, enthroned in an old Butch church as 
postmaster. You think you know, his salary — but you don't. The law says one 
thing but practice says another. There pre some 3000 boxes paid for by the United 
States— clerks are paid to wait upon them— and while $1 or $1,50 a year is charged 
elsewhere in the* Union for a box, here it is $4. The $ 8,000 to $12,000 on this, is it 
not a perquisite of office ? Why not end this trickery, cheating, jobbing, deceptive 
system at once— pay a fair price for the labors of a postmaster, and let the public have 
boxes at $1,50, and the government the revenue ? Oo to the Marshal, District Attor- 
ney, where you please, it is everywhere a discreditable, mean scramble, a craving for 
bread at the expense, too often, of every manly, independent principle. Can Congress 
do no better for us ? Is practical democracy a mockery, and a reproach, or may we 
dare to love it as in the sunny days of boyhood and youth? 

One of the public stores in New York was burnt. Very reprehensible was the con- 
duct of the officers who had the management of the sale by auction of the damaged 
goods. The nett proceeds were paid to Mr. Hovt, Feb. 11 and 21, 1840, to be, by him, 
that day placed at the credit of the government, in his accounts. Did he do it ? No. He 
pocketed the money, $19,92$— speculated on it for a yeat % and merely eharged himself 
with it for form's sake, on the 20th Feb. 1841, just to enable the government to state 
more correctly the sum total of his embezzlements ! " Why did ypu do it ?" says 
one. " I forgot it," quoth Jesse. The interest of this and other sums kept by him, 
when the treasury ought to have had 'em, I value at $10,000 a year, at the usual rate 
of interest. Besides the use of the $19,929, he charged the U. S. $2,000 for storing 
the goods, auctioned, in the U- & Stores. 

I have heard the fees for three years estimated at $35,025. Here was $10,000 to 
him, in that time, from that source. One may judge what a besom or scourge Hoyt was, 
where he tells us in his letters, p. 133, that the fines, forfeits, and penalties paid by 
him to the treasury in less than three years came to $91,000 — while in the previous 
26 years they had only amounted to $140,000. Fleming says that Hoyt had $29,- 
373 as his nett share of this sort Of plunder — $10,000 a year that was — and the same 
went to Coe and Craig, each, yearly, making their places worth $16,000 to $18,000 
per annum— though that is under the reality. 

Hoyt was never satisfied. He told Woodbury that integrity must be better paid. 
He served 9 months in 1838, and actually contended for the whole year's pay! " Can 
you be honest, M ungo ?" says one of Sheridan's heroes to his black servant. "What 
you give me, massa?" replied the negro. No man has done more to injure Van Huron 
permanently, than Jesse Hoyt. 

Compare what follows with MnHoyt's conduct to the foreign houses whose goods 
were seized : 

George R. Ives, of the firm of Labron <fc Ives, . was a standing witness for Hoyt in 
seizure cases. Mr. Lounsberry swore that Cairns of the woollens loft, would pass 
Ives's invoices as fairly charged, though rated 10 to 15 per cent, under value — while 
to other houses who gave fair invoices of some kind of goods he would raise the price 
10 to 15 per cent. It is conduct like thw that embarrasses the honest dealer. On 
one occasion Cairns raised the invoice pnee of a lot of woollens 20 to 25 per cent., not 
knowing the owner. Mr. Ives arrived, said the goods were his — they talked privately, 
and the invoice was at once reduced to its old rate. 

On one occasion a lot of Ives's woollens were measured. There was 3900 yards 
more than was entered— the fraud was clear. Let him have his goods, said Hoyt. 
Te a foreign merchant he would at once have replied — " I seize your goods, Sir, for 
the fraud." There were 13 bales and ,390 pieces— every piece was 10 yards longer 
than stated. 

The reader will remember George Shonrt, whom Judge UlshocnVs brother re- 
commended for promotion from the cartage of the Evening Post to that of the Cus- 
tom House. He got the place, but it was believed that his cart was Hoyt*s> sub rota. 
Be this as it may, G. A. wesson charged for cartage in three years, $41,688, and 
only two privileged carts, at 30 to 50 cents each package, or $3 to $10 per load ! 
He eharged for labor in the public stores $51,652— and he made out his bills, 
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*« paid for cartage, $ " " paid for labor $ ," gave no particulars— touched ha 

3000 a month as paymaster, and of that kept the larger share as cartman. We can 
judge of the infamously corrupt character of the treasury office in those days when bills 
like this for nearly $ 100,000 were taken without the agent producing a single voucher 
and the charges, too, so emormous? No fiaatter! Levi Woodbury & Co. did not 
stand on trifles with a friend. Wasson was one of Hoyt's " battalion of testimony" 
was made a deputy collector — would nett $£000 besides, for going from town to 
town to swear — abstracted goods from the public stores for his own use — and, though 
professedly poor at first, as an inspector— he suddenly " built several splendid edifices 
in New York, and set up his carnage for comfort and convenience." Nor is this to be 
wondered at. The two carts above had made a profit of ■$ 35,000, or over $ 10,000 a 
year. . f 

One effect of the government enquiry under President Tyler was the dismissal of 
Wasson and Cairns. The former was urged on Swartwout by one of his sureties, as 
follows: 

J. Oakley to S. Swartwout, 2 Cedar St. 

"April 28y 1839. Dear Sir .-'There is a very deserving man by the name of Georg* 
A. Wasson a measurer attached to the public store. I do not know that he would > 
under any circumstances, be removed, as I understand he has been a Jackson-man and 
was appointed through the influence of Mr. Baldwin of Pittsburgh, who is his friend. 
As it is a matter of great importance to him, however, he has requested me to speak to 
you on the subject. I wish you would .have the goodness, if his removal is contem- 
plated, to let me see you. Yours truly, 

J.OAKLEY. 

P. S. Permit me to suggest, by way* of manifesting my regard for your comfort, 
that you had better make the removals and appointments which you contemplate, at once. 
If you do not, there will not be as much of you left in a few days as there was of the 
Kilkenny Cats." 



I think there can be no doubt but that Mr. Woodbury's office knew that Swartwout 
was a heavy defaulter long before he left for Paris — but it seemed to be an object with 
him to remain quiet till after the elections of Nov. 1838. Mr. Hoyt and his friends could 
not have remained ignorant of the real state of S wartwout's affairs after June, 1838, the end 
of his (Hoyt%) first quarter. They must have seen that Swartwout was $ 646,754 be- 
hind for cash paid him on bonds. Mr. Ogden, S wartwout's cashier, was Hoyt's cash* 
ier till March, 1839 — he knew the whole ; and yet Gilpin the Solicitor was not sent to 
New-York till Nov. 1838. If the department received the accounts required by law, 
Mr. Woodbury must have known of a defalcation, even in 1837 — but as he was lenient 
to other men who had embezzled large sums, but professed to be active partizans, per- 
naps it was his wish to be so with Swartwout and his friends. When Mr. Swartwout 
declined to send his last quarter's account to Washington in April, 1838, why did Wood- 
bury not send an officer to get it till November? This shows a corrupt and willful 
omission of duty on his part, and Wolf the Comptroller is not less culpable. Consider- 
ing Woodbury's character as a statesman this fact ought never to be forgotten. Gilpin, 
in Nov. tells Woodbury that the accounts had not been furnished because Swartwout 
wished them to be withheld till he would return from Paris ! Was this a sufficient rea- 
son for Woodbury's waiting till Nov. for the quarterly return due in April from the 
r* icipal revenue office in the Union? Swartwout, Ogden, and Fleming were together 
this business. On July 19, 1837 r Jesse Miller, 1st auditor, Washington, writes 
Swartwout—" Sir : Your accounts of Custdms and official emoluments for the first quarter 
1837 are received." Then the words in italics are crossed out, and a note added :— 
" The above do not include abstracts of bonds taken and bonds paid." It would thus 
seem that they were tpo lazy and indolent at Washiugton to compel the return from 
New-York of those statements which, had they wished it, would have at any mo- 
ment, exposed the chief item of S's delinquency. This letter referred to a return a year 
ahead of S wartwout's last—and yet Fleming was retained also ! Look at the private 
connection of the parties, with the swindlers of 1886, fe insolvents of 1837, the stock- 
jobbers, landjobbers, and Martin Tan Buren their comrade, and you ar* answered 
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When MV. Ogden, in Not. 1838, told Gilpin of his conversation with Swartwout before 
he sailed to France in August previous, and that he then well knew of the monies em- 
bezzled, are we to suppose that Hoyt would have kept him (Ogden) longer in the cashier's 
place, had he concealed the shameful affair from him till then? Mr. Ogden had kept 
office under Swartwout for many years, and admits that he knew that the Collector be- 
gan to embezzle the public money nine months after he was appointed, and use it in his 
private speculations, and that he had often told him so, as had Phillips. What was Mr. 
Ogden's oath as an officer, and his obligation as a citizen ? Was it to let the robbery 
reach 42 tons of solid silver, keep his salary and office and hold his tongue t Did he do 
this? If he did not, but acted honestly, what are we to say of the president and treasury 
department, who knew of and yet concealed such wholesale villainy? And if he did„why did 
they retain him as cashier after this public avowal, one single hour, and till March, 1839?* 
Let me here direct public attention to a recent movement of Sutler's, by which, not only 
is Henry Eckford's estate cleared of all responsibility through his suretyship for Swart- 
wout, but the United States are assessed $20,000 to Eckford's heirs. There was no 
" Council fee" from the defendant in this case, I trust— but as the District Attorney knew 



* Mr. Fleming was the auditor from July, 1836, and yet be tells in 1838* that he wu ignorant of Swartwoot's 
default till August, 1838, when (see his letter to Gilpin) he told Ogden who bade him teH Swartwout, who pre- 
tended surprise, although Ogden owns that Swartwout, Phillips and himself knew all about it, from the commence* 
ment in 1829. Why did Woodbury and Hoyt remain silent even then f Congressmen, Ac were to be chosen in 
Nov'r and silence would help the party. Just so it was when $50,000 was stolen from the Brooklyn Bank— silence 
was the most profitable alternative— not to the public, but to the bank. 

It is very evident from Mr. Fleming's letter that the full default of Swartwout "was finally ascertained n in 
August, 1838— and it is* equally clear that had Coe, the naval officer, done his duty, the defalcation could only have 
occurred with the open sanction of the Treasury chief. He neglected his duty, however, very discreditably, and 
it is but tardy justice to give him a place among his comrades here. 

A review of Swartwout's case, said H. A. Wise. [Globe report] ** shows that every cheek has been abandoned 
by the Secretary— the Naval Officer— the CompetroUer— not to say by the First Auditor. Sir, if party spirit, like 
a fiend, did not befriend and sustain this Secretary (L. Woodbury)— pardon and whitewash his hideous deformi- 
ties and delinquencies— blight all moral sensibility here in this haH and at the White House, he would be removed 
from office instantly, or be impeached. Go where you will — trace him anywhere, and you will find him dull, stupid, 
incompetent, neglectful, faithless, and corrupt I mince no terms— fear no responsibilities. If he had the sensi- 
bilities of a man, he would demand a trial. Give me an honest jury, and I will, upon these papers, convict 
nim !" 

It is creditable to Polk that Wise holds office under him. Let that go as an offset to the temporary employ* 
ment of Wetmo re an d Butler— and it was a spirited act of the clerk of the Auditor at Washington (Mahon) 
frankly to avotr Hp^ that the " weekly and monthly returns of moneys received and paid at the custom house,'' 
the " return of debentures,'' ** abstracts of bonds put in suit," " summary statement of duties collected," " schedule 
of bonds taken and liquidated," required for the Secretary's office, have not been properly arranged and com- 
pared with each other and with the quarterly account current of the customs by the Secretary of the Treasury 

r Honest Merdecai Noah, who would probably praise Satan when he deserved it, "for a consideration," and who 
had helped his friend Swartwout to that upright Hebrew, Phillips the cashier— Mordecai, I say, was grieved to 
see Swartwout leave the Custom House, afld thus in the Evening Star did he publish the retiring Collector's 
eulogy : — " There are few men who leave an important situation with more of the public approbation than Mr. 
Swartwout The merchants cheerfully admit that the office could not have been better filled." Noah's compli- 
ment is very equivocal to the merchants, the public, and official folks in general. 

I have said that Woodbury was merciful to public pilferers. For example, "Harris, the receiver at Columbus, 
Mississippi, was a notorious drunkard and defaulter, but kept in office two years, in full knowledge of the de- 
partment, until he owed $160,000." So Mr. Wise tells us, through the Globe. In Aug't *35, Woodbury tells Har- 
ris that he is a defaulter— again in Oct— and so on till Sept 1826, when the fellow proposes to resign, after hav- 
ing been two and a half years a heavy defaulter! 1 A Mr. G. D. Boyd succeeded Harris, and was "intemperate," 

' a land speculator, like Butler, and resigned, a defaulter, many thousand dollars in arrears, in August 1837. John 
Davis applied next, as «* a warm friend of the administration i" Mr. Woodbury, the Secretary, was once a judge 
inN.H. Were not the people there to be pitied 1 1 

CoL John Spencer, Receiver at Fort Wayne, was charged by the government examiner, (Aug't 22, 1836,) with 
gross misconduct as follows : 

" Upon the subject of using the money of the United States, I beg leave to state that I find it universally stated, 
and believed, and it is conceded to as a fact by the clerks in the receiver's office, that both he and his relative, 
Dawson, have been much in the habit in the office, of shaving money ; that is, exchanging tha money which could 
not be received for public lands ; the rate of exchange or discount varying from three to five per cent I find in 
the case of Isaiah Wells, of Marion county, Ohio, that so recently as the 6th instant he paid into the hands of 
the receiver, in his office, eight dollars for exchanging two hundred and forty dollars of Ohio bank notes of fire 
dollars each. To what extent this shaving business has been carried on in the office, of course I do not know, 
but 1 am satisfied it has been to a very considerable extent ; and that the government money paid in by one per- 
son has been handed out by the receiver in exchange for uncurrent or not land office money— he receiving lor 
his own private use the discount as agreed upon ; and that the same government money again is passed into the 
land office, to be again used for the like purpose, in pay for the public lands. That the receiver has taken in 
1>ank notes of five dollars, contrary to orders, the schedule' prepared at his office, herewith enclosed, will provo; 
that he received a bonus fin* taking the same, is, I think, almost beyond a doubt" 

- On the 27th Oct Spencer writes Wo^bury— " My democratic friends think I ought not to leave until after 
^re hold our election for President," anrrthe Van Buren note shaver remained accordingly $ Woodbury justify' 
teg his conduct and aocspting his apologe* for irregularity, immorality, and crime I 
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bd*r Swartwouf s affairs stood, it pozzies me to understand the method whereby he arrived, 
in court, at the above result The decision deserves to be overhauled, and so does Mr. 
Butler— and if afl be right, so much the better. Both Phillips and Ogden showed Gilpin 
that, even in 1834, Swartwouf s deficit began to be large— and if so, how came this $20,000 
verdict against the United States ? 

Mr. Hoyt was very insolent to his superior officers. When the sub-treasury act created 
new relations between him, as Collector, and the government, Mr. Woodbury twice required 
him to give new bonds, with real security. This he not only flatly refused to do, but 
replied in the most arrogant and insulting manner possible. Had I been the Secretary, I 
■ would have told Mr. Van Buren — " Sir, this man must be dismissed at once, or be pleased 
to find my successor at your earliest convenience." 

Probably Woodbury's office was bis dependence for bread to his family. Mr. tioyt's 
Old securities were utterly insolvent— nor do 1 suppose he or they have paid back a cent 
of his default Mr. Allen became sub-treasurer at N. York, and Hoyt was ordered to pay 
the large balance in his hands to Allen. Not he ! He talked them all out of the cash — 
corresponded at great length— upheld Beere& Co. — and was upheld by Mr. V. Buren. Mr. 
Campbell, U. S. Treasurer, had a correspondence with Hoyt in 1839, who wrote him (Oct. 
14)-—" Mr. Hoyt has no faith in the technicalities of the accounting officers— ONLY A 
BLOOD HOUND can trace out every little subject of their criticism." 

Hoyt was allowed two years to prepare for trial. He had some eigtit or ten eminent 
counsel employed—seven of whom attended his defence — the government had but Ogden 
Hoffman and Hoyfa friend Talmage of Beer's Bank — weeks were allotted to the inquiry — 
and Hoyt was stamped by the jury &j- a counterfeit.* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Remarks on the Judiciary. A decision in the Court of Errors. A Chancellor to be sold 
out. Butler on $50 fees— his Christian feelings towards retiring Judges. Vlshoeffer #n 
Noah, Judgeships, and State Printers. Mrs. Butler to J. Hoyt — a race of poor Judges 
for a District Attorneyship^ Edmonds and Sutherland. 

This chapter contains a variety rather of letters and extracts from letters which throw 
more light upon the practice of the law courts,! and the way in which judges and district 

* As well as I can ascertain, $900,OOfydo not defray the cost of collecting the revenue at New York alone* 
There Is much mystery about the incomes of parties employed— much trick and political juggling, from 
which Mr. Walker is not so free as he ought to be^ Directly and indirectly, over 600 persona are employed 
in the Custom Department— a tremendous political engine, when required at high pressure, with so thorough 
and unscrupulous a partisan as Lawrence at its head. 

I could prove, were it of any use, and perhaps the opportunity may soon be given, that the public business 
Would be well done— and it has not been so— with far less than half the men and half the expense now incur- 
red. But to do business thus the very best men must be selected ; capable, faithful public servants, among 
Whom an electioneering subscription, or a question as to party politics would never be asked. What a bless-' 
teg to the public and the merchants it would be were the national broom to be applied in tamest to the mar- 
ble temple in Wall street, and its horde of jobbing politicians, pensioners, and mock officers swept out! 
Nineteen years ago, when the N. Y. Custom House patronage was not one fourth of what it has since ar- 
"' 1 at, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Benton, and others were a committee of the Senate to inquire into such mat- 
Speaking of its officers, Mr. Benton then said: 

* A formidable list, indeed ! Formidable in numbers, and still more so from the vast amount of money in 
their hands. The action of such a body of men, supposing them to be animated by one spirit, must be 
tremendous in an election: an<fthat they will be so animated, is a proposition too plain -tS need demonstra- 
tion. Power over a man's support has always been held and admitted to be a power over his wi&. The 
President has * power ' over the ' support ' of all these officers, and they again have * power ' over the ' sup- 
port ' of debtor merchants to the amount of ten millions of dollars per annum, and over the daily support of 
individuals, professional, mechanical, and day-laboring, to whom he can and will extend or deny a valuable 
private as well as public patronage, according to the part which they shall act in State as well as in Federal 
elections.'* 

They all tell on each other". Benton is now as silent as the tomb— but hear the N. Y. Evening Post of 
1843! — " Of all the administrations which the country ever had, it appears to Us that^Wr. Tyler's has made 
the most corrupt use of its patronage. Never, we believe, has the bestowal of office been so much a mat- 
ter of bargain — so shamelessly coupled with the condition that the receiver should exert himself to secure 
the election of his patron." Listen next to the Globe by Blair.— 1 ' We do not hesitate toy say that, at this 
moment, the entire patronage of- the Executive-is employed in buying up renegades from the t>emocratU 
part/if*' 
Probably this little book will prove that both Globe and Post were in the wrong for this time at least 
t As a proof of the necessity of reform in the judiciary take the case of the Brooklyn Bank. Secretary 
Woodbury made it a pet— ordered the cash for the Navy Yard, fcc., to be kept there— and soon after tbii 
one or more of its officers robbod it of more than half its capital. The first robbery was about 949,009. 
Three or four of the directors knew this— and concealed it from the others, from Van Burep's safety ftai 
18- 
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attorneys are, or formerly were, made. We have, r first, Mr. L. Hoyt's letter describing his 
satisfaction at a legal triumph over equity in the Court of Errors. Then we have Mr. 
Livingston's account of a Chancellor about to be sold out by the sheriff! Next, an evidence 
of Mr. Butler's feelings towards Judges Spencer and Wood worth — followed by two char- 
acteristic extracts from letters by Judge Ulshoeffer (who did not want to be a first county 
judge) about judge making — and lastly, a couple of sententious .epistles from a lady — Mrs. 
B. F. Butler — to her dear friend Mr. Jesse Hoyt, in which she asks his aid to help Judge 
Sutherland down from the'supreme court bench (if he had not already left it) and up to 
a $30,000 salary, " on account of his peculiarly unpleasant situation in a pecuniary point 
of view" — admits Judge Edmonds* claims, " so far as pauperism is a qualifies Jon"— men- 
tions Price, and her good man's guess about him — admits herself to be an old federalist->- 
and consoles Jesse under his " misfortunes," hoping that he " would yet see brighter days. 

Extract from a letter— Lorenzo Hoyt to his brother Jesse [both- of them Albany lawyers] 
dated Albany, Dec 24, 1823 — " McDonald's cause 1 is decided in his favor, and, for Which I 
think he may thank Chief Justice Savage. Sutherland and Woodworth, together with 11 
Senators, were dead against him. I CONSIDER IT A TRIUMPH OF THE LAW OVER 
EQUITY AND GOOD CONSCIENCE. I must say I had but very slight hopes before the 
argument, but after the cause was argued, and the facts so ably and correctly laid open to 
the Senate, I thought McDonald's prospects brightened. Messrs. Van Vechten and Henry, 
who argued the cause on the.other side, were sadly disappointed at the result. From the 
circumstances of Mr. Butler* s being engaged as Counsel, my feelings were much enlisted in 
McDonald's favor, and I felt very much interested in the result" 



Edward Livingston to Jesse Hoyt [Extract.] Albany, post mark, Ma}r 14. " I have 
abandoned all idea of settling at Albany. The Chancellor has been so much perplexed 
harrassed of late that he this day permits his furniture to be sold at sheriff's sale* and 
bought in. This will be my apology to you for this short letter." [The date is not given, 
but it must have been between 1821 and '27. He adds that] " Seymour it is supposed is 
elected in the Western District. — Make me one of the Committee in the first ward [of N. Y.] 
for nominating. Tell Hatch to attend to it" 



Mr. B. F. Butler to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, 40 Wall st. New York, Oct. 12, 1820. 

Dear Sir, — I am happy to hear of your success — and fyope it may continn 

$50 and $100 fees are not very plenty in this part of the country, at least not 

with young lawyers. . Our circuit still continues. Judge Wood worth, in person 

and in business — "Like a wounded snake, drags his slow length along." He has 

com're from the public, and from the bank committee of 1837. John A. Lott was first county judge of 
Kings, and a director, and when he knew of the felony he abstained from caUtog attention to it. Even 
when Mr. Treadwell, a Counsel lor in the U. S. Supreme Court had written out a complaint, sworn to 
and placed it in Judge Lott's hand to send to the Grand Jury, he did not send it though he said he would. 
The concealment of the Bank embezzlement was felony— so was the embezzlement — but no one was pro- 
ceeded against. Crime was hushed up lest Woodbury would hear of it and take out the deposltes 1 Lite 
Butler, the first care was to " save the bank/' If bank directors will do this to get the deposltes — if judges 
will thus acton their oaths— what must be the influence in the hands of a corrupt and vile government who 
have continually ten or fifteen millions by which to attract the support of the lovers of mammon ! As a 
Senator this judge voted for Barker to be Attorney General, that was of course. Another John Lott, a gene- 
ral, from same place, being in " necessitous circumstances," applied to Major Swartwout for #1500 a year in 
the Custom House, and wentlnto office there accordingly. 

* A Chancellor's chairs and tables, feather beds and palliasses, going under the hammer at Albany, fo* 
debt, looks like a sign of judicial purity. If he had stained the ermine by taking bribes, like Lord Bacon* 
he would have been more wealthy, and better able to keep off the sheriff: I wish the Ex-Clerk of Assembly 
had been so careful as, to date his letters, ihat we might have been enabled to record the name of one 
Andrew Marveil at least in the midst of a judiciary of political partisans. and dealers in stocks, shares, 
scrip, and all the hocus pocus of Wall and Lombard streets. Marcy comes next to him. He was placed on 
the Supreme Court bench, (says Gov. Van Bnren), to ensure his salvation from ruin in this world at least I 
fear he was too long grateful to his benefactor. 

It is a common by-word that the N. V. Custom House is a sort of lazar-house or hospital for diseased 
politicians, but I did not expect to see it acknowledged by the leaders of * the democracy ' that the Judiciary 
bench is not much better. Some folks think that Judges lose their wisdom at sixty— others that they 
improve as they get older. In some countries men are chosen to preside in the courts, because of their 
honesty, skill and learning— while in others they ascend the bench, or fill the procurator' fiscal's seat, on 
the principle on which neat cattle are stall-fed— to fatten them. Will not these facts rouse the true hearted 
atfUtoes to prepare for {Br the Convention 1 
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?;iven very general dissatisfaction this court The city has been 
all of faaners, &c, these two days — at a cattle show-^but I have seen nothing of it 
myself. Chief Justice Spencer delivered a speech on the occasion, by way, as I 
suppose, of preparation for the period when he wilt be compelled to retire to the, shades of 

private life. In haste, yours, truly, 

B. F.BUTLER. 
In another letter, April, 1819, Mr. Butler tells Mr. Hoyt from Sandy Hill, that « The 
appointment of Judge Woodworth is universally reprobated here ; without any exceptions, 
except the Clintonians." 

Extracts of letters from Michael Ulshoeffer* 1st County Judge, N. Y., to Jesse Hoyt, 
member of Assembly, Albany. 

New York, Feb. 3, 1823. — " I presume that our city appointments are to be recom- 
; mended by the members, at least I have been informed that such is the wish 
of the Governor. Will your friend Noah consent to this? — for I see by his paper 
that he rules at Albany, and that those who offend him are to receive no quarter. 
Pray inform me whether he is authorized to say, as he does in his paper, that all 
who are not his friends had better stay at home", or not offer their names at Albany 
this winter? What are you doing about state printer, will not Leake obtain it? Let 
me also know whether any open or concerted opposition is made, or making against the 
Governor. 

New York, Feb. 18, 1823. With respect to the Comptrollership, I can only say that it 
was not desired by me, and that I had so written before 1 received your kind letter. I have 
no such views, I assure you. Even that highly respectable situation would not tempt me 
me to leave here and reside at Albany: Nor do 1 desire to be made first Judge in any 
event My views are more humble, and I have no intention at present to become a candi- 
date for any office beyond that of a Notary Public. Accept, however, my grateful thanks 
for your friendly intentions, and if 1 have an opportunity, 1 will reciprocate. Do not 
make a Slate Printer,* who will transfer the feuds of New York to Albany, and throughout 
the State. Dullness would be preferable to indiscretion. Do look to this. I regret that 
the appearance of things is unpropitious at Albany. But is it necessary to oppose 
Governor Yates? Will not things go on smoothly in future? If the ^melnbers of 
Assembly have recommended the county Judges, how comes it that the Governor nomi- 
nated Barstow, &c. ? Has not the Governor complied with the members' wishes in this 
respect P 

From Mrs. Harriet Butler ( Wife ofB. F. B.) to Mr, Jesse Hoyt. < 
Pm'k Washington, Feb. 19.— Addressed to Jesse Hoyt, Esq., N. Y. 
[Private] " Washington, 18th Feb. '34. 

" My dear Sir^-You must either work for Judge S. [Sutherland] or yourself, it you 
do not wish Tallmadge to get the office of P. A. [District Attorney.] ■ 

His brother works like a Cart-Horse in the matter, and things are working well for 
him. 

Mr. B. [Butler] only yielded to Judge S*s claims over yours, on account of his (the 
Judge's) peculiarly unpleasant situation in a pecuniary point of view. 

Do help the Judge. The decision of the matter is to be left to the N. Y. Members — 
Representatives and Senators — and they are all pretty much to a man committed to 
Tallmadge. Great haste, sincerely yours, H. ^B." 

t[Harriet Butler.] 

♦ Adverting to Mr. Butler's letter in pages 38 and 39, I must say that one of the most dangerous and 
Wicked of the tricks, by which elective institutions are often entirely nullified, and artful intriguers placed 
in trusts requiring honesty and capacity, is our Caucus system, by which the men of one way of thinking 
on politics meet in a room and agree that whenever one of their number shall get a majority of the votes of 
those then present, were it but one vote more than half, he shall be the nominee of the whole, and all go for him 
in the legislature. The effect is to elect in very many instances, men who could not get half, sometimes 
little more than a fourth of the unbiassed suffrages of all the members, were it not for this contrivance. In 
this way Van Buren got to be a U. S. Senator, with a majority of the votes of the legislature against him — in 
this way the choice by the people of the electors of President of the U. S. is often nullified— and by this 
means are the liberties of the country undermined. Never was there a more gross burlesque on nominations 
than what is seen at Tammany Hall, and it is really wonderful that New York submits to it Surely the 
wisdom and hopesty of a free Convention will be able to provide a plan whereby our political nominations 
shall become in all cases, the act of a majority of the people, and not of sordid, selfish leaders of unprinclplev 
factions. 

t Where brackets [ ] are used> in any letter or extract, it is by the editor, to explain the meaning of *b- 
brevtatsd word* etc. I wished to keep the ladies ottt of apolitical workof this kind, but 11^ Bu^dsserves 
to be an exception to the rule. 
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140 MRS. HABRJET BUTLEB AND JOHN W. EDMONDS* 

Indorsed by Hoyt, «H. Butler, Feb. 24th, 1834." Addneeed "Jesse Hoyt, Esq., 

New York." 

Washington, Feb. 24th, 1834. 

My Dear Sr— I can only say in relation to the office which was the subject of 
a former letter, that you have become a candidate too late in the day for any hopes of 
success. 

If Tallmadge and Sutherland are set aside, as is very likely they will be, if the matter is 
referred to the Delegation, I think Mr. Edmonds will succceed. 

So far as PAUPERISM* is a qualification and recommendation to the favor of party, 
surely you witt give into THE LAST NAMED PERSON. 

But it is a pity, if you really want the office, that you did not say so at the commence- 
ment of the session. You may as well, however, write to Cambreleng, who I 
hear is committed for you, and he will be able to tell you all the difficulties about the 
affair. 

PRICE, it is thought by Mr. B. [Butler] will be the person the delegation will unite 
upon, if they cannot agree not to disagree upon either of the first named persons — but I am 
of opinion Edmonds will be the man. 

lam happy that you can talk so cheerfully of your misfortunes. Ihope that you wiU yet 
see brighter days though. 

I perceive by one of your letters you are getting to be quite an old man. 

Mr. Butler still continues strong in the faith (Jacksonism) and thinks that all the 
political troubles of the day are necessary to the purification of the body politick. That 
lessons of wisdom will be learned now (and learned by heart) that will do men 



[Here four lines of the lady's MS. are carefully erased ! She adds—] 

Don't be curious to know the above — it only showed a little of the old leaven of 
Federalism, which my admission to the Cabinet cannot or has not yet, covered. 
The mail will close and I must haste — 

Sincerely yours, H. B. 

Mr. J. Hoyt - [Harriet Butler.] 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mr. BuUefs revenues as U. S. Attorney. Why he is again in office ? Enormous law fern 
extorted. " Bettys foraging ground." Wise on Defaulters. Samuel R. Beets. He 
explains the Sub- Treasury Law in Hoyfs case ! ! The Belts family. $18,000 a year 

- for one clerkship /.' Iheron Rudd. Cruel persecution of La Chaise & Go. Bribed and 
perjured witnesses sent to testify I ! Butler persuaded to take "half fees" Picture of a 
Religious Hypocrite. Legal Robbery. Bir chard and Hoyt combine to discard the met' 
chants of N. Y. from juries, as not trustworthy I Hoyt extorts $85,000 of blood money 
from foreign houses. The Convention. 

In the course of 28 months,t Mr. Butler realized, as District Attorney, from the 
government alone, $62,690, besides enormous and unlawful [yes unlawful] fees 

* John W. Edmonds's name as a political manager is familiar to our readers. That quality, with hit 
connections with Van Bnren an6 their old associates, and the nses he may be put to as a political character 
in a wider and more influential circle, may have decided Governor Wright to elevate the dealer in stocks 
and shares, law and politics, Warren street, N. Y., to the bench. He believes in Morris' unwritten law- 
warned Glentworth to go away, and gave up to him the very papers he afterwards justified Morris tor 
hunting after at midnight ' the end justified the means.* In Nov. 1831 he was elected for the 3d district 
to the Senate of N. Y.; followed Silas Wright to get hold of the deposites in 1834; is said to be pious; 
can keep his office, worth, I hear* #6600 or more, till three score ; wears the anti-slavery face of Van Buren 

g)litics ; has done a deal of party work in his time ; was inspector of Sing Sing prison when he got Judge 
ent's place ; and is lauded in the N. Y. Evening Post for his 'zeal, efficiency, enlightened and benevolent 
views.' When we get to the close of Mrs. Bodine*s case I will have more to say, in a future edition. 

f Nothing can be more erroneous than that men of humble origin are more friendly to the class among 
whom they were reared than the dwellers in palaces and among the opulent of the land. " The beggar on 
horseback*' is often found in America. Look at Jefferson and Lafayette— reared in wealth— then compare their 
conduct with that of M. Van Buren and B. F. Butler, who began life selling spirituous liquors la taverns, 
and J. Hoyt, an insolvent store keeper. The latter sneers at merchants foreign born, and talks of his " long 
line of ancestors." In his friends Noah and Phillip's National Advocate, of Dec. 1813, and in the Long 
Island papers, he will find Jesse Hoyt, of Stanford in Connecticut, advertised, with others, by his Captain as a 
deserter from the United States Army. Perhaps this »—»+■? fcy wmm of no kin to Mm— pejhaps a near rela- 
tive. What matters ii 1 I state the fact in condemnation of his InvoMham ts/aftnet tb tiennea of van. It is 
erael to denounce bad and good together, of any race or body of men. 
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from defendants, whom his jackall Hoyt had pounced upon, and the profits of his private 
practice. This was better than Sandy Hill and the W. and W. Bank, under Jacob 
Barker. >Mr. Butler is again District Attorney — and it is believed that the monstrous and 
iniquitous (even where legal) fees and gains he got formerly, are materially curtailed by 
aciof Congress. I know that it is not so. He will not be so barefaced in his exactions 
now as he was in Hoyfs time — but his income is enormous, and unbecoming the style of 
a frugal republic. No Congress could possibly have intended to erect such a torturing, 
harassing, grinding inquisition as the U. S. Courts here are shown to be in the session 
papers of Congress. Messrs. Hoyt and Butler were old comrade's— when in power they 
understood each other — and if they did not pluck the public goose, it never will be plucked 
by man nor woman neither. I refer to the U. S. Commissioners' reports and testimony, 
JNo. 212, 27th, Congress, 2d Session, H. of R. [Executive,] containing the history of 
Hoyt, Butler and the N. Y. Custom House, printed by the nation, May, 1842. 
How President Polk, with the facts there stated', all in array 'before him, could 
replace Mr. Butler where he now is, passes my understanding. I wish I could 
spare the means to spread, gratis, though the whole Union, the evidences of 
recorded works of the praying, exhorting, Sabbath-keeping District Attorney of 
Southern N. Y. 

& one case, the Schooner Catharine, the U. S. Marshal, at New York, took $2247 as 
his costs, though the proceeds of the sale were only $3000— in another, Elliot & Co. Mr. 
Butler brought 40 suits wrong, stopt them — got #2395 ^ his costs — brought another suit 
against them (same casey-^-exacted other 01142 cost — issued (by his order) execution, and 
there Were no goods/to take. . Butler knew there was « little prospect of collecting the 
debt" when he piled up these costs. " Strange and impalpable to common honesty as it 
would seem, COUNSEL FEES, varying from $50 to $500 were demanded AND 
EXTORTED FROM THE DEFENDANTS in such suits, by B. F. Butler, while U. S. 
District Attorney," as a condition to a settlement for the government, or a stay of legal 
process ! ! ! ! ! The Congress Report adds, that the court was styled " Betts's foraging 
ground," like the 'debatable ground, where black mail was levied or might have been during 
the revolution. . 

Shortly after the accession of the German, George T, as King of England, his favor- 
ite cook sought his royal permission to return toTlanover, and assigned as his reason 
the profligate waste of all articles of food in the king's kitchen, so very different 
from German frugality. " Never mind," said his majesty, "do you" steal like 
the rest*— my present revenues and good people can stand the expense" — and added, 
with a hearty laugh, " be sure* to take enough." Our Dutch ex-president's advice to 
his cooks, Hoyt, Butler, and the Betts family, seems to have run in the old Hano- 
verian strain of upstart royalty — "Do you steal like the rest, and be sure to take 
enough ! * * 

Samuel R. Betts, of Sullivan Co., N. Y„ was with Wm. M Price and others, 
admitted a Counsellor at law, in Albany, August 1812. Judge Yates nominated 
him as a Supreme Court Judge in 1823, but the Regency in Senate dissented, 
agreeing however, same year, to make him a circuit judge. Finally; he succeeded 
Mr. Van Ness as U. S. District Judge in N. Y. The evidence in the Govern- 
ment Commissioners' Report showed, that Mr. Hoyt had put into his pocket the 
excess of cash balances, and refused to pay the money to the U. S., as required by 
the law of July 4, 1840. The Solicitoi of the Treasury advised a criminal prose- 

* After the Committee of Congress, 1830, had shown the shameful neglect of Woodbury, the misconduct of 
Swartwout, Coo, &c. and the headlong strides that Eoft was taking towards embezzlement, speculation, 
and fraud, one of their number, H. A. Wise, after reviewing the whole subject, in a speech delivered in the 
H. of R., and published in the Globe, remarks, that it is the President's duty to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. And (he adds) "after what I have laid before you, let me ask, * vyhat use would thefe 
be in humbling ourselves to become spies and censors to report defalcations and crimes to this Executive, 
with a view to a prompt removal from office 1 Why pass laws to enact that the application of public 
money by an officer of Government to private uses shall be a felony 1 » Will reports or statutes avail any 
thing 1 vain and idle! they would the more cloak and conceal and protect these plunderers. Pass any 
pains and penalties ; adopt any system of laws you please— United States Bank, pet bank system, Sub- 
Treasury— and let me ask if either could be expected to work well in the hands of such men who • counte- 
nance' such * faults! * Sir, we are told by that philosopher in government, Wm. Penn, that the best system 
will be as the worst if badly administered by bad men ; and that the worst system will be as the best, if 
righteously administered by good men. ' A change of men is what is wanted— a general turn-out of all faithless 
trustees and servants." 

The result has shown that Mr. Wise cleacly understood the character and objects of Martin Van Buren and 
his hlackle* band of parasites and locusts. 
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cation — Crittenden, Attorney General, and E^ing, Sec. Treas., considered Hoyt 
liable to a criminal indictment — Judges Betts and Thompson, when applied to for a 
-warrant to arrest Hoyt, were of opinion that he was not liable, although he had 
kept back, had not entered, but had refused to pay over public money. The law 
said that defaulters were to be sent to jail — the judges replied that it did not mean 
it The Sub-Treasury law was then a mere mockery — a trick, to be reproduced 
next election, with new music, if the pets blow up again. Hoyfs decision, with 
Van Buren's consent, to take checks on banks, and call the bank notes specie, 
which was constantly acted on, show that hypocrisy was always uppermost there 
also. 

Mr. Betts was a keen, sharp, money-lovine; sort of person, and the government com- 
missioners, from the manner in which he filled up the offices in his court, making it a sort 
of family concern, became suspicious that the law df Congress, limiting fees and salaries, 
was evaded. They accordingly required from the officers of his court answers on oath as 
to fees, salaries, &c., and inquired what was their relationship to the Judge, which last 
question appears to have put his honor very much out of temper. In John Harris's testi- 
mony (Doc't. 212, p. 405) he states that the clerks of the U. S. district and 
circuit courts, in New York particularly, had annually exacted enormous fees. Judge 
Betts's brother was clerk of both, and he admitted that he had taken in cash $lw00 
a year, for his clerkship for one court only. How much he got out oy the 
other court is not stated — but, in due time he resigned, and Judge Betta next 
ap[M)inted his son, then under age. Even a leech will leave off sucking human- blood 
when it is full. * 

" The judge might not be interested in the fees before ? but is he not, now (1? 4 2) that 
his son is appointed, interested in the fees ? And if he be, is he not interested liyarfeiting 
goods ? For, if there were no forfeitures, the trials would cease, and there would be no 
fees r * 

Collector Hoyt informed the law officer of the Treasury Department, officially,' [p. 12, 
doc. 212] " that he had no confidence in judicial adjustments, and considered it a hopeless 
task to get verdicts from Judge Betts and Mr. Waddell'e juries" — he therefore preferred a 
compromise. To the government corn's, he appeared to be the great controlling power in 
Betts's court — though he, Hoyt, writes of him thus [p. 20] " Mr. Fleming informs me 
that he only heard of the seizures by accident, and he knew nothing of them till the 
returns came from the clerk of the court, into whose hands the judge of the Court [Betts] is 
prone to be careful to have the money paid, so that his brother (the clerk) would get his fees 
and corntiiissions." 

Theron Rudd was clerk of this court many years ago — got ' his fees and commissions,' 
and took care to secure, as his own share of the people's money, $120,000, entrusted to 
his care, which he buttoned close up in his breeches pocket, and kept it too. Theron 
was a delegate « for Mr. Van Buren's cause/ as Bennett would say, up at Herkimer, long 
after that. These great defaulters are all great friends of Mr. Buren, who thinks 
that Morris's never written laws don't apply to their cases. Their sympathies and 
Mr. V. B's seem to run all one way. Theron, Butler, Price, and the Bettses, 
judge, son and brother, have made a great deal of money out of 0. S. Courts in their 
time. 

In 1839, a bale of goods was seized — Samuel Bradbury claimed it. After two years of 
a law journey thro' Mr. Betts's court, it was sold in 1841, and its contents (cassimeres) 
brought $321. (Attorney) produced his bill of costs, $225 — Betts's clerks theirs, $81 — the 
Marshal his, $83. The proceeds were *b wallowed up by the democratic law-dispensers, 
and the collector paid them other $68 to square their accounts ! Hoyt and Butler's zeal 
for •« compromises" did not diminish after the election of Harrison.* 

* Mr. Bennet, when chairman of a committee in the British parliament, made a report on certain extortion! 
and cruelties practised in a jail in London. Jone«, the jailer, was examined, who testified that he was only 
a deputy— the real jailer being a son of the Lord Chief Justice, and then abroad— with whose father he shared 
the immense profits of his prison house, per agreement. The story produced an epignfm, not inapplicable to 
our Betts. Here it is— 

When England's Chief jailer was called to account, 
And compelled cf his profits to state the amount, 
• The committee observed that the sum was too large 

For one who had merely of pris'ners the charg e. 
" The sum ! " exclaimed Jones, " Why, the Chief Judge's son, 
A lad, who abroad on his travels had gone, 
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The case of La Chaise, Fouche & Co. is thus reported by the Com'rs to the Presi- 
dent. — " The means resorted to by Hoyt to obtain money from these foreigners, are 
unsurpassed in enormity and official perfidy by any act during his continuance in office. 
It seems to have been the policy of the collector, when he designed to make seizures, 
•with a view to compromises, to select foreign houses, with whom there would, in all 
probability, be less sympathy in the community, and a better prospect of success than 
there would be if like proceedings were attempted on an American house/' La Chaise 
& Co. were Frenchmen, ignorant of our laws and language, of good standing, and 

frosecuted a successful business in New York as importers of French silks, &c. Mr. 
[oyt cast his eye upon them, as fit subjects for his and Butler's system— Campbell and 
Davis were put in requisition. Of the former I have spoken — Davis was equally vile 
and infamous. Of Campbell, Hoyt writes to Sidney Bartlett, Boston — " By a perusal 
of the testimony on the trial here, you will readily perceive that he Is ready to make 
any statement to serve himself, without reference to the truth of the cose." In reading of 
Hoyt and Butler's conduct in office, I have been irresistibly draw/i to connect them in 
my mind with the infamous creatures in Ireland, who kept " the battalion of testi- 
mony " always in readiness to swear away the lives of the men who had risen for 
freedom in 1758. * 

La Chaise and Fouche became* the victims of Hoyt's avarice — the charges against 
them were " compromised." They had goods value $70,000, in their store. Of 
these $40,000 worth were free of duty — the rest were dutiable and paid, except 
their last received goods, for which the collector had their bonds to permit an ex- 
amination, if desired. Five cases waited an appraisement in the public store. 
In April, 1838, Hoyt sent his myrmidons to seize everything in their store, paid 
or unpaid, free or dutiable, and at the same time he seized the five cases in his own 
custoav, #ot waiting for an appraisement Mr. La Chaise was arrested on a charge 
of perjury, next — the wretches Campbell and Davis swore that the House had 
bribed them — three indictments were prepared — the grand jury found the bills, on 
C. & D.'s evidence. The marshal kept the goods a year, before the district attorney 
filed informations, and the case was kept from trial till these unfortunate foreigners 
were forced to accept Hoyt's terms for a compromise, or sustain a total loss of their 
property. Hoyt wrote to Coe, at the same time, that he well knew he could neither get 
them convicted on" tht civil or the criminal suits, and he gives this as a reason for a 
compromise!// He knew he could not recover in an American court one cent, he 
therefore advised with Butler, Coe, &c. and offered to take $45,000, and the law 
fees, and compromise the whole, perjury cases and all ! $2,500 were the costs— 
and Hoyt and Butler compounded the felonies, as they affirmed they were, for a pe- 
cuniary consideration I ! Campbell and Davis had no hesitancy in swearing all Hoyt 
required .before the grand jury, to ruin these innocent merchants, but they durst not 
come openly before their countrymen with the same tale — the pains and penalties of 
perjury stared them in the face, and although they had undertaken to swear by con* 
tract, at the instance of the degraded and unprincipled Hoyt, they shrunk from the 
bargain. Butler's report, Aug. 22, 1839, says, •« No suit was brought for unpaid 
duties, and no probable ground of recovery in any such suit could be discovered.*' 
He adds, that it was suspected they had frequently entered goods too low — and 
this mere suspicion was the whole grounds of this persecution. What if they had 
done so ? Were not the sworn umpires who had passed upon their goods chosen 
by the President and Senate, with power to place higher valuation on the same 
if they had chosen to do so ? $6,300 was taken from these merchants for duties 
estimated on goods seized — $18,968 on penal bonds pretended to have been forfeited 
because they did not deliver to the collector some part of the very goods he had 

Ereviously seized — an impossibility. One of Butler's items of costs was $500 as 
is counsel fee— and in their review of Butler's report, the U. S. Commissioners 
call it " an appeal to the government for its approbation," because of the " pecu- 

I» the jailer In feet, by his father selected ; 
And to him I account for whatever 's collected ; 
But the son being yet but an infant in law, 
The Noble Lord takes what the latter would draw." 
Fair Justice of England ! what ills can assail her 1 
While the father 's Chief Justice, the son is Chief Jailer! 
Hjs zeal yet a step would the Noble Peer stretch, 
Let him take his next heir, and make him Jack Ketch, 
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niary gain, obtained by duplicity and management, out of court, which could not have 
bten recovered in a fair and impartial trial." 

Besides being frightened out of $47,500, the unfortunate Frenchmen had their 
trade stopt, and their goods under lock and key for over twelve months. The 
accommodating Mr. Woodbury approved of Butler and Hoyt's course, and, say the 
Commissioners, it is asserted that Judge Betts took the same view, on the application 
of Butler for his sanction. I would not at all doubt it. Yet it is rather hard to the 
foreigner to exact penalties where the exactor, like the law, admits innocence or the 
absence of proof of guilt. Bleeker, Hoyt's assistant cashier, when the $63,000 worth 
of entries disappeared from the cashier's and naval offices, was the informer against 
La Chaise, but he never brought him forward. Mr. Curtis speedily turned him 
adrift. 

We have seen Mr. Butler playing the banker at Sandy Hill, the lawyer at Al- 
bany, the politician at Washington, and the speculator everywhere. The disinter- 
ested and pious law-partner of * the magician,' is now at New York. In his speech 
at New Brunswick, 8th Oct. 1840, he says, that Mr. Van Buren told Mr. Forsyth 
to tell him that if he did not like the office of D. A., it was hoped he would take it 
in consideration of the great public interest at that moment at stake in New York. 
On the 12th of Dec. 1838, he took office, and Mr. Hoyt wrote to the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, same day — "I am amused with Mr. Butler — he is so terrified at Me 
imquity of the age, that he has made up his mind not to receive a dollar of the pub- 
lic money, but he intends to make me receive all ; and I am quite apprehensive that 
he will not even remive his own costs. I am sure he will not receive half as much as 
he will be entitled to. I shall lecture him on this subject." Mr. Hoyt knew his man 
better than this. Independent of his private law business, opinions, advices, &c. &c, 
Mr. Butler took from the U. S. alone, in 1839, $18,235— -in 1840, $3^210— and 
resolving to have a grand haul out of compromises, settlements, " Yorkshiremen," 
Frenchmen, the worthy descendant of the Connecticut scythe-maker, and of Oliver 
Cromwell (! !) condescended to receive for his legal labors during the first quarter of 
1841, only Qcj* $12,244. No doubt he would have taken more, but for " the iniquity 
of the age." 

In Butler's Memoirs, Democratic Review, Jan. 1839, we are told that "Mr. Butler 
has been, since the year 1817, a professing and zealous member of the Presbyterian 
church." Why not put the ^profession into practice ? Only two years after he joined 
the church, he wrote to Jacob Barker from the Bank — " I told htm [Gilchrist,] I was 
ready to pay specie, but commenced paying Wiswall," &c. His letter was written on 
Wednesday morning — it admits that he had but $1,400 in specie to serve all comers 
till Saturday morning, and that Wiswall had presented $4,800, and Gilchrist $5,300 of 
the notes of the Bank for payment. Did not Mr. Butler tell an untruth here ? Gilchrist, 
he adds, did not wait. And why ? Because he saw that Mr. B. had resolved not to 
pay him. In the Democratic Review Mr. Butler's biographer assures us, that '« before 
he left the bank, by great exertions and care, its credit was restored, and specie pay- 
ments reaumed." Not one word of this is true — yet our zealous professor, though a 
known contributor to the Review, remains acquiescent and silent ! " He was," says 
the Review, '* from the commencement, one of the most zealous advocates" " of 
the temperance reform." Id the three hours* debauch behind the bank counter, with 
the Young Patroon, the zealous advocate's practice ? If the Presbyterian church allows 
Mr. B. longer to remain in her communion, without evidence of deep contrition, she 
is a fallen star as compared to what she was in the honest old times of Calvin, 
Knox, Rutherford and Renwick — but we do not desire to anticipate her course, with a- 
brother who, on his own showing, has been guilty of the crime of obtaining money upon 
false pretenses." 

Speaking of Barker's conduct in the Washington and Warren, in 1819, Butler, 
as his counsel on the trial in 1827, when he was convicted for his frauds in 1826, 
said, " I know that the most unparalleled exertions were made by him to redeem 

his bills, and to indemnify the public If he could have coined his hearfs 

blood into golden drachms, not a drop of it would have been withheld, whilst one 
of his notes remained unpaid. .,...'. Since then he has labored with untiring 
assiduity, and PROVIDENCE has smiled on > his exertions." Even as a money- 
changer, an4 stock-jobber, Butler cannot help presenting tjs confederate to the 
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court as a successful gambler, whose trade is under the especial guidance of 
Jjrj-Providence ! ! ! * 

The youthful and observant Pollock, in his " Course of Time," sketches the 

picture of one, who at the day of judgment was sent below — ( 

Where still his face, from ancient custom, wean 
A holy air, which says to all that pass 
Him by: I was a hypocrite on earth. 

I bestow it on Mr. Polk's friend, the District Attorney at New York, with injunction!, 
that, at a mirror* or elsewhere, he shall try to find the original ; 

" He was a man 

Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 

To serve the devil ; in virtue's guise 

Devoured the widow's house and orphan's bread ; 

In holy phrase transacted villainies 

That common sinners durst not meddle with. 

At sacred feasts he sat among the saints, 

And with his guilty hands touched holiest things ; 

And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 

More deeply, or with graver countenance, 

Or longer prayer, wept o'er the dying man, \ 

Whose infant children, at the moment, he 

Planned how to rob ; in sermon style he bought 

And sold and lied ; and salutations made 

In scripture terms ; he prayed by quantity, 

And with his repetitions long and loud, 

All knees were weary ; with one hand he put 

A penny in the urn of poverty, 

And with the other took a shilling out 

On charitable lists— trumpets which told < 

The public ear, who had in secret done 

The poor a benefit, and half the alms 

They told of, took themselves to keep them i 

He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there 
Than in the book of life. See'st thou the man 1 
A serpent with an angel's voice ! a grave 
With flowers bestrewed ! and yet few were deceived 
His virtues over-done, his face 
Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities 
Too pompously attended, and, his speech 
Larded too frequently, and out of time 
With serious phraseology, were rents ■ 

-That in his garments opened in spite of him, 
Through which the well -accustomed eye could see 
The rottenness of his heart" 

In 1839, June term, District Court, Mr. Butler moved for judgments on Lee, 
Babcock & Co. on 26 bonds — one motion. He demanded for tbrs, of government, 
fees, $1,860. Same month, one motion for judgments against Gibson & .Co. on 
44 bonds — he received $1,893. March 1840 — one motion, for judgment against 
Lee & Co. paid Butler fees (from public purse), $2,514. Feb. 27, 1841, Butler, 
for one motion against same firm, on 46 bonds, put in his pocket, $3,338 of fees — 
also $3,198 for one motion of a like kind in April, and $1,324, on another, made 
same day. In May another, and took $1,276 fees. On 14 motions made by him for 
judgments on 296 merchants* bonds, his costs charged to the United Stales; and 
paid him out of the taxes raised on sugar, woollens, cottons, coffee, &c., came to 
$23,087, not one dollar of which the debtors ever paid back. The Treasurer Solicitor 
at Washington even writes him to multiply suits for his own emolument, and for 
the benefit of Betts's clerk and the marshal, by increasing costs, provided the debtors 
are solvent — otherwise to make one suit serve on all the bonds due by one house. 
The unprincipled character who thus wrote was a Mr. Matthew Birchard, who was 
permitted to resign with Butler and Hoyt, his confederates. 

* Mr. Macauley puts the following description of Charles I, into Milton's mouth, not thinking it might 
apply tolerably well to some of the family of Old Noll also, when transplanted to America : 

" If he break his word to his people, is it a sufficient defence that he keeps it to his companions 1 If he 
oppress and extort all day, shall he be held blameless because he prayeth at night and morning ? If he be 
insatiable in plunder ana revenge, shall we pass it by because in meat and drink he is temperate 1 If he 
have lived like a tyrant, shall he be forgotten because he hath died like a martyr l 

He was a man, as I think, who had such a semblance of virtues as might make his vices most danger- 
ous. He was not a tyrant after our wonted English model. The second Richard, and the second and fourth 
Edwards, and the eighth Harry, were men profuse, gay, boisterous ; lovers of women and of wine, of no out- 
' ward sanctity or gravity. Charles was a ruler after the Italian fashion ; grave, demure, of a solemn carriage, 
and sober diet ; as constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless of oaths as an atheist.*' 
19 
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Mr. Hoyt wrote him, Feb. 22, 1840, that "hitherto large numbers of jurors have 
been taken from the mercantile classes, against which course (he adds) I have remon- 
strated.* Birchard immediately wrote the Marshal, at N. York to " endeavor to select 
impartial, capable men, who are totally disconnected with trade, and all its influen- 
ces .... the whole nation knows that confidence may well be placed in the 
integrity and judgment of hones* farmers and mechanics." 

Here we see the Collector, behind the screen, directing the marshall, through the 
government solicitor to discard whole classes of men, as jurors, in cases where 
that Collector would derive a vast income from a decision one way, but not the 
other. Was it not the interest of the old, intelligent, enterprising merchant, of established 
character and unsullied fame, that real attempts to defraud the revenue should be put 
down ? Undoubtedly, for it came in contact with his interest as a fair trader — and yet 
Hoyt proscribed him from the jury box, doubtless because his knowledge and honor would 
prevent him from stooping to oppress and injure others. Hoyt would punish rogues, he 
says — but it is evident he dared not trust the upright dealer to judge as to who the 
rogues were. How such a document as the report before me must have excited the 
detestation and contempt of every honorable mind against Van Buren and his mean-souled 
cabal ! 

In page 265, and elsewhere* the U. S. Com'rs report to the President and Congress, that 
Hoyt instituted prosecutions against some eight or ten foreign houses, chiefly English 
importers of woollens, on the pretext that goods imported by them in Swartwout's time — 
in most cases 18 months or two years before the date of these prosecutions, and on which 
the government appraisers had decided, as being entered at fair rates — were undervalued. 
He harrassed them in the entries of their fall importations of woolens for 1839 — threat- 
ened them with the testimony of wretches who, instead of being employed in the Customs 
should have been whipt at the cart's tail — held them to heavy bail on pretended extra 
charges out of the goods they had entered and paid for years before — and actually extorted 
$85,000 blood money from them, besides fees to dear Mr. Butler. Compare John 
Van Buren speculating out of Marcy's message with Hoyt and Butler in the Custom 
House. They are still the same. The knaves' compact holds good to the last, gentlemen 
— and if this be libel ye are lawyers, and make the most of it. The Convention will come, 
and, depend on it, honest men and true will be ripe for resurrection by the month of June, 
1846. To suppose that knavery like yours could fcold out much longer would be to doubt 
the Justice of Him who planted in the mind of man feelings of love and kindness, one to 
another. To return to my narrative ; 

Of this #85,000 compromise, the chairman of the U. S. Com'rs says in his report: 
" The motives of the collector were mercenary and corrupt in the inception of these pro- 
ceedings, and animated all his acts, to the final consummation of the official robbery which 
he perpetrated on his victims in open day, and with the approbation of the government at 
Washington, to which he ought to have been held responsible for 'conduct so disgraceful to 
the national character." Butler says, in a letter, that Hoyt " collected their various entries 
and invoices"— Hoyt, in the cases of Taylor, Shaw, &c., declares, '« we had not posses- 
sion of the original or other invoices." We compromised, says Hoyt, " because jve had 
no evidence on which to convict the defendants,, — he even " boasts oi having overreached 
and entrapped them by pretending to know more than he really did, and to have evidence 
which he had not." 

Hoyfs whol# course shows a disposition to quarrel with and ill-treat England, with 
a view probably to a war. Heaven protect our country from war any where — and, worst 
of all, a war where plausible peculators, financiers, land jobbers, and pretended reformers, 
with mantles of piety, would guide the helm of state, and share the prey of the 
innocent! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Hoyt, Beers, and the N. A. Trust and Banking Co. Its commencement. A grand 
borrowing, stock-jobbing, speculating machine, on free-trade [/ /] principles. Prepares 
bonds for $1 1 ,000,000. Ways and means. Becomes insolvent — deals in cotton — Retains 
B. F. Butler. Chancery reforms, Jesse Hoyt bolsters the Bank, and speculates in a 
stock, which begins at $95 and falls to $3. , 
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" The North American Trust and Banking Company" is known also as Bern's hank! 
Mr. Joseph* D. Beers the " financier" having been its president, until the cunning specu- 
lators who had got it up had .pillaged this country, and even Europe, to the utmost extent 
of their ingenuity. When hopelessly, and I think; fraudulently insolvent, it passed into 
the hands of Mr. David Leavitt as , Receiver, loaded with secret trusts made to its own 
officers and their associates. Mr. L. is the gentleman whose testimony bore so hard on 
certain sharpers and shavers of Wall street, who were convicted in the stock-jobbing trials 
of 1826-7 ; and his first report, after two years* observation, possesses evident traces of his 
ancient intrepidity. 

Mr. Leavitt found * in specie, a broken silver dollar, and no more, also President Beers'* 
note for $26,836, and other obligations, a water barrel, a map of Auburn (did some of the, 
managers contemplate its ample state prison ?), some coal, &c. 

This banking company was organized, July 14, 1838, under a modification of the free 
trade law which Flagg, Hoyt, Phelps, &c., had clamored for, when no more money could 
be made by the Safety Fund speculations. On June 13th a preparatory meeting was held, 
consisting of Goold and Charles Hoyt, Geo. D. Strong, J. L. Graham, J. B. Murray, Thos. 
W. Olcott, Saml. Wilkeson of Buflalo, N. Weed, and three or four others. The chief 
" performer," Beers, did not appear that day. On the 13th of July, Messrs. Beers, C. Hoyt, 
H. Yates, J. B. Murray, and many persons of character, property, and influence, were 
named as directors — on the 18th, twenty- two of them met — Beers was appointed their 
president, the intrepid Myndert Van Schaick (who would not sit in Senate with Bishop), 
vice-president, John Lorimer Graham Hate post-master, N.Y.), their man of law, and Walter 
Mead and D. £. Tyler, cashiers. Then only were subscriptions for stock opened, and be- 
tween three and four millions issued, of which the (apparently self-elected) directors kept 
more than a third to themselves, as this, with a few votes, from others, would retain 
for them the direction while it might be desirable. Mr. Van Schaick retired two 
months after, well pleased ; and it was good policy to obtain, as they did, his written 
approbation. He declared his belief that their investments of capital were wisely 
made. 

Mr. Graham, in his Historical review, tells us that the bank bought a million of 
Arkansas stock, of which A. C. Flagg had a favorable opinion, and was ready to receive 
it at par, as good security for circulating notes. Mr. Van Buren, too, liked this Arkansas 
stock, and sent the gold for the $500,000 education legacy that way, through men 
who had probably dealt in pitch previously, and forgotten to wash their hands. Apart 
from politics, what was there in Arkansas stock to justify this opinion, held by Beers, 
Van Buren, Woodbury, C. Hoyt, and Flagg ? Another question — are we justified in be- 
lieving that such was really their opinion ? $1,200,000 were also vested in Indiana state 
stock. Did oft repeated accounts of the folly predominant in Indiana and Illinois finance 
and legislation, and in their canal making, routes and management, induce purchase the 
second — or was there a wheel within a wheel— knowing ones wanted Arkansas and In- 
diana stock out of their hands, and aided in contriving this contrivance for the purpose ? 
A simple man would think they could have found more judicious specie investments, but 
perhaps part of their capital was in reality, paid in such obligations. Mr. Leavitt shows 
us that neither of those causes had had much effect in throwing these stocks into the hands 
of Beers, Graham & Co:, but that they bought them on credit on speculation, hoping to 
borrow money for their own purposes by pledging or selling them again ! ! They paid 
them, he says, with their own printed promises to pay, with interest, long after date ! 
They next, in '38, '39, and '40, issued negotiable certificates of deposite, to the amount of 
millions, purporting on their face to be issued by the bank, and many of them payable in 
London. Of these, a great part were made payable to Hallett (clerk of the Superior Court), 

* The rftock- brokers have evinced a keen appetite for the control of 'Trait Companies.' Mr. R. H 
Nevins, Broker, Wall Street, writes to Mr. Jesse Hoyt, at Albany, dated New York, 14th Jan'y, 1831, as 
follows ; 

"Dear Hoyt— I must trouble yon to let me know, whether our Banks, now being willing to take renewals * 
at their Charters on the terms offered to them last Winter, will all be able to get them 1 It was predicted 
by some persons that some of them might not have another chance. 

And as to a new Trust Co.— do you think that an application from a very respectable list of petitioners 
will succeed in getting a Charter similar to the one granted at the last session ? 

I shall be much obliged for your opinion on the above, or on any ether subjects that may have to do with 

Wall street I am * ullna to run the risk of your opinions I hold considerable Lin and 

Trust Co. Stock, which will rise or fall probably when the question is settled about other charters. 

Yours very sincerely, & H. NBVOfl." 
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Graham, (their attorney,) Talmage (now Mayor of Brooklyn), and other officers of their 
association. They sold what they could everywhere, to raise the wind — and this base, 
pawnbroking concern they had the assurance to call a bank and an American trust, with 
paid up capital ! ! Beers, their guide, was the person of whom Bennett in his Herald once 
put out a puf, about his retiring in Sept '35, with a fortune of a million of dollars, the 
proceeds of his industry* and so forth. 

In the winter of 1839-40, this patent borrowing machine, with a capital to lend, 
found its promises coming in for payment, its bought stocks declining in value, and 
its cash very low indeed ; and among other schemes to keep afloat it sought the aid of 
Martin Van Buren, through his commercialgrand vizier, Jesse Hoyt. At the same time, 
900 bonds FOR ELEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, in promises to pay to WaHer 
Mead the cashier, JIVE YEARS AFTER February, 1840, were signed by Beers, as 
wesident, and while yet in the company's hands, bonds and mortgages were executed 
Horn the company to Graham and others its associates, as a pretended security for pay- 
ment-Hand a million trust deed was filled up, the third party being Mr. Horsley Palmer of 
the JBank of England, and others in Europe. Many more capers were cut with public 
credulity, but I have not room to notice them. Some of their bonds they paid to their 
creditors as cash — they handed them to others as " a collateral security" — for instance, to 
T. E. Davis who had LENT them his note for $79,000. To Col. James B. Murray,* 
a character much mixed up with American stock-jobbing, and a regular signer of 
Swartwout's Custom House recommendations, they gave $30,000 to try to dispose 
of in Europe, for his own account, he having been their great gun there 1 In 
the course of 1840, Taimage, the Brooklyn Mayor, succeeded Beers as president, and 
he also signed lots of trumpery due-bills, which they called post notes, certificates, 
bonds, &c. 

In May, 1840, a State law was passed, forbidding such associations as this from issuing 
any of their bills or notes unless payable on demand, and without interest. This was 
wisely intended to protect the public from such wholesome knavery as I have adverted to. 
In their statements for the public eye, as required by statute, they had concealed much of 
their trust conveying, due-bill puffing machinery — and found no difficulty, it seems, to per- 
suade learned lawyers, " for a consideration," to be of, and declare their, opinion, that tfee 
statute forbidding their post-note trade did not intend to forbid it at all, just as learned 
lawyers were found many years ago, of opinion, that although the U. S. Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids the States to issue promissory notes, as cash, or tamper with the currency, it 
aid not mean to do that, by any means. 

When. Mr. Leavitt was appointed Receiver, he found Mr. Graham and others 
managing this insolvent institution as trustees. The very men through whose man* 
agement the hank was broken down, yet stood by the wreck they had caused, and 
setained control of its whole property! Who ever heard of a reckless pilot and 
engineer landing a North River boat high and dry on the rocks, and afterwards 
retaining their control, in spite of all concerned, " by previous legal agreement F 
It appeared that $9,000 a year were charged for attending to two of the eight trusts. The 
Company had done a little, and but little, as bankers — as stock-jobbers a great 
deal. They were very needy or very greedy, for they kept borrowing, at ruinous 
sates, almost continually. Beers, and leeches like him, sucked the very life's blood of the 
institution. 

Postmaster Graham and his two law firms charged and got about $44,000 for trouble, 
besides fees, said to amount to as much more. * 

The Company bought cotton for $640,000 here, and sold it at #90,000 loss in 
England, and also sold their promises to pay for what they would fetch anywhere. 
Of course, they must have expected to fail. Mr. B. F. Butler appears to have 
been the senior counsel of " the trustees.'* None more fit. When they got in 
Chancery Butler would feel quite at home; and if he did not keep Leavitt some 

• Col. James B. Murray may have been conscientiously opposed to Mr. Madison's measures in 1813. Many 
there were who held Napoleon to be as regardless of neutral rights as George 3d. My fault to him is that 
he was a speculator, a dangerous character because a fashionable, polite stock-jobber. He was in service 
in 1813, was made a lieutenant-colonel by Tompkins in 1814, with a very complimentary letter, and 
appointed in 181$ to the command of the Governor's Guard. I believe be has been an alderman of New 
York. He was sent to Albany, witft Jeromus Johnson, Prosper M. Wetmore, John L. Graham, Steph. 
Allen, Gid. Lee, and others, on behalf of * the party* in New York, to persuade Maicy and the Legislature 
in 1837 to sauction the bankruptcy of the banks, deposites and ell— and shrewdly selected as the agent to 
represent in>Europe the wishes of Beers* vast stock-jobbing machine. 
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time at bay there, and delay a decision in due form of law, I mistake the man. Graham, 
in his statement, assures the public that Messrs. Butler, &c., after a full investigation, 
*« have a perfect conviction " that the company acted in good faith throughout. So 
have I — on the Washington and Warren Bank principle. The Receiver consulted 
Judge Sutherland, Samuel Stevens, H. Denio, &c„ who agree in sentiment that the 
trusts are all void and unlawful. Sutherland's opinion is a very able, clear and con- 
vincing document. In January, 1841, there were about 500 shareholders in America, and 
large claims in Europe. Did they ever pretend to divide profits ? A Committee, in No- 
vember, 1840, showed that Beers, while president, had played the stock-jobber on a large 
scale, and contrived to have his own account " very complicated n — but they hoped to hold 
their own with him — a hard case, truly. No doubt, however, but pious Mr. Butler will 
make all straight. Why is not his opinion paraded in print, like the others ? Again — 
Does he really believe that assignments made by an insolvent bank, like this, to secure 
future advances, are lawful ? 

Thomas G. Talmage was one of its first directors, and a member of its first com- 
mittee of finance. As its last president, he followed the hearse when consumption had 
left of its remains little more than a broken dollar and water barrel. In his appeal to 
the public, he owns that he entered the concern as a means of carrying on organized 
stock-jobbing:, money borrowiijg, post note issuing — a la Beers. His statement in the 
newspapers is by far the most favorable I have yet seen — and if he is correct, the 
stockholders will yet recover much of their capital. Jt would be well if the Legislature 
this winter would appoint a capable and faithful committee to look into the operation of 
the court of chancery, take the evidence of scientific and practical men, and print the 
whole for distribution before the Convention meet There is sureJy much that is inju- 
rious in following usages (as Blackstone says) derived " from the imperial and pontifical 
formularies introduced by their clerical chancellors." If our "natives" would 
torn their batteries against the foreign laws adopted en masse from worn out mon- 
archies, future ages might have cause to honor and bless their memories. Why did Mr. 
Butler and his revising friends in the legislature, ever consent that a free- democracy 
should thus define the powers of our Chancery Court, in the Statute — " They are co* 
extensive with the powers and jurisdictions of the Court of Chancery in England,* 
except, &c. 

Mr. Jesse Hoyt lent this company, at one time or another, at least a million of dollars, 
of the Custom House funds, in gold and silver, at a time when government had to issue 
its notes of hand, bearing interest, to the public creditors, and when he was affirming 
that he had no public funds on hand ! These facts were noticed in the journals of the 
day, and in letters of complaint to Washington — and as Mr. Van Buren and his cabinet 
remained silent, it may be inferred that Mr. Hoyt acted by diiect or implied orders. For 
the money so lent, the public received no interest — but the directors gave their bond to 
Hoyt for repayment, with some Indiana stock as additional security. As he was a 
regular stock-jobber, it is presumed that M'Jimsey (his brother-in-law and one of his 
sureties), and other brokers, bought and sold the stock of this bank for him, according as 
his loans to it or drafts from it affected the value of the shares. What other compensa- 
tion he got is as yet a secret. -M'Jimsey refused to testify. Cash commanded, in these 
times, in Wall Street, a heavy bonus on loans. Hoyt knew that he retained hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, according to Poindexter, of which no returns were made to the 
Treasury — and by the interest may have cleared $60,000 a year, instead of $40,000. 
His pecuniary situation may be now artfully veiled. Perhaps he will be next heard of 
through the Morris Canal Co. Oct 10th, 1839, N. A. T. shares were sold at 52 — two 
days after at 45, and the bank was then due Hoyt $175,000. On the 20th July shares 
had been up at 79— in December they were down at 35. In April, 1840, Hoyt was a 
creditor for $250,000, and the stock had risen to 56 — in August he had withdrawn all 
bu #13.000, and shares sold for but 26. in November, 1841 (I quote the Evening 
Post), the shares of the N. A* Trust Co. would fetch but $3, which, within three years, 
bad commanded $95. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Difficulties which sutrmmd the upright merthant in New York. Tariffs—Congress 
laws— Enormous Law Costs— Protests — Appraisers— Politics— Accommodations— Men 
of Straw— Our Currency— The Custom Hause— Employment of mean, jobbing Poli- 
ticians—Abuse—Smuggling and. evasions of Revenue Laws — Surveyor's Public Locks- 
Drawbacks — Foreign Spices exported — Conclusion. 

An American merchant, perhaps more especially an importer at New York, who deals 
in dutiable articles, is more to be pitied than envied. An honest, fair and manly coarse of 
dealing is assuredly not his passport to independence, or a competence, even with real 
capital, undoubted credit, and great experience. 1 will explain why this is so. 

First. The tariffs or rates of taxation on importations are exceedingly changeable, and 
\bat, too, sometimes very suddenly. 

Second. The laws of Congress imposing duties are often differently construed in dif- 
ferent Custom Houses. For instance, a Boston merchant may have imported heavily, 
and been charged 25 per cent — the same article brought by a New York trader may have 
paid 50. Both charges may have been returned to the indolent political financiers at Wash- 
ington, and approved of. When the New Yorker finds himself undersold at Boston, he 
inquires, ascertains the cause, complains at New York and Washington — but if he (fid 
not enter a protest at the time of payment here, he loses the difference. And how could 
he know that there would be two rates ? Only a few weeks since, Collector Lawrence 
issued a notice that no duties would be refunded unless the importer bad formally 
protested when he paid his money, stating his reasons. In such a case as I have in- 
stanced ^ how could ne state what he did not know ? And why should the justification 
of an error be persisted in, to his injury, and his right refused him, on a dishonest, 
legal quibble ? 

Third. But it may be said — Go to law with the United States. Even Jesse Hoyt 
admits, that if the Collector seize goods valued at $400, or less, no matter how unjust the 
seizure may be, it were better for the merchant to submit than suffer under the enormous 
law costs and delays of the United States' Courts. 

Fourth, A number of merchants import each of them the same kind of goods. 
The Collector says the duty is so much per cent Some demur and protest— others pay 
quietly. One of them tries the case at law, and the Collector is found to be wrong. 
Those who protested may get back the duty overcharged — those who did not, are, by 
Butler and Lawrence's rule, shut out. What could be more iniquitous than such a rule ? 
In this and the second statement of my series, I am not offering hypothetical cases. Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury and Comptrollers, and their subs, pop in and out of office, and* 
Collectors and Comptrollers here, are up and down, like Jack in a box. Every new man 
has a new way with him. 

Fifth. A set of appraisers are selected by the President ; and if the United States* 
Senate find them competent, on evidence to them satisfactory, they go into office, with a 
little army of clerks and assistants of all sorts. It is their duty to say whether the in- 
voice and the goods correspond — whether the importer has rated them too low or too high 
— and to fix the value. To aid them in any case that may require it, the most respectable 
referees may be selected, and every possible means taken to arrive at a fair valuation. 
What more can an importer do than pay the rates deemed fair by umpires selected by the 
highest power in the Union, the treaty making power ? Yet it is a truth — Who does not 
feel the deep disgrace of the avowal ? Most true it is, that after all this has been done, 
immense quantities of goods have been seized in the warehouses of the merchants here, 
and even followed to Philadelphia — the parties stopped from effecting sales — their credit 
broken — themselves involved in law — and all this to extort from their necessities or their i 
fears more money in taxes than the umpire of the taxing power declared to be just. The 
very power that declares to you in a circular that no monies paid in duties shall ever be 
refunded, no matter how wrongfully paid, unless you protest against the wrong when 
paying — selects its umpire, makes no protest, gives a receipt for the duties you have pai4 
— and six months after, sends the thief-takers and its deputies to pull down your goods 
off the shelves, on the pretext that you have forfeited all, by not paying more than 
government asked ! 
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Sixth. John Manly begins business in Pine street, with a sritehle^capital and educa- 
tion — but is no trading politician. Solomon Sneak commences in same line right opposite, 
with ill-deserved credit and no capital at all — but he is " a regular democrat of our 
stamp," goes with " the party " at all meetings, electioneers for them now and then, pos- 
sesses a secret or two worth having, and is their busy-body, or one of that crass. 
Prosper Piety* is in the same position as Solomon, except that he and his part- 
ner are worth less than nothing, and clothed in religion as with a mantle. Will not the 
two latter be able to speculate, borrow, indorse, bargain, buy, sell, enter goods low, and 
actually take the bread oat of Manly*s mouth, through enormous discounts, loans 
on fancy stocks, easily entered invoices, a delusive appearance, and a false credit ? Is it 
not an every day occurrence ? Think of the deposited as they were used in the Man- 
hattan and other Banks. Were not the monies raised for duties from many mer- 
chants and handed over to a favorite few < of our politics ' to speculate with, some of these 
few men of as little credit or character as Jesse Hoyt when he had the Custom House 
thrown to him as a dog gets a bone to pick ; clerks, merchants and all ! Can commerce 
thrive thus served ? 

Seventh. What can be more ruinous to the fair-dealing merchant than a currency such 
as ours, varying hourly and everywhere — vacillating between United States Bank notes 
redeemable in specie and safety fund N. York notes, of all kinks and qualities, payable,* 
unless you want the money, in cash ; but in case of a run, the legislature instantly legal- 
izes no payment at all, leaving you at liberty to buy their specie of their broker with their 
own notes ; or, in other cases, to wait till their hundreds of thousands of dollars of country 
over-issues shall be redeemed, years hence it may be, by A. C. Flagg our sagacious 
comptroller. 

That any fifty or sixty capitalists who, by buying up more than half the stock of a new 
national bank, chartered on the British corporation system, or getting hold of U. 
S. securities and -investing them in its stock at commencement, should they by this means 
become the bankers And treasurers of the Union — that their < promises to pay ' should be a 
legal tender to every civil or military person employed by the U. S. in payment of salaries, 
and at every custom house and post-office for revenue — that these fifty or sixty 
persons should elect the bank directors, make the money and issue the money — lend to 
whom they will or refuse at pleasure — be lenient to other • banks, or, at pleasure, harrass 
them to pay up the last dollar — and, should the states severally agree, create 10 or 
100 associate banks* to be called branches — half of these 50 or 60 men, perhaps, 
the agents of strangers — that such a bank as this should be again set up, and its 
managers made the « regulators ' of the credit and currency or the country, would be no 
final settlement of the question. Republicans would oppose it on principle — office-seekers 
would make ' repeal' their war cry, and the cause of the evils which make justice a reproach, 
be untouched. 

Eighth. The merchant has to do — not with regular business men of high character, but 
with violent partisans,! rowdies, reprobates, political hacks paid with places, bankrupts, 
ignorance in one, low cunning in another, treachery in a third. Hoyt, Swartwout, Price, 
and Butler speak for themselves — but Hoyt publishes Deputy Collector Lyon as corrupt 
and unworthy — he, declares the appraisers of his time to be utterly ignorant— he sends 
Deputy Collector James Campbell to convict merchants, after this Campbell had acknow- 
ledged on oath his own infamy as being bribed and perjured— Joseph R. Bleecker is con- 
verted from a cashier and deputy collector into an informer for hire, receiving presents from 
Ives, or rather taking credit with an understanding, &c. Entry Clerk and others, take pay 
from the State on the one hand, and illegal fees from the importer on the other, knowing 
them to be illegal. 

* Rven Englishmen felt the weight of Hoyt'g official power, in England. A Mr. Priestley consigned, 
from Liverpoo, goods, value $25,000, to J. W. Codies. Two years after (1841) they were in custody— no 
trial had been obtained. Priestley was broken up in consequence, and had to assign his estate to trustees. 
It is a terrible system that permits foreign goods, correctly invoiced as to quantity, to be seized on a pre- 
text that tbey are invoiced too low— and that too with umpires chosen by the U. S. whom the importer is 
willing to abide by if government wish it. 

t For the average character of Custom House Clerks and Officers, see Reports of V. 8. Courts to Presi- 

<Unt, 1&11-9, Doc. 313-and Jesse Hoyt's Letters— also the Morning JVmm, N. Y., by O'flullivan, 1st 6 

m 22*^ f 1& ¥; and * he *** Y * Evening Po »* generally. The last named print, June 30, 184*, says— 

4 The Cnsuim House here has for some years past been an intolerable engine of oppression, a mischievous 

"HIuJ ^^iSu" 79 * ooiruptini i0UfCe * fc^aW ** this dishonest, plausible paper lauded and 
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Ninth. It n often asserted, and I believe it, on all the information and experience of 
thirty years 1 acquaintance with commerce, that, taking the whole State of New York, an 
immense proportion of the dutiable articles pay no duty at all. Among the hosts of officers 
of one sort or other, how few are selected for their intelligence and integrity ! — some such 
tbeit are— just and honorable men — but the majority are street politicians — and "Mr. 
Lawrence, as I have described him, is their appropriate chief. Are such the men 
to prevent smuggling — to protect, on our frontiers, and in such a port as this, the fair 
trader? 

Tentlh There are a great number of cellars, stores, and other places, for keeping bonded 
goods — articles for exportation, or that may be required for domestic use. With the keys 
in the hands of street politicians, ^ar room orators, spring and fall electioneerers, stock- 
jobbers, and speculators — may not genuine liquors be stored, the spirit exchanged, and a 
pretended foreign article exported .' The system in use, as I have seen it, would tempt even 
Drandy and gin dealers to collusion. Some time since the United States exported in seven 
years, subject to drawback (that is, a return of the duties), a far larger quantity of foreign 
spices than had been imported and paid duty. I say nothing of home consumption. Here 
was the miracle of the loaves and fishes, in a new form— but were there no wooden nut- 
megs ? What room is there for fair trade under such a system ! 

Eleventh, and lastly. The merchant is not only puzzled by contradictory reports of cot- 
ton crops in Georgia and grain crops in England, and of new tariffs at Washington? Lon- 
don, Paris, and Dantzic, but he has to study politics as a science in order that ne may be 
enabled to form an estimate of the value of the blasts *of approaching war which blow 
continually in his ears from some quarter or other. War for Texas, for Mexico, for Canada, 
for Oregon, for part of Maine, for honor, for gain, for glory, for slavery or for freedom, or 
some cause or other, is an unceasing cry — and beyond the pretext it afrords for upholding a 
vast naval and military force, with its contracts and corrupt patronage, many know not 
what to make of it Perfect and of thirty years' continuance as "peace now is, two-thirds 
of the national expenditure is upon warlike objects, and over 20,000 persons are in con- 
tinual public pay as fighting men, or connected with war. The national war tax alone 
is nearly three millions of dollars for the State of New York, besides a loss of the service* 
of thousands' of valuable artizans and farmers, in 1839 there were 107 naval captains and 
commanders, and in 1841 an increase of 57, all on pay. Lt. Maury says that the Ohio, 
ship of the line, cost under $300,000, and that nearly $600,000 were charged in 1839, 
merely for repairing her. The checks of vetoes, departments, boards, and inquiring com- 
mittees are found to be no checks at all, unless the people who b»iy goods and pay taxes to 
the Hoyts and Swartwouts of the day can be waked up a little. Few men have more 
steadily opposed extravagant expenditures than the writer, and even natives are willing to 
permit adopted citizens to write against abuses, so that they avoid mentioning the N. Y. 
corporation expenditure of 1843-4. What the country wants is peace, a free convention, 
and a people alive to reform and improvement. I have changed my mind both as to men 
and measures, in some degree, of late years, and must admit that there is truth in Lord 
Brougham's remark, that ' a rigid devotion to party forms one of the most sacred aristo- 
cratic mysteries,' and that politicians, when in power, ought never to forget the 
prayer (Matthew VI and 13), 'Lead us not into temptation but. deliver us from 



There are, no doubt, many remarkable incidents in the lives of Messrs. Hoyt and Butler, 
which the compiler of this work has not had leisure properly to notice, nor even advert to 
—but in a second edition, or through some other suitable channel of communication with 
the public, it is his intention to submit copies of several interesting documents (before the 
sitting of the Convention, should it be determined on), when he deems it advisable for the 
present to withhold. His chief object, thus far, was to show the necessity which exists for J 
checking the career of a faction of dissemblers who are unfriendly to the vital principle of J 
elective institutions. 
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